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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Not having entered into the subject of 
the late numerous Addresses, we cannot 
insert the letter of Verrras, who is zea- 
lous for the character of the ladies of Exe- 
ter, “‘ who,” she says, (and we believe her) 
**are, in general, loyal, modest women, 
and good wives.” 

We are obliged to L cept for his 
account of his curious Volume of Shaks- 
peare’s Plays. They are first editions ; 
but are all enumerated by Mr. Steevens, 
in his edition of the Works of the great 
Dramatic Bard. 

Arcturus is referred to the Visitation 
of Yorkshire in the Heralds’ College. 

We regret that we cannot gratify our 
Correspondent from Brighton by giving 
the desired information respecting the 
Public Trading Companies. 

X. Y. is ivformed, that his Review, 
from the length of it, is inadmissible. 

Norator remarks (io adverting to part 
i. p. 338), “from the beginning of the 
quotation from the Rev. Dr. Plumtre’s 
letter to the Lord Chamberlain, as the 
Licenser of Plays, I was in hopes to have 
found his Lordship called upon to sup- 
press the shameful practice of introducing 
oaths and curses, which he, as Licenser, 
or superintending the Licenser, could 
prevent as far as the Play itself goes. It 
is true, that some of the men who are fa- 
vorite actors, are not content with the 
quantity of oaths written down for them 
by the authors of wretched pieces, called 
Plays (all of which Dr. P. desires to pre- 
serve), but add plentifully from their own 
stock, and that the Lord Chamberlain can- 
not prevent the practice of these men ; 
this must depend on the Manager. In 
Mr. Garrick’s time it was not suffered; 
but what is to be expected in this way, 
when a manager has told the public that 
the Play-house could not go on without 
the Saloon |!” 

Hucu Catpers states, ‘‘ There is no 
English Theologian whose character and 
_ writings are more known and appreciated 
than those of Bishop Taylor: with what 
surprize and disgust, then, did I read, in 
a Prospectus of an intended Republica- 
tion of his Works, affixed to your last 
Month’s Magazine, a number of recom- 
mendatory testimonies to their excellence ! 
If such testimonies were necessary (which, 
I think, were not) those of Warburton, 
Parr, and Bishop Middleton, were surely 
quite sufficient ; but what a medley fol- 
low! those of the Poet Laureat, of the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Eclectic Re- 
viewers! Mr, Southey professes so much 
to admire the Homer of the Church of 
England, as to have versified a passage 


in his Sermons, and engrafted it into one 
of his wild Romances !” 

Cul Bu observes, “ distinctions of 
modern date have been made to robes 
of various descriptions. The Black Hood 
of a certain University is composed en- 
tirely of Black Silk: it might be relieved 
in its appearance by affixing near the 
edge on the exterior side throughout, a 
Border of Black Velvet, of the width of 
the red bordering, introduced on the Ro- 
man white costume.” 

Cayrra repels the charge that has 
been brought against Mrs. Fry of neglect- 
ing her family, by stating, that the nu- 
merous family and large domestic estab- 
lishment of Mrs. Fry, are conducted 
throughout with the utmost propriety, 
the several departments being all under 
her judicious and active superintendance, 
Notwithstanding the various claims on 
her attention, she never appears oppressed 
nor distracted ; nor does her zeal in the 
holy cause of humanity ever lead her to 
infringe on those domestic duties which 
every female is called upon conscien- 
tiously to fulfil. 

Pxpacocus says that he has frequently 
heard the beauty and harmony of the 
Latin and Greek versification extolled ; 
but he cannot possibly conceive that the 
divine melody of antient numbers is per- 
ceptible to the moderns. He considers 
that Pope’s translation of Homer is mere 
musical to an English ear than the dac- 
tylic and spondaic numbers of either the 
Chian bard, or the Mantuan swain. If 
any Classical Correspondent should be 
more fortunate than himself in discover- 
ing the superior harmony of the originals, 
he should feel happy in profiting by their 
elucidations. 

Scrutator inquires, whether there are 
any descendants of a Serjeant Grove, who 
married a co-heiress of an Earl of Bath : 
a Benson married the other daughter. If 
Serjeant Grove has descendants, the title 
of Baron Fitzwarren is in abeyance 
between Sir C. Knightley of Fawsley, 
and tho descendants of Serjeant Grove. 
He suspects there are, as the Dowager 
Lady K. would (he imagines) have in- 
vestigated this point. 

J. T. M. wishes for some particulars 
concerning Jeseph, commonly called Joe 
Miller, to whom the noted collection of 
Jests and Bon-mots is ascribed. 

A Turrty-years’ Susscrisen asks the 
Members of the British Institution, when 
(ifever) they intend to furnish the Sub- 
scribers in 1811 of 2/. 12s. 6d. each in 
advance, with the print from West’s pic- 
ture of ‘our Saviour healing the Sick 2” 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urpan, July 9. 

A’ the present moment, when the 

Brazils is likely to become the 
permanent seat of the Portuguese 
Monarchy*, and Rio de Janeiro the 
Capital, 1 presume to think that the 
following cursory observations made 
upon that City, and the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants, during a 
residence there last year (1819), will 
not prove uninteresting to your read- 
ers. 

After taking our departure from 
the shores of Suuth Africa, which 
exhibits a scene of craggy moun- 
tains, barren rocks, and desert sands; 
on our approach to the South Ame- 
rican Continent we were struck with 
the contrast formed by the hand of 
Nature in the scenery of both coasts 
—the bold outline of the Brazil 
Coast describes a chain of hiils gently 
undulating, and covered from the 
base to the summit with trees pecu- 
liar to this tropical region. — Ono 
nearing the entrance of the Bay, the 
Channel into the Harbour lies be- 
tween two small conical islands, 


which, like the main land, are co- 
vered with trees and verdure. The 
depth of the water here is about 
eight fathoms, which continued to 
the middle of the Harbour, when it 
deepened. As we approached the 
City, the entrance to the Harbour 
is narrow, and on the starboard side 
there is a conical hill, elevated about 
one hundred feet above the coast, 
and denominated by our seamen by 
the name of the Sugar-loaf; it is 
almost isolated, and its form and ap- 
pearance presents a grand and pic- 
turesque scene in the view of this 
romantic Bay. This striking object 
appears in the distance as a barren 
rock, but on a near approach, seve- 
ral creeping plants are observed on 
its sides, and in the fissures there are 
a variety of mosses, bushes, and 
shrubs. On the larboard side the en- 
trance is defended by a tremendous 
battery, or rather castle, called St. 
de Cruz, which is built on a rock of 
granite, and extends from the main- 
land into the waters it is a regular 
fortification, with ramparts, rectants, 





* Since receiving this paper, an important alteration in the Government of Portu- 


gal has taken place, in consequence of the family of Braganza having established 
their court in the Brazils, and altogether exiled themselves, as it were, from their 
Portuguese dominions. The Cortes having beeu proclaimed (see p. 266), it is probable 
that Don Jobo VI. will be ultimately compelled, either to re-establish his Court in 
Lisbon, or to renounce the Kingdom of Portugal. 

At this period it may be interesting to notice the celebrated Revolution which placed 
the House of Braganza on the throne of Portugal ; and delivered the Kingdom from 
the yoke of Spain. ; 

After the death of Sebastian, killed in Africa by the Moors, and his successor Phillip 
the Second, the people groaned under the hardest tyranny; but under the reign of 
Philip the Fourth, the Spanish Minister carried oppression to the utmost extent. Under 
a pretext that the Catalans had revolted, he compelled the Portuguese Nobles to march 
at the head of their vassals to the Spanish frontier. The Lords obeyed, and were trea- 
cherously arrested, That act of despotism was followed by heavy taxation. The peo- 
ple mormured, and a discovery which they did not expect, made them furious, Seve- 
ral letters written by Vasconcellos, the Spanish Secretary of State, unveiled the pro- 
jects of the Court of Madrid. The object was to subjugate Portugal entirely, aud de- 
prive them of the last shade of liberty. The resentment of the people was cherished 
by a most able, active, and enterprising man, named Pinto Reibeyro, Secretary to the 
Duke of Braganza, His zeal for the interest of his Master was unbounded, and his 
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and outworks, and is built out of the 


same material on which it is founded, - 


a compact rock of granite; in the 
centre of the pile, a round tower 
rears its head above the walls, on 
which the Portuguese standard is dis- 
played. Withio the walls there are 
a spacious Barrack, Hospital, and a 
Church, and the capacity of the fort 
is equal to the accommodation of 
500 men, and in case of necessity 
they can mount 300 pieces of cannon 
of different calibres ou the ramparts. 
On the arrival of a ship within the 
range of the guns, she is challenged 
by a centinel from the tower, and 
questioned, through the medium of 
a speaking trumpet, as to her name, 
the nation she belongs to, the port 
she left, and the nature of her cargo. 
After this ceremony is over, as she 
rounds the Sugar-loaf, and enters the 
harbour, she is obliged to submit to 
a second examination at a fort sita- 
ated on a rock in the Mid Channel, 
whea a Lieutenant of the Navy boards 
her, with a detachment of soldiers, 
and proceeds to examine her papers, 
after which she is permitted to pro- 
ceed to her anchorage. From this 
point the Bay expands, and forms a 
circularsweep of nearly 30 miles. This 


space is studded with a great number 
of small islands, which are generally 
of a conical form. And on many of 
them there are churches, castles, and 
country-seats, peeping through the 
trees that cover their sides, which 
tends to give an undescribable charm 
to the scenery of this enchanting 
Bay. And as we approached the 
City the view was strikingly magni- 
ficent. The most prominent objects 
in the foreground are the Castle of 
St. Sebastian, the “Monasteries of St. 
Teresa, St. Benedict, St. Lucie, St. An- 
thony, and the Palace of the Arch- 
bishop; all these structures are built 
op hills (with the exception of St. 
Lucy) which overlook the City and 
Harbour; and in the back ground, 
towards the suburbs, the aqueduct 
extends in a line with its lofty arches. 

A small island is situated close tu 
the town; it is strougly fortified with 
a chain of batteries. After rounding 
this station, we passed into a creek, 
and at length arrived at the landing- 
place which is called the Red Stairs, 
at the base of the hill, on which the 
Monastery of St. Benedict is situated. 
This edifice is a plain building, con- 
structed with granite quarries from 
the rock on which it is built: it is of 





hope was, by the means of a Revolution, to place this Duke on the Throne, which had 
been once occupied by his ancestors. By declaiming against the despotism of the 
Spanish Government, he inflamed the minds of many who loved their country. Among 
the number were Don Rodrigo d’Arcunha, Archbishop of Lisbon; Don Michel d’al- 
mida, Don Mells, Don Pedro Mendoza, and several other Lords and Officers of the 


ted eh 


Royal House, Pinto took care that all the di t ld meet under inviolable 
secrecy, and form a conspiracy, the first object of which was to destroy the Spanish 
power in Portugal; and secondly, to place the Duke of Braganza on the throne. 
Count d’Olivares, the then Spanish Minister, had some suspicion of the designs of 
the conspirators, and in the hope of frustrating them, he appointed the Duke of Bra- 
ganza, General of the Troops, with orders te inspect all places of defence. At the same 
time he gave orders secretly, to several Spanish Governors of those places, to secure 
the person of the General.—The Duke, who knew the Minister, took care to be always 
well attended, and the Spavish Governors had no opportunity to execute their orders. 
Count Olivares found this plan did not succeed, and therefore ordered the Spanish 
Admiral Osorio, who was cruising on the coast of Portugal, to invite the Duke of Bra- 
ganza to dine ou board his ship, and then sail away with him. Fortunately for the 
Duke, a violent tempest dispersed the fleet, and prevented his receiving the intended 
honour.—These events urged the conspirators to fix the day for the execution of their 
projects. They waited only for the consent of the Duke. They put the question to 
him, and the Duke appeared irresolute. His wife, Louisa de Gusman, a woman worthy 
a crown, inspired him with greatness of sou!. ‘ Accept, my Lord,” said she to her 
husband, “ the crown they offer you. It is glorious to die a king, although you bear 
the royal dignity not more than an bour.””—The Duke then arranged with the Conspira- 
tors the execution of the enterprize, which was to take place on Saturday, the Ist of 
December, 1640. The day arrived, aud the Conspirators, to the number of 500, di- 
vided themselves in four companies, and proceeded to the palace by different avenues. 
At eight o’clock in the morning Pinto fired a pistol, as the signal for the Conspirators 
to advance quietly, and perform the work previously agreed on. Mello and his brother, 
followed with a crowd of armed citizens, fell upon the Spanish guard at the en- 
trance of the Palace. They forced their way through the body guards, while D’Almeida 
and his party disarmed and put to flight the German guard. Pinto and his a 
enter 
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considerable size, and spacious in the 
interior, as the walls enclose, besides 
the Church and Cells of the Monks, 
a Cemetery and Hospital. TheChurch 
is ornamented with two pointed stee- 
ples, and lined with chesnut, beauti- 
fully carved and gilt; it is adorned 
with a great number of pictures and 
— of ‘saints; there are about 50 
monks attached to this foundation, 
who are all of the best families in the 
place, and the domains and revenues 
of this monastery are supposed to 
be immense, as it is considered the 
most opulent religious foundation in 
this City; it was erected in 1623. 
The Monastery of St. Anthony is 
the most antient religious fonndation 
in this City. It stands, like most of 
the other Churches, on a lofty bill, 
about two miles from the water-side, 
towards the suburbs. The front of 
the Church exhibits a mixture of the 
Greek and Gothic Architecture that 
prevailed in Europe at the time of 
its erection; it was founded by Don 
Antonio De Almeida, in 1619. Under 
the Church there is a sepulchre, in 
which many of the nobility are in- 
terred. The interior of this edifice, 
like St. Benedict, is adorned with a 


profusion of carving and gilding; 
and in the refectory there are some 
pictures executed by Murillo and 


other Spanish artists. The Cells of 
the Monks are built over a Cuolonade 
which encloses_a large square; and 
under the arcades there are several 


small Chapels similar to those in 
Westminster Abbey. At the foot of 
the hill that winds up to the Church 
there is a lofty stone cross of granite, 
before which genuflections are made 
by persons going up to the Church. 
The terrace commands an extensive 
prospect of the town, harbour, and 
shippiwg. On the summit of a lofty 
hill, contiguous to the aqueduct, the 
Nunuery of St. Theresa forms an in- 
teresting object in the view of the 
town: it is a plain edifice, ia the 
form of an oblong square, of two 
stories, with one entrance, and the 
windows are elevated about 15 feet 
from the ground, and fenced with 
strong bars of iron: here there is no 
admittance for males farther than 
the grate, outside of which, under 
the portal, au aged nun sits to sell 
artificial flowers, pictures, and em- 
broidery, the work of the sisterhood. 
Attached to the Chureh there is a 
light handsome steeple, with a set 
of bells and chimes, remarkable for 
their sweet sound. 

From this Sanctaary a romantic 
and secluded path extends along the 
ridge of the mountains, that border 
on the town, which leads to the source 
of the water that supplies —— 
duct, which is a cascade that tumbles 
down the side of the mountain, and 
in its progress towards the city re- 
ceives the element from several tri- 
butary streams. A. Sinnor. 

‘ (To be continued.) 





entered the Palace, and ran up to the apartment of the Secretary Vasconcellos. 


Ap- 


thony Correa, one of the Clerks of the Secretary, was the first victim who fell under the 
blows of the Conspirators.. Vasconcellos concealed himself in a large closet, under a 
pile of papers, but he did not escape the search of the Conspirators, who dragged him 
out, put him to death, and threw his body out of the window, exclaiming, “‘ the Tyrant 
is dead, Long live Liberty, and Don Juan, King of Portugal.” The Vice-Queen was 
shat up in her apartment.—She wished to go out to harangue the people, but one of 
the Conspirators, named Norogna, pressed her very strongly to go back.—“ Fear, Ma- 
dam,” said he, ‘“* Fear the people. . . .’—‘* What dare they do to me?” replied 
the Lady—“ Nothing more, Madam, than throw your Highness out of the window.” 
The Spaniards were still in possession of the Citadel, and could give admi:sion to the 
Spanish troops. The Conspirators went immediately to the Vice-Queen, and requested 
her to sign an order to the Governor, to deliver up the Citadel. She refused, but was 
threatened so strongly, that she sent the order, supposing the Governor would not obey 
a command which she had written in the power of the Conspirators. Io that idea she 
was deceived, for the Governor, seeing the people in arms before the Citadel, and bear- 
ing their threats to cut himin pieces with his garrison, if be did not surrender, was glad 
of the pretext to give it up. The Conspirators having no more to do, sent Mendoza 
and Mello to the Duke of Braganza with the news of his elevation to the Throne, At 
the same time couriers were dispatched to all the provinces, to order public thanks- 
giving for the recovery of the liberty of Portugal. The Duke of Braganza was pro- 
claimed King. He made his public entry iwto Lisbon, and was solemnly crowned. 
lis Sovereigaty was acknowledged, without contradiction, at Brazil and the ludies, the 
moment the people heard of the Revolution. - 
'. 
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Mr. Unsan; pot Sept. 7. 
]* April and May last, pp. 837, 338, 

and 388, 389, you duly notice a 
work intitled Remarks on the General 
[now Royal] Sea- Bathing Infirmary 
at West Brook, near Margate; its 
public utility and local treatment. By 
Christianus. The Writers in that 
Work are Gentlemen of some note, 
differing in opinion with respect to 
the Institution, Among them I read 
the following names: James Taddy, 
esq.5 Rev. William Frederick Bay- 
lay; Joseph Rainbow, esq.; Daniel 
Jarvis, esq. ; Julius Ludolphus Schro- 
der, esq.; Thomas John Tayler, esq.5 
Stephen Ellis, esq. ; L. Fussell, ~ ; 
Rev. Weeden Butler; James Neild, 
esq.; Dr. Hurlock; and T. Chevalier, 
esq. The book is peculiarly interest- 
ing, as it constitutes a correct and 
lasting record, penned by the parties 
separately, in their own words; and 
as in all probability its sale tended 
with effect to accelerate a reconci- 
liation in every point of view bonour- 
able to the Clergy of the Isle of Tha- 
net and to the Governors and Direc- 
tors of the Infirmary. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 9, 1820, the 
two Vice Presidents, Francis Cobb 
and James Taddy, esqrs. waited on 
Rev. William Frederick Baylay, in 
Cecil-square, and Mr. Warre soon 
joined.the company. At the first ap- 
plication for the loan of his pulpit, 
Mr. B. slightly demurred, requiring 
something that should intimate the 
adjustment of all former disputes. 
To this requisition Mr. C. was ready 
to assent, but Mr. T. paused: hap- 
pily, however, Mr. W. set the affair 
right; and harmony, peace, and mu- 
tual good-will were instantly estab- 
lished. Mr. Baylay’s kindness was 
immediately emulated by his Clerical 
brethren |. ae the Island. On 
Sunday, Aug. 27, the collections at 
Margate Church, at Ramsgate Cha- 
pel of Ease, at St. Peter’s Church, 
at Zion and Ebenezer Chapels, Mar- 
gate, and at Ebenezer Chapel, Rams- 
gate, together with sundry donations, 
amounted to 372i. ld. 

Messrs. Blades and Warre have of- 
fered to advance each 500/, at five 
per cent. interest, for the enlarge- 
ment of the building. The improve- 
ments and additions are to commence 
whensoever the necessary contracts 
shall have been agreed upon.—Esto 
PERPETUA! LonDINENSIS. 


Mr. Unpar, , Sept. 5.. 
OUR Correspondent, J. S. p. 126, 
in treating so unceremoniously 
the opinion of Robert Cooke, Claren- 
cieux Roy D’armes (in p. 35, of the 
preceding Number) is by no means 
justified ; for the case he submits with 
the opinion of that learned and emi- 
nent civilian, Dr. Swabey, is totally 
different in point from the case in 
which Clarencieux gave his opinion. 
In the case quoted by J.S. the cloth 
was purchased by and put up by order 
of the Churchwardens acting as ofli- 
cers of the parish, and the action was 
brought by them, as officers of the 
parish, against the incumbent. It 
should be observed, Covke lived in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
all funerals of the nobility and gentry 
were conducted under the direction 
of the Heralds, a body of persons, of 
whom Cooke was @ senior member, 
and is reported to have been a man 
of considerable skill and reputation. 
Upon those occasions the Heralds 
were themselves (and I believe now 
are, where he officiate,) interested 
in, and benefited by the articles 
laced in the Churches at those so- 
emnities; and therefore Clarencieux 
was extremely competent to know 
from his experience, how that por- 
tion of the cloth, of which he speaks, 
wasin those daysappropriated. Would 
his opinion have been taken had he 
not been considered conversant with 
the subject?) A Consranr Reaper. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, July 28. 
N consequence of your Review of 
i Mr. Lascelles’s * Heraldic Origin 
of Gothic Architecture,” (p. 142) 1 was 
induced to peruse his work with the 

minute attention which it deserves. 

Mr. Lascelles first limiting his. in- 
quiry, and distinguishing between the 
Procress and the origin merely of 
the Pointed Arch, begins by enumer- 
ating seriatim the most celebrated 
systems, answering them as he goes 
ong, and showing the particular bias 
of speculation which led to those sys- 
tems. Then distinguishing between 
what may be called the true historical 
style, and what may be called merely 
the legendary, he lays down as a fun- 
damental position: that the Pointed, 
as well as all other styles of Temple 
Architecture, (as distinguished from 
buildings for domestic and military 
uses)are IMITATIVE and essentially n18- 
TORI- 
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ronicat: that is, they are emblemati- 
cal devices of some remarkable event, 
story, character, or religious attri- 
bute in the history of a whole peo- 
ple, and that a people of great an- 
tiquity and celebrity: that the choice 
and adoption of a style of Temple 
Architecture was by no means a ca- 
pricious preference of any arbitrary 
conventional pattern, which is vari- 
able ad infinitum: that mere taste, 
or fancy is too temporary, local, 
and fluctuating a principle to ac- 
count for his choice. Some greater 
principle than mere determinate, 
powerful and universal, is required 
to controul the will of nations, 
throughout so many climates and 
ages, in adhering to any particular 
style, as that of the Pointed Arch, 
for example. Not to mention that 
other arches are by many of the first 
judges decided to have in them more 
simplicity and beauty than the point- 
ed one ; and also, that this being the 
weakest of all the arches, in struc- 
tures of stone, the beauty of utility 
also must be laid out of this inquiry. 

He then shews that heraldry, being 
historical, using colours for its lan- 
guage or expressions, that Temple 
Architecture is equally so; using 
only more durable and massive ma- 
terials; that civil and military crowns 
(as the mural, the naval, and obsidi- 
onal crown among the Romans,) al- 
lude always to some remarkable fea- 
ture in civil or military Architecture 
—and that the mitre and tiara, which 
are taken from the Jewish Priest- 
hood, allude to their kindred style, 
the ecclesiastical, by the same ana- 
logy. Aud, accordingly, we meet 
with this curvilinearly-pointed form, 
at every glance, repeated in the win- 
dows, doors, ceilings, the transepts, 
and nave of a Gothic Cathedral. 

Mr. Lascelles acknowledges the 
Gothic to be the most awful and ma- 
jestic of any style; possessing as much 
delicacy and sprightliness as it dves 
vastness and sublimity. 

The next step he takes isto inquire 
from what incident that pattern was 
taken, at what period, aod why? 

Mr. Lascelles shows that the Ca- 
thedral ceremony or ritual (restored 
and carried to its highest pitch du- 
ring the Crusades) is, point for point, 
of Hebrew original: that this ritual, 
kept up by the Greek and Latin 
Churches, has many ceremonies and 
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emblems in common with the Pa- 
gans: that among these last, a tra- 
dition of a deluge was universally 
received, as well as among the He- 
brews themselves: that it was com- 
memorated particularly in Egypt and 
at the Elusinian mysteries, by car- 
rying about a sHiP or Boat, with 
a shrine in it: which religious pomp 
was performed by Priests; while 
among the Jews also the first Church 
was a mere portable ark or taber- 
nacle. That it is remarkable the 
Jews confined their notions of sal- 
vation to the present life only ; hav- 
ing no distinct revelation (before the 
coming of the Messtan) of a fu- 
ture state, as Bishop Warburton has 
proved. But even if there is any 
doubt concerning the accuracy of 
this position of Warburton’s— the 
very doubt proves that that import- 
ant doctrine is not so clearly and 
manifestly expressed in any part of 
the Old Testament, as it is TrurovuGH- 
our the New. That. to the Jews, 
therefore, as well as to all the Pagan 
nations, the event of so supernatural 
a destruction as that caused by the 
deluge, but above all, that singular 
instance of supernatural preservation 
in the family of one man, the father 
of the human race, by means of the 
ark, was the most awful event that 
had occurred since the creation of 
the world; and that any monument 
or representation of it exhibited to 
the senses the most significant token 
of the Deity’s power, severity, and 
favour; all at once—the great ob- 
jects of our admiration, fears and 
hopes. That the belief or non-belief 
by any one in this age, of there 
having once occurred such a pheno- 
menon as the deluge, is immaterial 
to the argument; it is enough that 
the first ages believed it. That the 
Hebrew ceremonial was expressly 
calculated to make a great impres- 
sion on the senses: while the instru- 
ment or means of such sigoal preser- 
vation of the Patriarchal family, or 
any thing in its form or shape, any 
likeness to, or emblem of it, was held 
sacred by the Jews, as well as by anu 
the antients; was imitated in their 
religious representations, their coins, 
their sacred vestments, sacred uten- 
sils, as well as temples—io fact war 
to them the only emblem koown of 
salvation and immortality. That 
sacred, as well as profane writers, 

agree 
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agree in the account of the same 
man (called Noah by the former, 
and Deucalion, or Janus, by the lat- 
ter,) having immediately after the 
deluge FOUNDED PUBLIC WORSHIP: 
that the fable of the two-faced Janus, 
and the story of Prometheus and Epi- 
methens, denoted the man who had 
seen the world before, as well as 
after the deluge—the man who had 
lived twice, or rather three times, 
for the interval of the deluge itself 
was accounted an intermediate state 
of being; that altars, and even whole 
temples were built in the form of a 
ship and that the Arkite worship— 
in a temple of the form of a ship, 
was diffused universally over all the 
antient world from China to our re- 
motest western isles. That the pro- 
portions of the Ark of Moses, or the 
Ark of the Covenant (the tabernacle 
so often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, and alluded to, figuratively, 
in the New) these proportions are 
evidently those of a ship or boat; 
and that though Moses does not in 
express terms prescribe the shape of 
a boat or ship, he prescribes zo other 
shape—nor was it necessary to pre- 
scribe the shape in words, under the 
supposition that this was the very 
purpose they had then immediately 
under their eyes, while the dimen- 
sions it was necessary to specify, 
these being variable, and a matter 
of regulation. That the proportions 
given by Moses are evidently those 
of a boat or ship; and assuming that 
the ark of the deluge was of course 
in that shape—that the form of a 
Gothic nave co-incidcs with those 
proportions; while the very word 
nave is derived from a name imply- 
ing a ship in all the old languages. 
To which may be added further, that 
among the Hebrews and Saxons, the 
one an exclusively-maritime—and the 
other, an exclusively-shepherd peo- 
ple, residing in tents—the first arti- 
ficial building was intended to move, 
or to rest upon the waters only: ac- 
cordingly, that among these two na- 
tions, the word for a building and a 
ship is the same. Whence it follows, 
by the fairest analogy, that not only 
the first altar, but the first taberna- 
cle (as well as the ark of the delnge) 
were all three in the form of a ship or 
boat : (that curvilinearly conical form, 
observable in the pier of a bridge, in 
in the shape of a fish, in the superfi- 
cies of a tumulus, and in a surgeon's 
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lancet:) and that any perpendicular, 
horizontal, or parabolic section of 
THIs form Givgs THE PointED ArcH. 

In the course of the Essay, Mr. 
Lascelles shews that all crowns an- 
tient and modern, as well as tiaras, 
mitres, crosiers, and sceptres; all mi- 
litary standards of nations, and all 
coats of arms of individual families, 
were originally religious symbols, 
derived through the lower Greek 
Empire from the antient Jews and 
Egyptians, aud revived by the Cru- 
saders and Freemasons, so long the 
celebrated itinerant Architects of 
Europe. And he suggests that this 
Architecture may not improperly be 
called the Mosaic, or Cathedral Ar- 
chitecture ; recommending, at the 
same lime, an entire reconsideration 
of this subject to the Society of Ao- 
tiquaries by those of their members 
who are conversant in the Hebrew 
Language and Antiquities. In the 
mean time he reduces every imagi- 
nable variety of the Pointed Arch 
into three formula, which he entitles: 
I. The lancet, or mitre point. II. 
The chalice, canopy, or diadem point. 
III. The embowed point. The last 
formula is the perpendicular section ; 
it supposes a boat reversed. But in 
this, as well as in the other two sec- 
tions (the horizontal and oblique), the 
keel makes the point in all. 

Though the work is not long, it 
notices some curious particulars, de- 
tailed by way of illustration, that 
cannot well be inserted in these |i- 
mits, as well as three outlines en- 
graved of the respective sections of 
a ship, above-mentioned. And these 
three formule, he embodies in the 
following theorem: “ Place the mo- 
del of a keel upright, and fixing its 
top in a swivel, this keel revolved 
about a perpendicular axis (with vari- 
able degrees of opening atthe lowerex- 
tremity) will make that irregular cur- 
vilinear cone, any hyperbolic section 
of which gives the Pointed Arch.” 

The proofs Mr. Lascelles makes 
use of in his argument are, besides 
the reason of the thing, and the his- 
torical purpose of ‘Temples: I. The 
coinciding positire testimony, co- 
temporaneous and successive, from 
age to age, of profane writers, cor- 
roborated by Scripture. Il. Analogy. 
ill. And last, Etymology. 

Mr. L. announces also, as in a state 
of preparatiou, an Essay on the Origin 
of the Grecian Orders. ~— 

r. 
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Mr.Urnan, Shrewsbury, Aug. 1. 
LOVER OF ANTIQUITIES in 

vol. LXXXVIII. p. 386, re- 

uests Views and Descriptions of the 
burches of Tong and Cound, co. 
Salop. Of Coun, you will herewith 
receive @@rawing (sce Plate J.) with 
Church-dotes, &c. Tone shail fol- 
low as ‘soon as I can ge some 
valuable: ments rélative to that 


very igteresting and beautiful” do- 


main. : 
situated about 


Coun 
seven st of Shrews- 


bury; it isa Rectory, in the Deanery 
of Salop, and Hundred of Cundover. 
The C not te : oe 
' structure, dedicated to St. Peter: it 

consists of a broad ihe: adie and « 


side aile to the South, divided by four. 
arches, supported by eircular « . 


pointed at 
columns, with plain lined capitals; 
there is a piscina on the Southside, 
in an ornamented viche. Thé Font 
appears of considerable antiquity ; it 
is banded ee the top with fuliage, 
much matilated, under which, with 
roses in eirclets, the lower part is. 
quite plain. There are some remains 
of stamed glass in the East window 
of the South gile. - The exterior of 
the Southside of the Chagcel has been 
repaired im a most incongraotts man-' 


ner with common brick-work. The © 


following Monumestal Memorials § 
were transcribed at >the time b vi- 
sited the Church, Sept. 18, 1810. 


On a Marble Tablet against the South 
wall of the Chancel. 
M. & ” > 
Juxta manent 
Resurrectionem Justorom _ 
* Jaconus Cressetr, “°° 
Rector istius Ecclesia, 


t #3 
*% er 


. - Obijt Etizabeths, 
Bia Th 
Arms.— Azure, a cross engrailed 
Or, Cressett; impaling, per bend si- 
nister Ermine and Ermines, a lion 
rampant Or, Edwardes. 
Gent. Mac. Sepiember, 1820. 


4 


Description of Cound, co. Salop. 


On « Mortum 
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On a handsome Monument 
the North wall of the Chancel. 
Near this place 
lies the body of Rosert Crrsserr, esq. 
whose good-nature gained him the love, 
his probity the esteem, 
and his sincerity the friendship, 
both of his equals and superiors.’ 
His affability got him the respect of bis 
dependants, 
and his charity the prayers of the poor, 
so that he preserved the dignity of his 


family, 
and died lamented by all. 
To his memory, 
Bareaara, his beloved and disconsolate 
Relict, 
erected this Monument, 
° as a token of her 
_) unfeigned love to him when living, 
and unalterable respect now, dead. 

He, departed this life May the 5th, 1728, 
in the 32d year of his age, leaving behind 
bim Epwarp, the only son and child he 
had by her, to inherit their estates and — 
fortune. 

On. an clegant Monument on the 
North side the Chancel. 
To the memory of Dr. Epwarp Cressetr, 
Bishop of Lianparr, 
Second son of Epwarp Cressett, esq. 
who died Feb. 13, 1755, 
in the 58th year of his age. 

He mafried first Aatna, the youngest 
daughter of Gaivrrtu Rice, of Newtown, 
io Carmarthensbite, esq. by whom he 

. to chad ap ‘issue, 

He afierwards married Frances, the 
eldest daogtter of.Thomas Pelham, esq. 
of Lewes. in Sussex, 

by whom he liad ove-dao 
Ecizasetu, who’ survives him, 
‘to Whami he béGuéathed his whole estate. 


Arms.—Thé See of Liandaff, im- 
paling Cresseit. ‘ ‘ 
wall: 


North: 


‘of: t a 
, sand Cound- Hall, in Shropshire, ; 
who departed this life,the 1s1. of Jam. 1803, 
1 ihe Fo gee of bn pe 
. He pang So i dase daughter of 
Nicholas Ha) Mp Se 
. of Canbary, in Surrey; who survives him. 
‘ ,% ‘ Also one : ; 
Joun Cressery Peas, 
who succeeds to his estates, 
and two daughters, Frances and Anne. 
The above 
Heway Cresserr Psunan, was 
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the son of Tuomas Petuam, knight, was carelessly made too near the tree, 

_ who married which communicating with the hol- 

Jans, sister and co-heir to Extzaset#, low and decayed parts, caused its de- 
daughter of James Huxety, esq. struction. On the 25th of June, 1814, 

of Darnford, in Oxfordshire, I fortunately made a sketch of the 

who married then venerable tree, and took the di- 


Rosert Cressetr, esq. : : 
grandfather to Epwarp Cressett, mensions, which may be worth pre- 


Lord Bishop of Llandaff. serving. 


anand Girt at Dottom.......0.cecereeeees 
Tus Lavy Oak, in this neigh- — in the middle 
bourhood, enquired after by your — under the boughs. see 
Correspondent, “ R. B.” vol. LXXX. —_—The height ..-..esssew ssserssenens 
p- 431, is nearly demolished. A fire Yoars, &c. D. Panxss. 


in, 


ee 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


* Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime, 
Ye towers that wear the mossy vest of time ; 
Ye massy piles of old munificence, 
At once the pride of learning and defence ; 
Ye cloisters pale, that, length’ning to the sight, 
To contemplation, step by step, invite ; 
Ye high-arch’d walks, where oft the whispers clear 
Of harps unseen have swept the Poet’s ear ; 
Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 
Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praise ; 
Lo! your lov’d Isis, from the bordering vale, 
With all a Mother’s fondness bids you hail ! 
Hail, Oxford, hail ! — ‘Tuomas Warton’s “ Triumph of Isis.” 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries. North-east, Northampton; North-west, Warwick ; East, Buck- 
iogham ; South, Berks; West, Gloucester. 
Greatest length, 50; greatest breadth, 38; circumference, 190; square, 142 


miles. 

Province. Canterbury. Diocese, Oxford, excepting 7 parishes (Banbury, 
Croperdy, Horley, Hornton, Langford, Milton, and Thame) in Lincoln. 
Circuit, Oxford. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. Dobuni. 

Roman Province. Flavia Cesariensis. Stations. Alauna, Alchester; Brava- 
vis, Banbury. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Mercia. 

Antiquities. Rottricn stones ; Druidical circle, called by Bede the second 
wonder of Britain; “ Devil’s coits,” three monumental stones near Stanton 
Harcourt; Bickley pillar.— EZarth-works, Grime’s-dyke; Astall-barrow. 
Roman entrenchments at Alchester; Challow-hill; Chest-hill; Dedding- 
ton; Dyke-hills, near Dorchester; and Hill-wood ; Hook-norton (Saxon) 
and Tedmarton-castle (Danish) camps.— Abbeys of Dorchester ; Ensham; 
Oseney ; and Thame.—Priories of Bicester; Bright well; Burford; and Minster 
Lovel. Nunneries of Godstow and Goring. Churches of Adderbury (stee- 
ple 160 feet high); Bampton ; Bloxham (over the West door curious sculp- 
ture); Dorchester (windows painted with the history of Birinus); Henley- 
upon-Thames (handsome town); Irtey (one of the finest specimens of 
Saxon architecture in the Kingdom); Curist-cnurcu CatHeprat; St. 
Mary’s (the University Church, and where the Bampton lectures are de- 
livered, erected in 1498, spire 180 feet); St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford 5 
Thame ; and ep eee of Dorchester (of cast lead, noticed by Stuke- 
ley and Gough as the most antient, and perhaps only one of its kind a 

world) ; 
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world); at Kiddington, in Mr. Brown’s Barden, (brought from Islip, and 

said to be that in which Edward the Confessor was baptized); Rotherfield 

Gray's; and St, Peter’s in the East.—Crosses of Ensham ; Ifley ; Kidding- 

ton; and Marston.—Cuastles of Bampton; and Broughton.—Mansions of 

Adderbury; Astall: Ewelm; Mapledurham; Miocherry; Minster Lovel ; 

Stanton Harcourt (curious kitchen); Swinbrook ; and Prebendal-house at 

Thame.—Conduit at Nuneham Courtenay, erected near Carfax Church, Ox- 

ford, in 1617, taken down and presented to Earl Harcourt in 1787. 

DorcuestER was an-episcopal see, established by Birinus, the Apostle 
of the West Saxons, in 635, and removed by St. Remigius de Fescamp, to 
Lincoln, in 1086. It comprized the Kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex. Most 
of its Bishops bad sepulture in its abbey. The town once contained 7 churches, 

In Eweim Church are the monuments of Thomas Chaucer, son of Geoffrey 
the poet, 1434; Matilda Chaucer, widow of the poet, 1436; and Alicia, bis 
grand-daughter, widow of William de la Pole, first Duke of Suffolk, 1475. 
The Mansion-house was built by the Duke of Suffulk in 1424. 

Gopstow Nunnery, founded by Editha, widow of Sir William Launcelne, 
was consecrated in 1138, in the presence of Stephen, his Queen Maud, and 
many of the nobility. Here was educated Rosamund Clifford, the beautiful 
mistress of Henry IJ. The story of her being poisoned by Queen Eleanor is 
of modern invention. She was buried before the high altar in this place with 
the epitaph, 

“ Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda, 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 

At Oxrorp was established, in 1221, the first house of the Dominicans, called 
also Preaching or Black Friars. The Cathedral of Christ Church was found- 
ed asa nunnery in 727, by Didanus, a Regulus of this county, and bis daugh- 
ter Frideswide. The present building was erected about the 11th century, 
and in it are monuments of St. Frideswide, its first prioress, 740; Guimond, 
first prior, 1149; Lady Elizabeth Montague, who gave Christ Church mea- 
dow, 1353; and Robert King, last Abbot of Oseney, and first Bp. of Oxford, 
155T.—The Arundelian marbles collected by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arun- 
del, and given by his grandson, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, at the instigation 
of John Evelyn, esq. the author of “ Sylva,” are in an apartment near the 
Schools.—The first Printer in England was Corsellis, who printed at Oxford 
in 1468; three years before Caxton began printing, and six years before he 
printed in England. 

At Tuame, died Osketyl, Abp. of York, 970. In the Church, among many 
antient monuments, are those of Geoffrey Dormer, merchant of the Staple of 
Calais; Richard Quatremayne, founder of the chantry here, died 1460; Sir 
John Clarke, who on Aug. 16, 1573, took prisoner Louis of Orleans, Duke 
of Longueville; and Jobn Lord Williams of Thame, founder of the school 
and alms-houses. 

At Woopsrock, Alfred the Great translated Boethius “ De Consolatione 
Philosophiz.” John Rous says, here was the most antient park in England ; 
it was surrounded by a stone wall by Henry I. In it was the bower of the 
fair Rosamund, the scene of Addison’s poetical comedy. 

“ Aud now perhaps with Dido’s ghost she roves, 
And hears and tells the story of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fate, 
For love that made them wretched, made them great: 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan 
Which gain’d a Virgil, and an Addison.” — Tickell. 

Elizabeth was confined in the Manor-house, in the custody of Sir-Henry 

Biding field, in her sister Mary’s reign. 


COLLEGES AND HALLS. 

Aut Souts Cotvzce, so named from the directions given to the society to 
pray for the souls of ail the faithful deceased, was founded in 1437 by Hear 
Chicheley, Abp. of Canterbury. The first court, 124 feet by 72; the send, 
architect Hawksmoor, 172 by 155. The chapel is simply beautiful: over the 
altar is a fine “ Noli me tangere,” by Mengs, cost 3157. In the hall is a sta- 

' tue 
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tue of Judge Blackstone, by Bacon, cost 472/. 10s. In the library, the largest 
room of its kind in the kingdom, 198 feet long, 32} broad, 40 high, is a bust 
of Chicheley, by Roubiliac, and a statue of Colonel Christopher Codrington, 
buried in the chapel, 1716. He left 10,000/. to build the library, the first 
stone of which was laid by Dr. Young the poet, in 1716, and its total cost 
was 12,1012. 5s. The song of ** The Ali Souls Mallard” is in the Oxford Sau- 
sage. Of this College, Preiates, Suzupon, of Canterbury; Thomas, of Win- 
chester ;.and Taytor of Downe and Connor. Statesmen, Sir William Petre ; 
Sir Clemeat Edmondes; Henry Coventry ; and Sir William Trumball. Law- 
yers, Lord Chancellor Talbot ; and Str Witt1am Buacksrone. Physicians, 
Lisacre, the first person who taught Greek at Oxford; and Sypennam. 
Architect, Sin Curistorpner Wren. Traveller, Sit Anthony Shirley. Poet, 
Robert Heyrick. Political Writer, Marchmont Needham. Platonist, Norris. 
Sceptic, Tindal. 

Baxriot Cottecer, so called from its founder in 1263, John de Baliol, of 
Bernard’s Castle in Durham, father of the unfortunate King of Scotland. 
Quadrangle 120 feet by 80. The windows of the chapel are brilliantly paint- 
ed. Among the plate is a cup presented by Kyrie, the “ Man of Ross.” Of 
this college, Reformer, Wicxuirre. Prelates, Morton and Abbot of Can- 
terbury ; Tunsraxt of Durham; and Dovatas of Salisbury. Statesmen and 
Patrons of Learning, Humpnrey tae Goop Duke or Guiovucrster, and 
Tirrorr, Earl of Worcester. Lawyers, Lord Keeper Coventry; Chief Jus- 
tice Popham; and Chief Barons Davenport and Atkyns. Historians and 
Topographers, Rous of Warwick ; Atkyns of Gloucester; and Hutchins of 
Dorset. Astronomers and Muthematicians, Knill and Bradley. Naturalist, 
Evelyn. Political Economists, Charles Davenant and Apam Smita. Je- 
suit, Parsons. Founder of the Antinomians, Crisp. 

Brasen- Nose Cotiece, so named from being built on the site of a hall 
thus denominated from a large nose of brass affixed as a knocker to the gate, 
was founded in 1509 by William Smith, Bp. of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sut- 
ton of Cheshire, knt. Over the Hall-door are very antient busts of Alfred 
the Great, and Johannes Scotus Erigena. In the Library are the MS notes 
and collations of the Classics by Wasse. Of this College, Prelates, Smith 
of Gloucester, and 14 others. Lawyers, Lord Chancellor Egerton; and Ley 
Earl of Mariborough. Physicians, Caldwell. Scholers, the two Nowells, 
Deans of Westminster and Litchfield ; Whittingham, Dean of Durham; Sir 
Henry Savire; Sir John Spelman; Burton, author of “ The Anatomy of 
Melancholly ;* and the Puritan Bolton. Martyrologist, Fox. Astronomer, 
Brerewood. Poet, Sir John Stradling. Political Arithmetician, Sir William 
Petty. Antiquaries and Topographers, Humpnrey Luwyp, of Wales; Erdes- 
wick, of Staffordshire; Sir Peter Leycester, of Cheshire; Burton, of Leices- 
tershire; Ashmole, of Berks; Prince, of Devon; Watson, of Halifax; and 
Whittaker, of Manchester. 

Curisr-Cuurcn Coxrrecs, the largest in the University, was founded in 
1525 by Cardinal Wolsey. West front, 382 feet long. Principal quadrangle, 
264 feet by 261. In the tower over the gateway, completed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren in 1661, hangs the bell “ Tom,” brought from Oseney Abbey, and 
re-cast in 1680, weight nearly 17,000\lbs. It is celebrated by Bp. Corbet in 
his Poems; by Spark, in the Muse Anglicane ; and by Dean Aldrich, in the 
catch, “ Hark, the bonny Christ Church bells.” The Hall, built by Wolsey, 
115 feet long, 40 wide, and 50 high, has a beautiful Gothic window, and highly- 
ornamented roof. Peckwater Court, so called from the proprietor of an inn 
or hotel which stood on part of its site, was began from a an by Dean Ald- 
rich, in. 1705, The Library, which occupies the East side of the square, was 
founded in 1710, from a design by Dr. Clarke. It is 141 feet long, 30 broad, 
and 37 high, and contairs a very valuable collection of books, prints, and 
coins; a statue of Locke, by Roubiliac; and many busts. Ina room below 
is a fine collection of paintings, given by General Guise in 1165. Canterbury 

re, so denominated from occupying the site of Canterbury Hail, which 
was founded by Islip, Abp. of Canterbury, in 1361, and of which Sin Tnomas 
More was a student, was completed in 1783; architect, Wyatt. The Cathe- 


dral, before noticed in “ Antiquities,” is 154 feet long, cross aile 102. = 
Shure 
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Charch has been the occasional residence of Henry VIII.; Elizabeth; James I. 
bis Queen Anne of Denmark, and his son Henry Prince of Wales; Charles 1. 
and bis brother-in-law Frederick, King of Bohemia, both of whom were ma- 
triculated here in 1616; Queen Henrietta-Maria, and her nephews Princes Ru- 
pert and Maurice; Charles I.; James Il.; and his present Majesty in 1814. 
—Of this College, Reformer, Peter Martyr. Prelates, Wake and Potter of 
Canterbury ; Boulton and Robinson of Armagh; Piers, Matthew, Dolben, and 
Markham of York ; Compton of London; Trevor of Durham ; Duppa, Morley, 
and Trelawny (one of the Seven Bishops), of Winchester; Corser, Reynolds, 
and Bagot, of Norwich; Fe.t of Oxford; Arrersury of Rochester; Prideaux 
of Worcester ; Sanderson of Lincola ; Francis Gastrece of Chester (buried 
in the Cathedral, 1725); Benson of Gloucester; Tuomas TANNER (buried in 
the Cathedral, 1735), and Shipley, of St. Asaph. Smalridge and Conybeare of 
Bristol. Statesmen, Carleton, Viscount Dorchester ; Sir William Godolphin ; 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset; Heneage and Daniel Finch, Earls of Nottingham ; 
Bennet, Earl of Arlington; Sir William Wyndham; Carteret, Earl Granville; 
Sr. Joun Lorp Botincsrokxe; Lord Lyttelton; and Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
Lawyers, Lord Keeper Edward Lyttelton, Baron Mounslow (buried in the 
Cathedral, 1645); Chief Justice Sir John Banks, (buried in the Cathedral, 
1644), and Murray, Eart or Mansrietp. Philosophers, Locke; Experi- 
mental, Desaguliers ; and Mechanical, Hooke. Orientalist, Eowarp Pococke 
(buried in the Cathedral, 1691). Classical Scholars, Meric Casaubon; Price, 
Sparke, Boyle Earl of Orrery, Dean Aldrich, Cracherode, and its late Dean 
Cyril Jackson. Mathematician, Gunter. Divines, Sourn, Allestree, Freind, 
and Newton. Schoolmasters, Mulcaster, Grey, and Bussy. Physicians, 
Llewellyn, Willis, Stubbe, Lower, Hannes, Freind, and Lee, who left 20,0007. 
for the anatomical lecture. Astronomer, Gregory. Historian, Heath. Lex- 
icographer, Adam Littleton. Antiquaries, Sir Andrew Fountaine, and Browne 
Willis. Topographers, Campen, Carew of Cornwall; Drake and Burton of 
York. Traveller, Hackluyt. Poets, Sin Puitir Syoney; Gosson; Peele; 
Holyday; Cartwright; Randolph; and Brady. Dramatists, Ben Jonson ; 
and Orway. LEssayists, Budgell; Bonnel Thoruton; and Colman. Puri- 
tan, Sir Humphrey Lynd. Quaker, Penn. Methodists, Jonn and Cuarurs 
Was.ey. ; 

Corpus Cuaisti Cotuece, so denominated from its original dedication to 
God Almighty, the most holy body of Christ, the blessed Virgin, and several 
saints, was founded in 1516 by Richard Fox, Bp. of Winchester. Quadrangle 
101 feet by 80. Hall, 50 by 25. Chapel, 70 by 25. Altar-piece, “* The Ado- 
ration,” by Rubens. In the Library are the MSS of the Oxford antiquaries, 
Bryne and Fulman, and an invaluable set of Aldine classics. Frederick 111. 
of Prussia, and his two sons, lodged here during their visit in 1814. Of this 
College, Prelates, Canpinatu Powe of Canterbury; Jewex. of Salisbury; 
Pococke of Meath; and Fowler of Gloucester, Antiquaries, Twyne; Chiss- 
hall; and Milles, Dean of Exeter. Scholars, John Rainolds, Dean of Lin- 
coln, (buried in the Chapel); Basil Kennet; and Hare, Lord Coleraine. Di- 
vines, Hooker ; Featley, and “the ever memorable” Joho Hales. School- 
master, Gill. Biographer, Fiddes. Herald, Austis. Traveller, Sir Jobn 
Mennes. Collector, Sic Ashton Lever. Dramatist, Edwards. Author of 
“ Sandford and Merton,” Day. 

Exerer Coutece was founded in 1315, by Walter de Stapledon, Bp. of 
Exeter, whence its name. Principal front, 220 feet long. Quadrangle nearly 
& parallelogram of 135 feet.—Of this College, Prelates, Secker of Canter- 
bury; Prideaux of Worcester ; Bull of St. David's; Bayley of Bangor; and 
Conybeare of Bristol. Zawyers, Sir Joun Forrescue; Sir John Dodde- 
ridges Sir William Noy; Sir Anthony Fitzherbert ; Lord Chancellor Coorsr 
Eart or Suarrsnuny; and Chief Justices Rolle and Treby. Valiant 
Royalists, James Duke of Hamilton; and Paulet Marquess or Wincues- 
TER. Hebrician, Kennicott. Classical Scholars, Upton and Toup. Plaio- 
nist, Norris. Mathematician, Brouucker. Civilian, Duck. Historians, 
Wheare, the first Camden professor ; Carey second Earl of Monmouth ; and 
Tindal, continuator of Rapin. Topographers, Boruase of Cornwall, and 


Lewis of Margate. Herald, Aostis, Divines, Hakewell ; oaaniee , a 
Jalker, 
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Walker, author of “ Sufferings of the Clergy.” Nonconformist, Caryll. Phy- 
sicians, Sir Simon Baskerville ; Gideon Harvey ; and Frank Nicholls. Poets, 
Browne, and Hole. Translator of Higden, Trevisa. Author on Appari- 
tions, Glanville. 

Jusus Cottece was founded in 1571 by Dr. Hugh ap Rice, or Price, 
Treasurer of St. David’s. Two quadrangles, first 90 feet by 70; second 100 
by 90. Inthe Library is Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Collection of Books. 
In the Chapel, among other monuments, are those of its Principals, Sir 
Eubule Thelwall, munificent benefactor, 1630; and Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
statesman and civilian, 1685.—Of this College, Prelates, Usuer of Armagh; 
Andrewes of Winchester; Lloyd of Worcester (one of the Seven Bishops) ; 
and Rider of Killaloe. Antiquaries, David Powell, and Epwarp Luwyp. 
Weish Poet, Rees Prichard. Divines, Lucas; Worthington; Henry Owen; 
and Bandinel, the first Bampton Lecturer. Letter. Writer, James Howell. 
Traveller, Herbert. Lexicographer, John Davis. Beau, Nash. 

Lincotn Couuece was founded in 1427 by Richard Flemming, Bp. of Lin- 
coln, whence its name. Two quadrangles, one a square of 80, the other of 
70 feet. In the Library is a collection of Greek and Latin MSS. given by Sir 
George Wheler.—Of this College, Prelates, Potter of Canterbury ; Crew of 
Durham ; Sanderson of Lincoln; and Wetenhall of Kilmore. Lawyer, Chief 
Justice Sir Edmund Anderson. Biblical Translators, Kilbye, and Brett. 
Sazxonist, Marshall,f Dean of Gloucester. Mathematician, Hopton. Physi- 
cian, Rapcurrrs. Lexicographer, Davies. Traveller, Sir George Wheler. 
Divines, Grey, author of *‘ Memoria Technica ;” and Hervey, of “ Medita- 
tions.” Ecclesiastical Historian, Fowlis, Roman Catholic, Weston. Puri- 
tans, Bolton, and Burgess. Nonjurors, Kettlewell, and Dr. Hicks. Me- 
thodist, Joan Wesuey. Sceptic, Tindal. 

(To be continued.) Byro. 
: ae 
Mr. Urnpay, Aug.10. Churchwardens and _ Parishioners 


| BEG leave to trouble you upon 
the subject of a particular mode 
of deriving titles to Pews in Parish 
Churches, which I feel less-reluctance 
in doing, as some questions upon Fa- 
culty Pews have already been lately 
introduced to the public attention, 
and answered by some unkoown Cor- 
respondents; and | nome one or other 
of those gentlemen will, through the 
medium of your valuable and old- 
established Publication, take upon 
himself the troable of explaining how 
and in what manner the grievance 
complained of may be removed. 

The parish church of Alcester, in 
Warwickshire, is peculiarly circum- 
stanced, as to the tenure of the Pews; 
owing, io a great measure, to the 
number of Dissenters, principally Ca- 
tholicks, resident within the parish. 
Until | was aware of this crrcum- 
stance, I had always been given to 
understand that no person could hold 
a Pew in a Church, unless in respect 
of a dwelling-house, and never as ap- 
purtenant to Jand; and that it was 
unlawful to sell or dispose of Pews, 
unless there were more than sufficient 
for the accommodation of the Pa- 
rishioners ; in which case, the over- 
plus might be disposed of by the 


jointly, avd the produce applied in 
reduction of the Church-rates. 

In the parish in question, the Pews 
were originally built, and have always 
been repaired in the same way that 
the Church is, that is to say, at the 

eneral charge of the Paymasters, 

y arale made in the same ratio as 
the rates for the relief of the Poor, 
which I believe to be a custom adopt- 
ed in general throughout England, 
ee in many places are to be 
found instances of Lords of Manors, 


and other particular persons, charge- 


able by immemorial custom with 
this incumbrance. But notwithstand- 
ing this mode of contributing to the 
repairs of the Church, which is both 
just and reasonable, the way in which 
the inhabitants derive their title to 
the Pews is far from being so. There 
the Pews are considered as personal 
chattels, distinct from the dwelling- 
houses, not descendible to the heir, 
and the property of any person what- 
ever, who may be inclined to pur- 
chase them, which is the way in 
which they are for the most part ac- 
quired ; it is even not unfrequent to 
expose them for sale by public auc- 
tion, and for Dissenters to purchase 
them in this way for no other pur- 


pose 
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pose than for the sake of profit, by 
elting them at annual rents. The 
inconvenience occasioned by such 

ractices, which cannot be considered 
in any other light than as disgraceful, 
can well be imagined, to those who 
would wish to attend their Church ; 
who probably have not an opportu- 
nity of purchasing, or think it im- 
proper to become parties to such a 
procentiegs and whilst a respectable 
ouseholder is thus excluded, and 
probably when the Church is only 
partially filled, an inhabitant of an 
adjoining parish, not possessed of 
realty within the parish of Alcester, 
is in the enjoyment of a Pew, and 
even without the necessity of contri- 
buting to church repairs, or rates. I 
believe it to be doubtful, whether the 
custom is not so far ripened into ge- 
neral usage, as to be too deeply 
rooted for the Bishop of the diocese 
to exercise the authority with which 
he is invested by the common law 
(except in particular places wherein 
the same power is exercised by the 
Churchwardens), of parcelling out the 
Pews in every part of the Church, 
except the chancel, and making new 
allotments of them, upon a complaint 
being made and verified by a portion 
of the respectable part of the pa- 
rishioners. 

It would certainly be much to be 
desired if some remedy could in any 
way be applied to a system so preg- 
nant with injustice to the parishioners, 
and prejudicial to the best interests 
of the Established Church. 

Yours, &c. 


—_— 


Poems or Lucretius, Porg, &c. 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 
M4’ himself, with all his proud 

hoasts of reason, occupies but 
a single link in the chain of Provi- 
dence ;—he shrinks into insignificance 
when < mmes to the illimitable range 
of intelligences which we conceive it 
probable indue and animate the 
numberless created beings which peo- 
ple the vast domains of this universe, 
—beings which, to us, are utterly un- 
known,—and which they may exer- 
cise with intuitive freedom. The 
race of beings which vegetate upon 
this planet which we call our home, 
—- it is probable, approximate 
a middle rank in the order of intel- 
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though we think we can trace its first 
commencement in the subordinate 
stages of animal existence of our sys- 
tem, we soon lose it in heights which 
are beyond all possibility of our reach. 
As worlds crowd on worlds in the 
ample space, which philosophy no 
less than reason has assigned to crea- 
tion, itis rational to suppose that the 
perceptions of intellect are, through- 
out the vast and indefinite scale which 
reigos throughout her realms, varied 
in their respective and unequal pro- 
portions. 

The light of our natural faculties 
beams with a radiance corresponding 
with our natural condition,—which 
radiance, though it often shines con- 
siderably brighter through the en- 
dowments of genius, and the adven- 
titious aids of industry and education, 
—even when mind has shone out in 
its utmost vigour, has ever been 
clouded by weakness and incapacity. 
Among the most eminent philoso- 
phers in antient times who adorned 
the Academy, the Lyceum, and the 
Portico, this weakness and obscurity 
was manifest when their respective 
founders and followers applied them- 
selves in vain to the elucidation of 
various phenomena connected with 
natore and man. 

The higher pretensions of sages of 
modern times,—of our Boyles, of our 
Lockes, and our Newtons, have, in 
their enquiries, exhibited instances of 
mortifying and reiterated failure, and 
brought home a powerful conviction 
to their minds of the bewildering 
darkness which, even in its most as- 
piri moments, o’ershadows the 
exertions of human reason and of 
buman intellect. 

The narrowness and inadequacy of 
our powers of intellect,—upon which 
Pope has so frequently descanted, 
may likewise be said to be sometimes 
conspicuous when we attempt to view 
Revelation with the eye of reason; 
and to reconcile the apparent discre- 
pancies which must occasionally strike 
the examiner who would fain arrive 
at clear and satisfactory light on 
things which, in certain respects, in- 
volve questions of primary import- 
ance. Theology, f interpreted in 
the sense of the letter, plainly incul- 
cates the existence only of a single 
world; to which all the powers and 
resuurces of the universe are directed, 

and 
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and upon which the regards of Omni- 

tence seem concentrated. Whilst 
thus addressing us, its various pro- 
phecies, allusions, and narratives, 
seem absolutely to contradict those 
mighty realities which are neverthe- 
less corroborated and confirmed by 
all the experimental assurances of 
Science. Borne on the wings of pro- 
bability, the imagination of man, 
soaring beyond the limited confines 
of a single world, expatiates amongst 
numberless other spheres; that, from 
evidence of the most unexceptionable 
kind, —from accurate experiments, 
constrains the sober judgment to de- 
termine, are habitable and animated 
worlds, framed and designated for 
like purposes with our own. Dis- 
daining to be circumscribed by the 
ideal fetters which the narrow circle 
of space assigned to our own imme- 
diate being, prescribes to our views, 
it wafts aloft through the ample ter- 
ritories of unknown globes, of aimen- 
sions even surpassing that on which 
we vegetate,—peopled with innumer- 
able creatures by a wise and all-boun- 
tiful Creator. 

Such intellectual excursions, there- 
fore, growing out of the general sub- 
ject of man, are not to be deemed the 
idle and speculative dreams suggested 
by fancy,—they are not the idle chi- 
meras of a heated brain,—they are 
the rational deductions of fair reason- 
ing, corroborated by accumulated 
experiments. Instructed by certain 
truths in science,—such, whilst con- 
templating the illimitable expanse 
which stretches on either side around 
us, are the visions which auimate the 
soul ;—such, whilst with mingled sen- 
sations of astonishment and awe, sur- 
veying the cloudless sky of evening, 
blazing with innumerable fires, are 
the prospects which silent and sober- 
working reflection magnificently un- 
fold, and prodigiously widen the 
boundaries of creation. Filled with 
these scenes, and their immensity, the 
thoughtful mind, after roving thro’ 
spaces without bound or limit, cannot 
resist the impression that something 
lies beyond this visible system, con- 
cerning which Revelation has been 
silent, and of which our understand- 
ings, assisted only so far as the inge- 
nuity of human art can contribute, 
cannot attain clear and adequate ideas. 

This train of reflections,—this flow 
of thought, suggested by a general 
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view of certain parts of the Essay on 
Man, will naturally strike the mind 
when reviewing the dignity and phi- 
losophical importance of the subjects 
which Pope has sung. That he has 
at all times adequately sung them, in 
all the relations growing out of this 
complicated and undefined system of 
existence and of knowledge, could 
perhaps not be expected from a Poet 
of his endowments and capacities ;— 
that he has infused dignity and inte- 
rest into those general sketches which 
he has given us, and illustrated them 
by striking, eloquent, and beautiful 
associations, drawn from the moral 
and metaphysical study of his own 
species, is a meed of praise which can 
never be withheld from him. These 
laurels must always play round his 
head, notwithstanding the dictum 
noticed above of Johnson, who has 
not altogether done him justice when 
he asserts, that peaury of knowledge 
and vulgarity of sentiment were never 
before so successfully disguised. The 
topics, or the subjects of discussion, 
comprised in this Poem may be said 
to be at once novel and of high in- 
terest. The Poet adventared his ge- 
nius in an undertaking of an arduous 
kind, in embarking in disquisitions 
which have frequently employed the 
pens and the sagacity of the most 
acute metaphysicians and casuists, and 
certainly showed a confidence in thus 
adventuring himself in a capacity so 
unlike that in which he had pre- 
viously shone, that nothing but the 
elevation of his sentiment, and the 
force and energy of his numbers, could 
have justified. 

Warton has likewise alleged, as is 
well knowno, in disparagement of 
Pope's powers of ratiocination, that 
the plagiarism of his subjects (of 
which he cites instances), happily dis- 
guised under an adscititious dress, 
render him unworthy of that regard 
of which he otherwise would emi- 
nently have been worthy. But here 
one of his admirers might ask if the 
licence thus taken (even supposing it 
to have been taken in its extent) be 
wholly confined to this accomplished 
Poet; and if, in so comprehensive a 
theme of enquiry as that in which he 
embarked, it is easy to avoid the 
train of arguments or arriving at the 
same inferences which, when imvesti- 
gators philosophize by the same legi- 
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to be involved as a cunsequence. To 
another charge which has been pre- 
ferred against the subjects or the doc- 
trines inculcated in the Essay on Mao, 
—that of necessarisnism and scep- 
ticism,—and also tv one which might 
possibly be added,—that, from its ex- 
treme brevity, its author was unable 
to give even the shadow of discussion 
to many things of a high and momen- 
tous nature which the occasion super- 
induced,—it may be observed, that 
with regard to the first, the imvoca- 
cation addressed to the Author's 
frieod St. John, in his exordium, and 
the well-known apostrophe in the 
peroration, may have given it much 
colour, even where no other proof 
existed to substantiate it,—and with 
respect to the last, Warburton has 
told us, that this Essay, as originally 
planned by Pope, was to have com- 
prised a ficld of discussion of which 
the whole Poem, as it now remains, 
constituted only the first Book. The 
defect, therefore, of knowledge or of 
judgment*it the author, was not sv 
much a Cause of this brevity as ill 
health, want of time, or of oppor- 
tunity, 
Melksham. 

“(To be continued.) 


a 


T. P. 


Account or AsHINGTON, co. 
SOMERSET. 


(Resumed from p. 113.) 


| NOW fulfil my promise of sending 
an account of the Epitaphs, &c. 


in the Church of Ashington. 

There are only three monumental 
Inscriptions, which are all in the 
chancel, viz. a marble table in me- 
mory of Sir John St. Barbe, Bart. 
who died in 1723. 


“ Here lies Sir John St. Barbe, Bart. 
possessed of those amiable qualities which 
birth, education, travel, greatuess of spi- 
rit, and goodness of heart, produce.—Iu- 
terred in the same vault, his second wile 
Alice Fiennes, aunt to the present Lord 
Say and Sele. His first wife was Honour, 
daughter of Colonel Norton. He died at 
his seat of Broadlands in Hampshire, 
Sept. 7, 1723, leaving for his only heir 
and executor Humphrey Sydenham, Esq. 
of Combe iu Somersetsbire, who ordered 
this Marble to his memory.” 


The arms of St. Barbe were, 
checky, Argent and Sable. 

A flat grave-stone for James Burt, 

Gent. Mac. Sept. 1820: 


Account of Ashington, co: Somerset. 
. Rector of the parish, who died Jane — 
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8, 1129, aged 62. Mary, his wile 
who died 15 Nov. 1142, aged 69; a 
Jaines, ‘their son ( Gent.), who 
died 28 Jan. 1771, aged 71.—The 
other is an ancient flat-stone, 7 feet 
by 3, having the figure of a Kaight 
in chain mail, cut en ¢reuz, or rudely 
traced by the chissel in outline (repre- 
sented in Ptate If.) The luscription 
isso much defaced as to be almost 
illegible; upon his Sh he bearsa 
Bend fussitly, which #ere the Arms 
of Ralegh or Raleigh: to this family 
the poxsessors of Ashington were al- 
lied ; Sir Matthew Furneaux (Sheriff 
for Somerset 34 Edw. I.) having mar- 
ried Maud, daughter of Sir Warine de 
Ralegh of Nettlecombe iu thiscounty. 
Neither Collinson, or aby other writer 
on the topographical history. of Sv- 
merset, has mentioned this tomb- 
stove ; and as other families bore the 
above arms (that of Kittisford for 
instance), it is by no means certain 
that the Knight was of this family ;— 
equally silent afte our Historians re- 
specting the small niche on the out- 
side of the Church at the Eastern end, 
above the rvof of the chancel (sée the 
Plate, p: 113), in which the sculpture 
cannot be distinguished without the 
aid of a ladder. The group cousists 
of three human figures,—a male 
standing between two females; ad- 
mitting a conjecture that this refers 
to the history of the martyred Saint 
(Vincent *), to whom the Church is 
dedicated. He is here represented 
with his hands bound, after sentence 
had been passed upon him. On his 
right, a woman, with folded hands, is 
looking piteodsly.upou him; and the 
other appears absorbed in greater 
grief, turning aside her head anable 
to behold him. The niche is only 2 
feet in height, and 11 inches in 
breadth; the figures 104 inches high. 
The oldest Register is on parch- 
meat, beginning with the year 1567; 
from this source, the following im- 
perfect list of the incumbents from 
that period is collected; viz. 
1567. Richard Orchard was then 
Rector; he died 23 Sept. 1619, 
and was buried at Ashington. 





* Si. Vincent, with his patron Valerius 
Bishop of Saragossa, were brought in irons 
to Valentia, where Vincent refusing to 
abandon his faith, was burnt alive, A.D. 
304. 

1619. 
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1619. The successor of Orchard not 
mentioned. 

1652. Michael Dolling presented this 
year, but the time of his death, 
or resignation, is not known. 

1663. Juha Ball presented this year, 
and the foregoing remarks also 
apply to him. 

1690. James Burt presented this 
year, buried at Ashington in 
1729. 

1729. —— Keate succeeded (ac- 
cording to tradition). The Re- 
gister from this year to 1765, is 
missing. 

1739. Richard Eyre presented this 
year; resigned in 1741. 

1741. Sydenham Rutherford present- 
ed this year; he was buried at 
Marston Magna in 1785. 

1785. Jobo Williams presented this 
year; who is the present worthy 
incumbent, and also Rector of 
Marston Magna, where he re- 
sides (see vol. LXX XVIII. ii. p. 
105); and to whom the writer ac- 
knowledges the very liberal man- 
ner in which he has communi- 
cated to him most of the infor- 
mation here given. 


Yours, &c. 
I 

Mr. Unsan, Aug. 3. 

to following Extract from Aulus 

Gellius’s ** Noctes Altice,” Book 
vi. Chap. 17, translated by W. Massey, 
may interest some of your many 
learned Readers: ‘ 

“* Who the person was that first of all ex- 
hibited Books to be publicly read, and what a 
wast number of Books there was in the public 
Libraries at Athens, Sefore that city was 
plundered by the Persians ? 

“ The tyrant Pisistratus * is said to 
have been the first who exhibited books of 
the liberal Sciences to be publicly read at 
Athens; and after that time, the Athe- 
nians themselves, with great care and dili- 
gence, augmented their number. But 
when Xerxes made himself master of 
Athens, having burnt the city, all but 
that part called Acropolis, he took and 
earried away all their noble Libraries into 
Persia. But after a long series of years 
K. Seleucus, who was surnamed Nicanor, 


C. S. B. 





* In the reign of Servius Tullius (sixth 
King of Rome), about 577 years before 
Christ, who reigned 44 years, Pisistratus 
was tyrant of Athens, Solon having made 
himself a volantary exile because the pro- 
ple would not believe what he foretold 
evacerving Pisistratus. . 


(Sept. 
had all those books carried back again to 


‘ Athens. After this the Ptolemys in Egypt 


purchas’d and got copy’d such a vast 
quantity of books, that they amounted to 
aboat seven hundred thousand volumes. 
But all these volumes, in the first Alex- 
andrian war, when that ¢ity was taken by 
Julius Cxsar, were burnt, not purposely 
and by design, but casually by his auxi- 
liary soldiers +.” 


Yours, &c. M. Green. 


a 


On the present State of Fountains 
ABBEY. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXVIII. 
Part ii. p. 585). 

4 Church is assuredly the no- 
blest object among the extensive 
assemblage of buildings which now 
compose the ruins of Fountains Ab- 
bey. Plainoess, a character that dis- 
tinguishes the other edifices of this 
once grand monastic institution, has 
also been scrupulously followed in 
the ailes of the Church, and though 
this beautiful fabric comprehends se- 
veral styles of architecture, every one 
is alike free from sculptured orna- 
ments; the more ancient style in the 
nave and transepts where the simple 
grandeur of the Norman design pre- 
vails, having served as it were for a 
model to succeeding architects, to 
chasten the elegant enrichments of 
the Pointed Style, which, in the choir 
and upper cross-ailes, exhibit a speci- 
meu so extensive, elegant, and pure, 
as toremain almost without an equal. 
The ground-plan of Fountains Ab- 
bey Church may be described as cru- 
ciform, with the addition of an aile at 
the upper or Eastern extremity, 
somewhat corresponding with the 
choir-transepts of several of our Ca- 
thedrals. The component parts, there- 
fore, are, a Nave and Choir, composed 
of three ailes a Cross Aile, or Tran- 
septs, with two chapels attached to 
each on their Eastern side, in the 
room of lateral ailes; a Lady Chapel 
behind the High Altar, which on the 
North and South sides open by means 
of arches to two spacious and very 
beautiful ailes, neither less lofty nor 
less magnificent in design than the 
Lady Chapel itself. , 
At the meeting of the four pring- 
pal ailes, in the centre of the Church, 
the Norman tower was doubtless once 





+t See Polidore Vergil, p. 84, edit. 1663. 
raised ; 
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raised; but when the establishment of 
the Pointed Style gave a fresh im- 
pulse to the enthusiasm of the skilful 
architects in the thirteenth century, 
they demolished the plain choir of 
the original structure, and extended 
it to its present form,—ao alteration 
which, if it did not cause the removal 
of the antient tower, suggested, tho’ 
ata later period, the erection of that 
stately and beautiful pile at the end 
of the North transept, which now re- 
mains almost uninjured, and ich, 
therefore, is peculiar to this Abbey. 

The Nave, with its two lateral ailes, 
are unaltered specimens of the mixed 
Norman and Pointed Styles. When 
entire, each side was subdivided into 
eleven arches of the Pointed form, 
resting on plain and massy cylindrical 
columns, with bases and — 
carved in a plain manner, which also 
give support to the arches and vault- 
ed roof of the side-ailes. Over the 
great arches is an uniform row of sin- 
gle Norman windows, covered with 
a label-moulding which springs from 
a straight cornice: there is no gallery 
story belonging to this Church. A 
row of equally plain but more spa- 
cious windows admits the light to the 
side-ailes. 

In the wall of the South aile are 
three plain Norman arches; the most 
Eastern of these comniunicated with 
the Dormitory; the middle arch led 
to the sainele of the great cloister, 
which has unfortunately been destroy- 
ed*, and the most Western door-way 
opened to the churchyard. 

Excepting the Western door-way, 
no part of the exterior of the nave is 
orvamented: —the windows in the 
upper and lower stories are covered 
with a block cornice, and all the 
arches are without mouldings; but 
the principal doorway of the Church 
displays some of those carvings which 
usually adorn the more antient struc- 
tures in the Norman style; viz. the 
grotesquely-sculplured capitals; but 
the encroachments of ivy, and the 
mischievous industry of the ignorant, 
have together nearly defaced these 
ornaments. The West window is 





* In the loss of this porch, Fountains 
Abbey has been deprived of ope of those 
numerous features of its antient design, 
which have always formed its chief boast, 
and which are unequalled by any other 
ecclesiastical remains in Great Britain, 
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lofty and spacious, sud has been 
wholly disencumbered of the tracer 
and wullions with which it was “. 
nally filled—between the point of the 
arch, and the pediment which sur- 
mounts the West front is a niche. 
These alterations were made upon 
the solid Norman masonry ; the walls 
are unsupported by buttresses, but at 
each angle is a sort of pilaster,—an 
appendage more commonly designed 
for ornament than for use. 
As the transepts are without side- 
niles, their arches differ from those ia 
the nave. Before the entrance to 
every chapel is a large plain arch 
resting on double pilaster-buttresses 5 
the chapels are separated by a wall of 
solid masonry, and are each roofed 
with stone, but without ribs. The 
chapels belonging to the North tran- 
sept are considerably mutilated, the 
Eastern walls being partly demolished; 
but those attached to the South tran- 
sept appear in a more perfect state, 
though obstructed with brambles and 
rubbish. The most Northern of the 
two in the South transept, was altered 
and enlarged at a late period of the 
Pointed Style. The Eastern wall 
being wholly removed, a strong 
Pointed arch was built to support the 
roof: to this a small chancel was 
added, covered on the outside with 
battlements, and sufficiently large to 
contain the Altar, over which is a 
window filled with tracery. The 
other chapels contain two Norman 
windows, beneath a circular opening 
atthe East end. The transepis are 
lighted by means of plain Norman 
windows, which are covered with a 
straight cornice like the nave, Till 
the period of the addition of the 
great tower to the North transept, 
the Norman architecture of the more 
antient Church that was left unalter- 
ed when the choir was rebuilt, re- 
mained free from innovation; but 
when that noble appendage was given 
to the fabrick, so far had the Pointed 
Style suffered alteration, that even 
the choir, with all its appendant ailes, 
though a splendid contrast to the 
unadorned walls of the nave, was yet 
deficient, according to the taste of 
the fifteenth century, when a window 
of large dimensions was placed in the 
room of several lancet openings. 
Many Norman windows shared a siini- 
lar fate; a chapel in the South tran- 
sept was altered, as before described 5 
two 
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two windows were inserted in the ailes 
of the nave, the West window, the 
great East window, and the windows 
under the pediments in the North and 
South upper cross ailes, But as the 
tower was designed for the enlarge- 
ment of the body of the Church, the 
wall of the transept was wholly re- 
moved, and a lofty and most beauti- 
ful arch raised on its foundations, 
which exposed a noble window, oc- 
cupying nearly the width and height 
of the basement of the tower, in the 
opposite wall. 

The external angles of the tower 
are supported by handsome but- 
tresses, having niches. Above the 
great window are two divisions or 
stories formed by cornices, on which 
are carved Inscriptions and Shields of 
Arms, all io good preservation. On 
each side of the upper tier is a hand- 
some window, beneath which, on the 
South side (once appearing over the 
roof of the transept), is a niche con- 
taining a figure, and on the East side 
of the tower, nearer the basement, 
is another niche. The surmounting 
story of the tower is battlemented, 
and contains square-headed windows, 
Deving flying buttresses at the angles 
(which rise out of the larger but- 
tresses), and once terminated with 
pinnacles. Whether this portion of 
the tower is as old as the lower part, 
or was subsequently added, must be 
left to conjecture. I will not ven- 
ture my opinion. This tower is now 
roofless, but its walls remain unim- 
paired. 

The choir was certainly built in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 
in the early and pure architecture of 
the Pointed Style. On each side 
were, originally, five Pointed arches 
dividing the ailes, all of which, and 
the clustered columns by which they 
were supported, have Smogeertte— 
leaving a spacious area of smooth 
grass, whose surface is alone disturb- 
ed by the curious pavement of black 
tiles belonging to the High Altar, 
and a stone coffin, embedded in the 
ground, towards the North side. The 
windows in the side-ailes consist of 
well-proportioned single arches, be- 
ing separated on the outside by but- 
tresses rising higher than the parapet, 


and on the inside by clusters of slen- 
der columns which sustained the pres- 
sure of the groins of the roof, the 
sone springers yet remaining atlach- 
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ed to the walls. Both the external 
and the internal arches of these win- 
dows are supported upon delicately 
proportioned columns, with plain ca- 
pitals, bases, and bands, which latter 
are almost peculiar to this admirable 
style of architecture. The ivterior 
of these ailes is enriched with a uni- 
form row of elegant trefoil shaped 
arches, resting on slender-insulated 
columns, but the greater number of 
them are now destroyed. At the en- 
trance to the South aile of the choir 
from the transept appear the Arms of 
Fountains Abbey, carved on a shield ; 
viz. three horse-shoes, 2 and 1. 

The exposed grave in the floor of 
the choir was formerly covered with 
an effigy of a cross-legged Knight, 
clad in armour, and girt witb his 
shield and sword, the latter being sus- 
pended from an ornamented belt. 
This noble figure has been sadly mu- 
tilated, but those portions which have 
escaped injury exhibit specimens of 
very fine sculpture, We are told 
that it was removed from its proper 
position to the North aile of the nave 
(where it now lies), for preservation ; 
but as the situation is almost unshel- 
tered, I am more inclined to believe 
that the same bad taste that directed 
the removal of the bases of the great 
columns (and perhaps of arches too) 
also directed the transposition of this 
fine memorial of one of the great 
Mowbrays. 

The Choir and Lady Chapel were 
anciently separated by a stone screen, 
corresponding in design and propor- 
tions with the arches under the win- 
dows in the side-ailes, but only the 
fragments of the lower part attached 
to the side piers remain. Upon this 
basement the superstructure of the 
screen (buill either of wood or stone) 
was raised, to an elevation sufli- 
ciently lofty for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing these two portions of the 
Church, yet not so high as to obstruct 
the view of the magnificent window 
which filled the entire space of the 
East end, from the choir, to which it 
doubtless proved a splendid feature, 
having had numerous mullions, and 
beautiful tracery. The two arches 
on either side the Lady Chapel, of in- 
conceivably grand proportions, rest- 
ing on slender octagonal shafts, which 
have been robbed of ali their orpa- 
mental pillars, whose capitals still 
give support to the clustercd mould- 

ings 
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ings of the arches, occupy its length, 
and open to the transverse ailes, where 
altars have been fixed, and which have 
had their doorways to avoid disturb- 
ing the service ia the Lady Chapel by 
passing across its aile at particular 
times. The arches of these doorways 
are of the Norman, or round shape, 
while the double tier of lancet win- 
dows, divided by buttresses, composed 
the rest of the design of this elegant 

ortion of the Church.—Every arch 
is free from carved ornaments, but 
their mouldings are numerous and 
delicate, and remain in fine preserva- 
tion. Both externally and internally, 
the East end of the Church is design- 
ed with incomparable grandeur aud 
beauty. Of the exterior, no part has 
been obscured with ivy and trees, and 
of the interior, no part (till the late 
judicious improvements by the noble 
owner) remained free from these in- 
cumbrances.—The forest of trees that 
filled the area, and the impervious 
masses of ivy that clung to the en- 
tire surface of the walls, having (with 
some tasteful exceptions to the lat- 
ter) been taken away, the curious 
visitor enjoys an assemblage of Archi- 
tectural objects before unseen. The 
entrance to the Abbey is at this point 
(I regret to say); and where a solitary 
admirer of landscape lately praised 
the luxuriant verdure, the multitude 
now stop to gaze with wonder and 
admiration upon the beautiful archi- 
teciure of these roofless ailes, and 
confess that the recent improvements 
have added another object to the ve- 
ncrable remains of Fountains Abbey. 

(To be continued.) 


EE 


Mr. Unsan, Aug. 5. 
4 E following instances of his 
late Majesty's feelings, and the 
warmth of his friendship, are ex- 
tracted from the Notes to the Ser- 
mou of the Rev. David Skurray, re- 
viewed in your last Number, p. 146. 
** When his late Majesty visited Long- 
leat in the autumn of 1789, an immense 
concourse of people assembled from ail 
quarters in the Park, in the hope of catch- 
ing a sight of the King. The noble Host, 
somewhat alarmed, enquired of his stew- 
ard what was best to be done on the oc- 
casion, who replied that in order to gra- 
tify the whole assemblage, he would ad- 
vise that his Majesty would condescend to 
exhibit himself from the flat roof of the 
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mansion, with which the Kiog instantly 
complied. An attendant took the liberty 
of enquiring of his Majesty who was used 
to large assemblies, of how many souls he 
might imagine the mob below consisted, 
On which bis Majesty courteously remon- 
strated, ‘ Mob, Sir, implies a crowd that 
is disorderly ; the people below are peace- 
able; multitude, if you please, but not 
mob.’ ” 

« His Majesty had been desirous of a 
Wiltshire Shepherd, and application was 
made by Mr. Kent, to the late Mr. Davis 
of Horningsham for that. purpose, who 
procured a man from Brixton Deverill, of 
the name of William Daphbney. The King 
and General Goldsworthy had frequent 
conversations with the Shepherd, with 
whose simple manners, acuteness, and 
dialect, they were frequently entertained. 
It happened, however, in the course of 
time, that some sheep were missing from 
the royal flocks, and the spoliations were 
traced to poor Daphney. His Majesty 
having been consulted about prosecuting 
him, replied that he had been himself the 
innocent occasion of poor Daphney’s 
crime. That if he had suffered him to 
remain on the Wiltshire hills, he had con- 
tinued harmless as his sheep. That he 
had been seduced to his ruin by a gang 
of unpriocipled villains that then infested 
the neighbourhood, who would corrupt an 
angel. That he should be discharged, 
but not prosecuted. The poor fellow, 
overpowered by royal consideration and 
clemency, exclaimed, ‘I will never cease 
to serve such a master. I can no longer 
do it with my crook, but I can with a mus- 
ket.” Upon which he entered into the 
army, and his destitute wife was trans. 
ferred by their Majesties into a calling of 
decent subsistence,” 

“ When his Majesty was at Weymouth, 
the late Mr. Davis (who had been for 
many years the truly respectable and in- 
telligent Steward in the family at Long- 
leat) called upon some of the King’s at- 
tendants at Gloucester Lodge, he was in- 
formed that it would be expected that the 
King should be made acquainted with the 
circumstance of his visit. His Majesty 
in consequence appointed a place of in- 
terview. After some casual observations, 
his Majesty alluded to the recent death 
of the late Marquis of Bath, who is sup- 
posed to have been more than any other 
subject in the royal confidence. On ob- 
serving that ‘God Almighty had uever 
made a more honourable man,’ he was 
overpowered by his feelings, and retired 
to compose himself. On returning, he 
enquired about the improvements which 
were in progress during bis visit at Long- 
leat, and then took leave with his accus- 
tomed politeness.” 

Account 
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Account or rue Antiznt Scutr- 
TURES In THE Royat Museum at 
Paris; with Remarks By Mr. 
Fossrooxs. No. VII. 

(Resumed from p. 135.) 
LX. UPIENUS. A Bust. It 
perfectly resembles his 
effigies upon the Imperial Coins. 

(Visconti, p. 26.) This Bust, if it 

be correctly appropriated, must be 

rare; for Mongez does not give any 
io his Recueil, § Tétes Antiques on 

Iconographie. Winckleman, (art. vi. 

8.) mentions a Statue at the Villa 

Albani, which exhibits the state of 

Sculpture at his\period. “ The ca- 

pital forms are to be seen; but the 

fine touches are wanting; and this 
deficiency gives a dryness and hea- 
viness to the figure.” 

LXI. A Porrpnyry Urn. The 
body of this Urn is rounded, and 
the covering cut into a kind of 
truncated pyramid. The feet are 
formed en consoles, and ornamented 
with chimeras. This Monument, 
which had belonged to Count Cay- 
lus, was employed in the decoration 
of his tomb in the Church of Saint 
Germain l’Auxerrois. (VF isconti, p. 


61.) Speaking of “ things as they 


ought to be,” perhaps a man’s tomb- 
stone ought to be as much regarded 
as his will; but M. d’Arnaud, in his 
** Ame sensible,” has an interesting 
tale concerning the most painful, as 
he stiles it, of all truths, the cer- 
tainty of being disregarded and for- 
gotten after death. That regard for 
the dead should obtain in a nation, 
which held the living in contempt, 
is not probable; and sacrilege form- 
ed, as is supposed, no part of the 
code “ Napoleon.” There was no 
doubt an intention in the mind of 
Count Caylus, of combining his Mo- 
nument with the recollection of his 
high services to Literature ; and mass- 
ing this monument among many 
others is like removal of a man’s 
plate from his private table, where 
it was used as a token of respecta- 
bility, to a Silversmith’s shop, where 
the intention and object are sunk. 
Here was no plea of conquest. Its 
place in the Museum denotes a down- 
right receivership of stolen goods. 
LXII. Panarwenza. Bas relief. 
Fragment of the frieze which crowa- 
ed the exterior walls of the cell of 
the Parthenon at Athens. Many Athe- 
nian Virgins, who appeared im the 
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Pompa, or annual procession of the 
Panathenea, are upon the point of 
entering into the temples, and re- 
turning to the directors of the cere- 
mony, the instruments or utensils of 
sacrifice, which they had carried io 
their religious march. ‘This precious 
work, composed by Phidias, and exe- 
cuted under his direction, made part 
of the frieze, which surmounted the 
pronaos, and the principal entry of 
the Temple on the Eastern side, to 
the right of the spectator, and to- 
wards the Northern corner. — This 
morceau, detached loug ago from 
the edifice, was brought to France 
by the Count de Choiseul-Gouffier. 
Fragments of antique frizes, and ano- 
ther frize of the fifteenth century, 
ornament the recess where this bas- 
relief is placed. (Visconti, p. 27.) 
Every thing concerning Athens is 
familiar ; but the set-off of the mar- 
ble antique frizes, and ene of the 
middle age, is extraordinary. Saints 
and Satyrs—Wood-cuts of the Goldea 
Legend, avd Montfaucon’s Anti- 
quities, interleaved, by way of illus- 
trating each other, savours more of 
Harlequinade than Judgment. 

LXIiIl. Evacapatus. A Bust. 
This Bust is appropriated upon the 
evidence of the coins. (Visconti, p. 
27.) Statues identified by profiles 
cannot be certain. There is a mar- 
ble Bust at the capitol: and the Pio- 
Clementine Museum had one with a 
modern nose, restored as an Alexan- 
der Severus, but M. Visconti has ren- 
dered it back to Elagabalus. 

LXIV. Hycera. A Statue. She 
is represented standing, presenting 
food in a cup to the mysterious ser- 
peat, which is twined around her left 
arm, and is the emblem of health and 
life. (Visconti, p. 21.) This is ex- 
actly the altitude of the Hygeia of 
Mr. Hope, a statue of singular beau- 
ty. She is there a matron of thirty, 
in the bloom of mature beauty, and 
a celestial cast of features. The ex- 
pression is divine benevolence ; and, 
if Providence, according to Voltaire, 
had been the Author of Evil, the Me- 
dical art would, of course, have been 
utterly unknown. Statues of Hygeia 
are very numerous, because rich peo- 
ple, who recovered, after invoking 
her, erected statues of her in comme- 
moration of the event. 

(Here ends the Statues in the “Salle 


des Saisous."’) 
LXV. Can- 













LXV. Canpstazaum. The cele- 
gauce of the form, and the workman- 
ship of the leaves, which form the 
entourage, recommend this marble, of 
which the triangular base is orna- 
mented with the heads and feet of 
oxen. (Visconti, p. 28.) The antient 
Candelabra were distinguished from 
the modern Candlestick, by having a 
flat can at top to hold a lamp, for 
out of more than a hundred found at 
Herculaneum, not one has a spike or 
socket. The triangular bases have 
been often confounded with altars, 
but the latter may be known by hav- 
ing cavilies in the upper surface, for 
perfumes, combustible matters, &c. 
Candelabra are very common; but 
the finest are those in the Church of 
St. Agnes, and the Barberini Palace 
at Rome. Those in the Radcliffe Li- 
brary are also very beautiful. These 
all vary from that similarity of pat- 
tern, which occurs in most Candela- 
bra; not being stems of flowers, but 
parts of avimals. Upon the Barber- 
ini Candelabra is sculptured in relief a 
fine draped Venus. Mr. Dallaway 
(Art. $26.) gives the following ex- 
planation of Candelabra. When Can- 
delabra served tv hold the real fires 
in temples, a metal grate, or dish, cou- 
taining combustibles, was occasionally 
fixed on the top of the flower, which 
was flattened for that purpose. Some- 
times lamps were placed on the tup, 
instead of fire. Solomon (2 Kings, 
chap. vii. v. 49,) describes this kind 
of Candelabra with lamps placed 
upon them. This platform is called 
by Pollux (Onomast. |. x. 115, and |. 
vi. 109.) TIsvaxsoy and Tlivaxsoxsor, and 
by the Latins, superficies. 

LXVI. Jurirer. A Statue. This 
seated figure is easily known to be a 
Jupiter by the air of the head, and 
the cast of the drapery. (Visconti, 
p. 28.) There can be little doubt but 
that this is @ correct appropriation, 
nothing being more known than the 
attitude, hair, and aspect of Jupiter 
[ Pacificus}: but the rule is not in- 
fallible: for Count Caylus (Rec. ii. 
pl. 45. n. 3.) had two Priapuses, of 
which the heads had all the charac- 
teristics of a Jupiter. 

LXVIIl. Hercuses. A Hermes. 
He is abandoned to the joys and io- 
toxication of the Bacchanalia: his 
head is crowned with Joy. (Visconti, 
yp. 28.) 
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LXVIII. Inpian Baccnus. A Her- 
mes. The God of Joy bas a long 
beard, and hair, “ artistement arran- 
gée.” He was thus represented in the 
monuments of primitive art, which 
they delighted to imitate in the Her- 
meses, which served to ornament the 
Gardens. (Visconti, p. 29.) 

LXIX. Posiwonius. A Statue. The 
Philosopher seated, having no other 
drapery than a pallium, is in the at- 
titude of speaking. (Visconti, p. 29.) 
Whitby, in his remarks concerning 
Christ’s delivery of doctrines ia a sit- 
ting position, exhibits its conformity 
to a usual practice of antient doctors. 
In 1750, there was at the Farnese pa- 
lace, a bust with the antique inscrip- 
tion TIOZIAONIOE® insculped upon 
the drapery, which has been publish- 
ed by Fulvius Ursinus. There were 
two celebrated Stoic Philosophers 
of this name, onean Alexandrian, the 
other surnamed the Rhodian, because 
he taught a long time at Rhodes. 
Mongez. (Rec. d’Antiq. p. 11.) que- 
ries, to which of them the bust ap- 
pertained. As to the Pallium it was 
the distinctive mark both in Greece 
and Italy of the Pythagorean, Stoic, 
and Cynick Philosophers, and occa- 
sionally adopted by other sects. See 
Aul. Gell. ix. 2. 

LXX. Canperasrum. The busts 
of the Sun and the Moon personified, 
and the Bull, emblematic of that pla- 
net, are sculptured upon the three 
faces of a small triangular altar, which 
serves for the base of this Candela- 
brum. (Visconti, p. 29.) 

LXXI. Canpevaurum. Uniuterest- 


ing. 

TXxxn. Demostuenes. A Statue. 
He is seated and covered with a sim- 
ple cloak, holding upon his knees a 
volume, which he appears to be stu- 
dying attentively. This figure is pub- 
lished in the Pio-Clementine Muscum, 
Tom. iii. pl. 14. (Visconti, p. 29.) 
There were only conjectures concern- 
ing the busts of this great orator till 
the year 1758, when one was found at 
Herculaneum with the name upon the 
breast, and is undoubtedly genuine. 
(Bronzi, i. p. 53.) Concerning this 
statue, ** we may observe,” says Vis- 
conti, in a different work, “that the 
lower lip sensibly recedes within the 
mouth. This natural defect was pro- 
bably the cause of the difficulty, which 
this celebrated orator had in pronun- 
ciation,” 
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ciation,” i.e. in English, Demosthe- 
nes was over-hung, the effect of which 
upon the speech medical men can best 
determine. The Florentine Bust, of 
which a cast has been spread all over 
Europe, is nut a Demosthenes. 
LXXIII. Mercury Enacontos. 
A Hermes. The Physiognomy of this 
head of Poutelick Marble, presents 
features, which characterize some 
images of Mercury. The ears, fur- 
rowed with some horizontal scars, are 
suitable to the inventor of Pugilism 
and the Gymnastic. (Visconti, p. 30.) 
Upon a Gem of Stosch we have a Mer- 
cury Agonios, Enagonius, or Pules- 
trites, i.e. who presides over the Pub- 
lic Games, such as he is seen upon a 
Greek coin of the Family Annia. If 
the Statue had not been a Hermes, he 
would have held an inverted Cadu- 
ceus, as if to teach or correct the 
young Athlete. Faber says, that the 
Magistrates of the Public Games took 
the staff after the exawple of Mer- 
cury. As to the ears, such as are of 
the fashion of this Hermes, denote a 
Pancratiast. They are very com- 
monly represented upon Busts of Her- 
cules; aod there is a dissertation and 


engraving of them in au early vo- 
lume of Memoirs of the Institute. 


LXXIV. AxciBrapes. A Hermes. 
Although this unfinished head is only 
mise aux points, it exhibits sufficient 
resemblance to the acknowledged 
portraits of Alcibiades, to be collect- 
ed. This Hermes is noticeable for 
the traits which it preserves of the 
mechanical method ** de mettre la 
Sculpture aux points,” followed by 
the antients. (Visconti, p. 30.) In 
the Pio-Clementine Museum (Tom. 
vi. Tav. $1.) is a genuine portrait 
of Alcibiades. Clemens Alexandrinus 
says, that the Statuaries of Atheus 
gave to their Mercuries the fea- 
tures of Alcibiades. 

LXXV. Trasan. A Statue. It 
is a Trajan [ Philosophus), draped in 
that character, but carrying a globe 
in his left hand. (Visconti, p. 30.) The 
hands are restorations, and the ensign 
of imperial dignity, placed iu the hand 
of a Philosopher, is uot 2 Vantique. 

LXXVI. Canpetasrum. A small 
hexagonal altar forms the base. Some 
figures of Allasses,or Telamons, kueel- 
ing in the action of supporting a cor- 
nice, ornament in a bigger form three 
of the faces of this altar. (Visconti, 
p. 31.) .Zelamon is a word in Greek, 


which signifies @ miserable man, who 
supports an evil with patience, and 
was applied to statues supporting cor- 
nices, by the Latins, as altars was by 
the Greeks. 

End of the Salle de la Paix. 

—— 
Mr. Urspan, July 13. 
N the first volume of Mr. Dib- 
diu’s Typographical Antiquities 
of Great Britain, there is contained 
a very full description (from Ames 
and Herbert) of “ €hpmage, or Wnr- 
rout of the Worlde,” printed by Cax- 
ton in 1480-1; to which is added, 
by Mr. Dibdin, the following Obser- 
vation from Oldys, i.e. “ In some 
copies the pages at top are number- 
ed, and the figures of the celestial 
and terrestrial spheres are explained 
in writing by Caxton himself,” and 
then, says the Editor, that the latler 
part of the remark (by Oldys) is a 
mere conjecture, and has no sort of 
authority to support it, as the hand- 
writing of Caxton is not certainly 
known. 

It is now ten years since Mr. Dib- 
din’s Book was published, and it may 
be supposed that at the time he ex- 
tracted and commented upon theabove 
remark of Mr. Oldys he had not 
seen the first edition of the work, in 
the possession of Earl Spencer, which 
he su accurately describes in the 4th 
volume of the ** Bibliotheca Spence- 
riapa,” published in 1815; for as in 
Earl Speucer’s Edition the figures of 
the celestial and terrestrial spheres are 
explained in very old yellow writing ; 
it wust, I think, have struck him, that 
the remark of Oldys was entitled to 
respect, at least so far as to be worth 
exainining ; and as he had inspected 
the same work of Caxton among 
Bishop More’s Books in the Public 
Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge; drew himself fac-similes of 
the cuts from another copy in the 
Museum of Glasgow—had seen the 
copy procured from the Library of 
the Jesuits’ College at Louvain, and 
intimates that the same Edition is in 
the Bodleian Library (Oxford), and 
that his late Majesty, the Marquis of 
Bute, and others, also possessed co- 
pies of it; he had the most ample 
means of proving the fact that could 
be wished for. 

Now, Mr. Urban, with great de- 
ference to Mr. Dibdin’s judgment, I 
cannot but attach some oo 
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Mr. Oldys’s remark, for a reason which 
1 will shortly state to you. What 
sort of authority could be expected, 
or would satisfy Mr. Dibdin for a 
fact assumed to have taken place 
three centuries since, 1 cannot sup- 
pose ; but if Mr. Oldys was supported 
by the analogy alone, which the com- 
parison of two or three copies of the 
work, all of them explained by writ- 
ing of the same stile and character 
(without any family or literary tra- 
dition which he might possess super- 
added); 1 must say that he did not 
deserve to be so slighted, and his re- 
mark to be set aside as mere conjec- 
dure, coming as it did from a person 
so venerable, so well-informed, and 
so likely to obtain and examine every 
document connected with the subject. 
I have said above, that io the first 
edition of the Myrrour of the Worlde, 
in Lord Spencer's Library, some of 
the figures of the celestial and ter- 
restrial spheres are explained in very 
old yellow writing ; and as | havea 
copy of the same edition, wherein the 
same figures are likewise so explain- 
ed, and have closely compared the 
iwv books, and have found the ex- 
planations in each to be exactly simi- 
lar in the character and hand-writing, 
the same orthography aud colour of 
the ink, and keeping the same posi- 
tion with respect to the figures; I 
cannot bot ea that Oldys had ex- 
amined different copies, and was right 
in his couclusion, and that such ex- 
planations in writing are added to the 
figures (the earliest known Bograv- 
ings, with a date, published in this 
country) by Caxton himself. It is 
much more probable that this task 
would be undertaken by Caxtou him- 
self, than by any of his journeymen 
or servants (whose hand-writings, by 
the bye, if more than one were em- 
ployed, would be dissimilar, and the 
positions varying) for the reputation 
of a work which he published with 
such solemnity, and with figures, 
* without which,” he says, “ it might 
wot lightly be understood,” would 
greatly depend on such of those fi- 
gures being explained with writing, 
which by his own Drawings, or b 
the error of his Eograver on wood, 
were defectively set forth in the print, 
and it is next to impossible, to con- 
ceive that copies getting abroad into 
the world, not previously so explain- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1820. 


ed in writing, would by the owners, 
or various purchasers thervof, be af- 
terwards explained in the very same 
figures and places, in the same hand- 
writing, and in the same coloured 
ink, &c. 

As I am now on the subject of Mr. 
Dibdin, and his entertaining publica- 
tions, | shall proceed, Mr. Urban, and 
trust 1 may do so, without the neces- 
sity of an apology, to make some re- 
marks upon a few books in my 
possession, connected with accounts 
given by him. 

‘When an Author so conversant as 
Mr. Dibdin with scarce Editions of 
the Classics, &c. observes in a note 
respecting the device of Griininger, 
at page 163 of the second volume of 
his Decameron, that those who pos- 
sess the Edition of Horace of 1498, 
the Terence of 1496, the Boethius of 
1501, and the Virgil of 1503 (mean- 
ing 1502), each executed by Giirnin- 
ger or Gruninger (whose real vame, 
however, was Jvhn Reinhardt), may 
be said to possess the -nore fare and 
curious specimens of the Press of that 
active and spirited Printer, I have 
reason to thik myself fortunate in- 
deed, in having the whole of them 
(with a slight variation hereafter no- 
ticed) in my collection. 

Mr. Dibdin has not described the 
Boethius and Virgil of Gruninger, 
(probably because he limited himself 
to Editions printed within the fif- 
teenth century); and | shall therefore, 
after slightly noticing his accurate 
accounts of Horace and Terence, pro- 
ceed to give the publick (through 
your very much respected and va- 
luable Magazine) an account of the 
same Prioter’s Editions of Boethius 
and Virgil. 

Mr. Dibdin has bestowed nine pages 
of the second Volume of his Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana, io the faithful de- 
scription of Locher’s Edition of Ho- 
race, printed by John Reinhardt, 
(whose Cognomen, as he prints it 
himself, was Grunioger), and has em- 
bellished the account with eleven ac- 
curate representations of the orna- 
ments bestowed by Gruninger on that 
volume, and he also gives the senti- 
ments of Bentley on the intrinsic va- 
lue of this Edition (independent of 
its typographical execution); but 
1 canngt help lamenting that so dis- 
tinguished a Printer (who, as Mr. 
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Dibdin observes, must have employ- 
ed hosts of artists, and had prodigious 
enthusiasm in his profession) should 
have used all over the work the iden- 
tical figures which were given in his 
Edition of Terence of 1496, and 
which figures were only applicable to 
illustrate scenic representations, and 
are seldom (if ever) expressive of the 
subject matters contained in Horace’s 
Odes, Satires, or Epistles. Nay, the 
very names of personages in Terence’s 
Plays are sometimes retained, sus- 
pended over the heads of the figures 
when repeated in the Horace, and 
this is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause no expense was deemed by this 
extraordinary Printer too much for 
illustrating all bis other works with 
suilable ornaments. He has, it is 
true, given some cuts in this Horace, 
solely applicable to the text, but these 
with a very sparing hand. 

The Strasbourg Terence, printed 
by Gruninger in 1496, 1 certainly 
have not (as hinted above); but an 
Edition printed by him in 1499 (the 

ear after the Horace was printed) 
is in my possession; and when I say, 
that this latter Edition has all the 
embellishments contained in that of 
1496, and has also others not con- 
tained therein, and the places left 
blank in the first Edition are filled 
up in the second with cuts, 1 feel 
as if I possessed the better edition of 
the two, I shall not go into any de- 
scription of my copy, because Mr. 
Dibdin has bestowed ten pages of the 
same second volume of the Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana, and thirty-two 
Engravings, in his elaborate account 
of the first Edition (to which mine 
bears the closest resemblance in Let- 
ter-press and Wooden-cuts), but shall 
proceed to describe in order, Grunin- 
ger’s Boethius and Virgil (which Mr. 
Dibdin has only intimated to be in 
existence), and I shall conclude with 
a very slight observation or two 
about the Terence printed at Lyons 
in 1493, described in 4 Bibl. Spence- 
riana, page 561. 

Borrnivus.—The recto of the first 
page contains the title only, * Boe- 
tius de Philosophico consolatu, sive 
de Consolatioe Philosophie: ci fi- 
gir. ornalissimis novit expolit’.”— 
On the reverse commences a register, 
&c. extending to eleven pages. The 
Proeme occupies five pages. On the 
reverse of the last, of which isa cut 
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of Rome, and of Boethius ascending 
with trumpets, &c. to the capitol, to 
make his Oration to the Senators (as 
intimated in the first Book). This 
beautiful Cut (which measures 55 
inches by 44) as also the first page 
of sheet B. on which the Work com- 
mences, are in my copy disfigured 
by being shut together before the 
liluminations, which were bestowed 
on them at some very distant pe- 
riod, were dry. The sheets are in 
sixes down to X, but Y has eight 
leaves, on the recto of the last of 
which is the agai | Colophon 
over the Printer’s mark, shewn at 
pose 94 of the second volume of 

r. Dibdin's Bibliotheca Spenceri- 
ana, “ Impressum Argentine p Jo- 
hanné griininger Anno incarnationis 
dni Millesimo quingentesimo primo 
Kalendas vero VIII. Septébris.” 

Each division of the five Books 
has very interesting cuts of the sub- 
ject matters (the dimensions 34 inches 
by 24) but many of the cuts are ex- 
tended to the whole width of the 
Letter-press (six inches) by additional 
blocks representing temples, porticos, 
and various buildings, landscapes, 
trees, &c. suitable to the print to 
which they are subjoined, and in 
many instances a block of this na- 
ture represents Boethius and Philo- 
sophy, his companion, as spectators 
of the scene, and especially in those 
where they themselves are not the 
Dramatis Personw. All the Priots 
are executed with great spirit. 

Vincit.—I do not mean to dwell 
long upon the merits of this extra- 
ordinary Volume, but shall content 
myself with the following brief ac- 
count of a Book, which if ample jus- 
tice were done to it, would occupy 
ten or twelve of Mr. Dibdin’s closest 
printed pages. The title, printed in 
red, stands thus, ** Publii Virgilii Ma- 
rons opera,” over a splendid wood- 
cut (nine inches by six) representing 
the Poet standing under the wings 
and protection of Calliope, having on 
his right hand Mevius and Buavius 
(weeping) Cornelius-Gallus, Tucca, 
and Varrus, and on his left (to whom 
Virgil inclines attentively) Mecenas, 
Augustus, and Pollio. The Work 
contains more than two hundred very 
lively Wood Engravings incidental to 
the different subjects treated of, many 
of them as large as that on the title. 
At the end of the twelfth Book 4 
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the Zneid, commences, on a new 
paging, Liber tredecimus, and other 
subjects, to the quantity of thirty- 
four leaves. On the recto of the 
last whereof is the following Colo- 
phon, over the Printer’s device, “*Im- 
pressum regia in civitate Argenten™ 
ordinatione elimatione ac relectdne 
Sebastiani Brant. operaq et impensa 
non mediocri nrgistri Johannis Gru- 
ninger anno incarnationis christi. 
Millesimo quingentesimo secundo 
quinta Kalendas Semtemdres die.” 
I shall not detain you longer (Mr. 
Urban) than just to rewark, that 
happening tu have in my possession 
the Terence, printed by Ascentius at 
—— (1493), described at page 561 
of the Supplement to the Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, | most cordially agree 
with Mr. Dibdin, that the embellish- 
ments of this Edition are much supe- 
rior to those of the Strasbourg Edi- 
tion of 1496 (Gruninger’s, described 
before); that there is more character, 
spirit, and intelligence in the cuts; 
and that the scene is often extremely 
well acted in thew; and I shall beg to 
refer your readers to the second vo. 
lume of Me. Dibdin’s work for fac- 
simile representations of the blocks, 
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which, brought ia juxta-positica, 
form the different scenes of the Stras- 
bourg Terence, and to the above Sup- 
plement, for representations of the 
ever-varying and spirited scenery of 
the Lyons Terence; for, after seein 
them both, there cannot be two opi- 
nions on the subject. 

Yours, &c. Oxsssavaror. 

P.S. Being on the subject of the 
Works of Terence, I have further to 
observe, that I have two other co- 
pies of that author, one priuted by 
Robert Stephens in 1529, folio; and 
another, priated in folio, by Roigny, 
(Paris) 1552, which | believe to be, 
as to the cuts, a fac-simile of “ Le 
grant Theréce, 1539,” mentioned by 
Dibdin in 11. Spenceriana, 434 (note); 
having a profusion of cuts, always 
shewing in the back-ground a cur- 
tain, behind which the actors retire, 
or from which they occasionally 
peep, or come forward in a very 
striking and not uninteresting man- 
ner; and | send herewith a Drawing 
of the cut at the top of the third 
Scene of Act the third of Andria, 
where you will perceive Simo and 
Chremes before the curtain, and Da- 
vus entering to them from behind. 
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On THE RECEIVED TRANSLATION 
or THE Bisie. 

Mr. Ursan, 

Shah Correspondent A. Z. (Aug. 
p- 111), has afforded, by his short 

remarks, uo small satisfaction, io 
keeping us in humour with our re- 
ceived Translation of the Bible; but 
I shall submit to his and your atten- 
tion a few observations not irrelevant 
to the subject, which may assist to 
awaken a further course of improve- 
meat, 


If any set of our most erudite bib- 
lical Scholars were at this time to sit 
down to the work of an entire Trans- 
lation, they would speil that which 
we have ;—for there was an unction 
in the Translators which was mani- 
fest in their labours; a piety which 
led them through its; a sense that 
they were executing a charge com- 
mitted to them, from Heaven; and 
they read the original with an anxious 
and awful responsibility, which ab- 
stracted their minds from all = 

sub- 
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sublunary concerns !—How far they 
executed their commission with suffi- 
cient sanctity and fidelity, the subse- 
quent period of more than 200 years 
affords ample testimony ;—for in that 
period, with all the aid of improved 
skill, deep knowledge of the lan- 
guages, aud the numerous criticisms 
on various important texts, there has 
not been any Translation which the 
Church could adopt in preference toit. 

Still, it is fair to say that although 
* it is the best apon the whole,” yet 
if a pious effort were made, not to 
re-write, but to discharge it of some 
glosses, to adopt some marginal 
amendments, to omit acknowledged 
interpolations, and to add what little 
has been omitted, the received Version 
might be advanced in its stage to 
perfection, without, as A. Z. says, 
* unsettling the minds of Christians ;" 
but this implication goes far beyond 
his meaning ; for if a vew ‘Translation 
were al all likely to bave this effect, 
it should seem that our Version can- 
hot be so correct as it is. Now I 
should rather contend, that by amend- 
ing its few errors, it would rise still 
higher in the estimation of all Chris- 
tians, and put to silence the pride of 
scoffers, and not unsettle the minds of 
Christians; but any one who care- 
fully compares it with some of the 
Translatious which have been the 
product of modern times, will not be 
satisfied to lay it down and adopt 
them, unless a strange predisposed 
feeling of miod should lead him 
astray.—Bp. Lowth’s Isaiah, Bp. New- 
come’s Minor Prophets, and New Tes- 
tament, Harwood and Scarlett,Belsham 
and Bellamy; all show a degree of 
inferiority which all their acuteness 
could not overcome, and could never 
reach to an equality with the received 
Version ;—yet they had the benefit 
of the improved larguage of modern 
times, the philosophical spirit of li- 
berality too, which relaxed some of 
the power, and bure down some of 
the barriers of this original Transla- 
tions but these have been the invi- 
sible means of its present superiority, 
its sanctity, and the pious reverence 
which all mea, women, and children, 
pay to it almost instinctively, and 
which I should fear they never would 
feel or express towards a new Trans- 
lations — hence it may almost be 
averred, that if such an attempt were 
nowmade, the fate of Religion and 


Revelation, and the encouraging 
sanction of a general and particular 
Providence, and the certainty of 
Judgment, and the hope of lmmor- 
tality in a future state, would be 
sealed! To these essentials of the 
Christian Faith, no modern language 
would give the impressive force which 
they have acquired in the received 
Version. In this I agree with A. Z. 

Selden said, that the Hebraisms are 
kept, and the phrase of that language 
is kept. (See his Works, III. 2009.) 
This is the very secret of its merit. 
Modern writers would have rendered 
it as much as possible an English 
work, and thus would have entirely 
lust the sense of the original, which 
admonishes and warns and illustrates 
with the symbols of Asia and Pa- 
lestine, the soil where Revelation 
grew and was perfected. That the 
whole history and precept it contains 
related to those countries, preserves 
the union and the sublimity,—and 
the application of them to other na- 
tions is the effect of the further in- 
terposition of Providence. I read it 
with this impression, notwithstanding 
the critical observation of Black well, 
who speaks of “the faulty Transla- 
tions of the divine original, which 
either weaken ils sense, or debase and 
tarnish the beauty of its language.” 
Pr. xv. A. D. 1731. 

In Waterland's Vindication of it, 
published in 1734, we have many tes- 
timonies of a profound Scholar; and 
though he marks several possible 
amendments, he would not yield to 
them without asserting that, “*though 
a very good one, and upon the whole 
scarce inferior to any, yet is un- 
doubtedly capable of very great im- 
provements.” To say otherwise, 
would indeed be to allege an impos- 
sibility, that man could du any thing 
that was not imperfect. 

The utmost care should be observ- 
ed in treading a threshold of so deli- 
cate a structure;— ‘Do we not 
know,” said the eminent Blayney ou 
Jeremiah, p. 12, “ the advantage 
that is commonly taken by the ene- 
mies of Revelation, of triumphing in 
objections plausibly raised against the 
Divine Word, upon the basis of an 
unsound Text or wrong Translation ? 
And though these objections have 
been refuted over and over again by 
the most solid argamentations of pri- 
vate religionists, do they not still 
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continue to ring them in the ears of 
the vulgar and unlearned Christian, 
as if they were owned and admitted 
to be unanswerable ?” 

Archbp. Newcome, in his Biblical 
Researches, collected and published 
the remarks of many able Criticks 
upon this important point; and in an 
interleaved folio, inserted the result 
of much labour and reflection; these 
verbal alterations were extended thro’ 
the course of a long literary life, till 
the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were completed ; and after his 
death this unpublished work was, 
agreeably to his command, deposited 
by his brother in the Lambeth Li- 
brary. His Version of the New Tes- 
tament was printed, but not published 
till after his death. I had the ho- 
vour of access to both these works, 
and if it were necessary to yield up 
the received Version, | should have 
little hesitation to adopt them, be- 
cause he preserved the original pu- 
rity, by the leading rule adopted by 
the Translators in 1607; but which 
some modern Translators have lost. 

But admitting that there may be 
errors in this Translation, or at least 
some renderings which admit of dif- 
ferent senses or interpretations, and 
of which the lapse of time and the 
difference of idiom, custom, and 
country, prevent us from correctly 
discovering the true and just inter- 

retation, even then all these have 
Pad their obvious and best effect, in 
giving an increased excitement to in- 
vestigation, a more enlarged enquiry, 
a deeper study of the original lan- 
guage, and fuller and more critical 
examination of the existing copies of 
the original, in order to establish the 
correct sense, or to assist by. compa- 
rison and collation what would other- 
wise have for ever passed unexamined: 
in this view we may in these times, I 
had almost said, rejoice at errors 
which have produced the clearest 
sense, and have moreover for the 
most part been ultimately discovered 
to be non-essentials, or not tending to 
alter our faith. 

Still there is a living testimony to 
the accuracy of the received Trans- 
lation which seems to offer a close to 
all argument; namely, that all the 
secls of Disseaters, except the Uni- 
tarians at Essex Street Chapel, adopt 
its had they found any just cause for 
objection to it, they who profess nei- 
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ther duty or affection to the Esta- 
blished Hierarchy, and possessing at 
the same time, under the blessed To- 
leration of the Government of the 
united kingdom, the free choice of 
their modes of worship, in which they 
are protected by the laws, and of 
their exposition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, would exercise their bias, which 
perhaps leads them the other way, tu 
reject our Translation, if it had the 
preponderance of error in the essen- 
tials, to shake its merit and authen- 
ticity, and to adopt another, which 
their united learning is well capable 
of producing. 

Our received Translation was be- 
gun under the recommendation of 
James I. in 1607, and was in conse- 
quence of a most judicious division 
of it into parts, completed in three 
years, and was printed in folio and 
4to, in 1611. The leading rule was, 
to follow the Bishops’ Bible, then 
read in Churches, and that it should 
be “as little altered as the original 
will permit.” See its Preface. 

Bp. Lloyd, one of the seven Bishops 
who were aflerwards, in the reign of 
James II. imprisoned, compiled the 
Chronological Index ; and Mr. Smith, 
with Bp. Bilson, revised the whole for 
the last time, and furnished the Con- 
tents of the Chapters, before it was 
sent to the press. 

A ptacer > | revision took place at 
Oxford in the year 1769, an account 
of which, by Dr. Blayney, has beeo 
preserved in Gent. Mag. tor Nov. of 
that year; and which Mr. Hewlett has 
also preserved in his excellent Com- 
mentary, vol. I, p. 85. See also Bp. 
of Lincoln's (aow Winchester’s) able 
and very useful Elements of Chris- 
tian Theology, vol. LL. chap. 1. 

When Ptolemy Philadelphus caused 
the LXX to translate the Hols Serip- 
tures from the Hebrew to the Greek 
language, he opened the way for their 
dispersion over all nations, which had 
theretofore been confined to the lan- 
guage of Canaan; although this 
Translation was currently received, 
yet it was not entirely perfect ; but it 
was the most perfect of any that suc- 
ceeded, and it was received by Origen 
and the Greek Fathers for the foun- 
dation of their Commentaries; and 
the Emperor Justinian enjvined the 
use of it, because its Translators 
“were as it were enlightened with 
prophetical grace.” In a few centn- 
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rics after Christ, the Latin Versions 
** were too many to be all good,” and 
this excited the zeal of St. Jerome, 
the first Scholar of his age, to under- 
take a fresh Translation of the Old 
Testament from the original, for the 
use of the Latina Church, im the year 
405. This was published before 
Christianity had become the faith of 
the empire; and it was decided that 
he had performed his labour * with 
that evidence of great learning, judg- 
ment, industry, aod faithfulness, that 
he hath for ever boond the Church 
unto him in a debt of special remem- 
brance and thankfulness.” (Pref. to 
Bible, Jac. I.) And Pope Gregory 
gave it the sanction of papal autho- 
rity in the sixth century. 

Soot this Work is to be traced the 
subsequent copies and ‘Translations 
down to those in English, and to our 
modern accepted Version.—Probabfy 
in so long a march as that of nearly 
1500 years, the errors of merely 
copyists and the different interpreta- 
tions of men of different periods, and 
the undetected bias to circumstances 
of their own time and country, lead- 
ing them inseusibly, and not wilfully, 
to glosses and interpretations, how- 
ever few, are to be found, which the 
originals did not correctly warrant: 
such errors were seen by our Trans- 
lators, who declared their desiga to 
have been to make a good one better; 
or out of many good ones, ove prin- 
cipal good one, not justly to be ex- 
cepted against. ‘* They trusted in 
him that hath the key of David, 
opening, and no man shutting ; they 
prayed to the Lord the Father of our 
Lord to the effect that St. Augustus 
did, O let thy Scriptures be my pure 
delight, let me not be deceived in 
them, veither let me deceive by 
them;” and they had before them 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Greek text of the New; 
and they consulted the Translations 
or Commentaries of Chaliea, Syria, 
Greece, and Rome,—Spain, France, 
Italy, and Holland. It hath pleased 
God in his Divine Providence bere 
and there to scatter words and sen- 
tences of that difficulty and doubtful- 
ness, not in doctrinal points that 
concern salyation (for in such it hath 
been vouched that the Scriptures are 
plain), but in matters of lesser mo- 
ment, that fearfulness would better 
beseein us than confidence ; and if we 
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will resolve —to resolve modestly 
with St. Augustine, Melius est du- 
bitare de occultis, quam liligare de 
incertis. Their desire was, that 
Scripture might speak like itself, as 
in the language of Canaan, that it 
might be understood even of the very 
vulgar. (See Pref. to Theodore Beza’s 
Bible, Amsterdam, 1642.) 

1 have been Jed into greater length 
than | had at first designed to extend 
these remarks, but I could not dis- 
miss the subject without guarding 
our present Version from misconcep- 
tion of any of its imperfections, as to 
either motive or skill; nor without 
recapitulating as briefly as possible, 
what our Translators have said in 
their own behalf; and after this, it 
is just to leave the candid Reader, 
who studies his Bible with a pious 
willingness to receive instruction in 
the way of his salvation, to form his 
own judgment upon the case. A. H. 

— 

Mr. Urnpan, 

HE timely notice of your Corre- 
spondent, J. S. (p. 126) will, itis 
hoped, produce some effectual mea- 
sure for the preservation and cleanli- 
ness of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and its 
increasing orraments; but the last 
time when I visited it, | was much 
cuncerned to see that the paintings 
within the dome, by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, were going fast to decay. From 
the situation in which they are placed, 
I do not judge of the expence or 
power of raising a scaffold for their 
repair; they were performed at the 
time when the scaffolding necessary 
for the whole interior was standing : 
but asl have a degree of hereditary 
interest in their repair and perpetuity, 
I should be glad to leara whether 
any steps have been taken for this 
purpose.—I say hereditary interest, 
because Edward Thornhill, the uncle 
ef this celebrated painter, married 
the daughter of a side ancestor of 
mine, aud resided at Thornhill in Dor- 
setshire, in 1667; and 1 am now in 
possession of his signature in the 
title-page of the 4to copy of Q. Hor. 
Flacci Emblemata Studio Othonis 
Veni, 1612, who was the master of 
the celebrated Rubeus. 1 believe this 
book to have been a gift from Sir Jas. 
Thornhill to my late grandfather. 
This curious work is now very little 
known; it was published by Philip 
Lisaert at Antwerp. Venius was a 
Dutch 
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Dutch painter, born at Leyden in 
1556; he was much esteemed there, 
and had studied at Antwerp in the 
most flourishing times of that School. 
Tindal, in his “ Polymatis,” p. 79, 
crilicises this work with bis usual 
acuteness, giving the ne to Ripa, 
who also published Allegories of the 
same kind ; but he says those of Ripa 
are far-fetched and obscure, avd 
these of Venius are tov literal and 
trifling. A. H. 
——e~ - 

Mr. Unsan, Cheapside, July 18. 

yous valuable Miscellany having 

at all times been the repository 
of memoranda relating to Public Edi- 
fices, particularly of Ecclesiastical 
Topography, 1 make no apology for 
sending you the fullowing Account of 
the re-piacing the famous Dragon of 
Bow Steeple on its elevated Pinnacle; 
also a short Account of this beautiful 
Stracture, in general considered the 
most elegant of Sir C. Wren’s works. 

The aatient Church of St. Mary le 
Bow is generally so called from its de- 
dication to the Virgin, and from being 
built on arches or bows, as they were 
vulgarly termed, in the same way as 
the bridge at Stratford was called 
Bow Bridge, being one of the first 
bridges of stone arches erected vear 
London. 

But its name scems more probably 
derived from the arches or bows on 
the summit of the old Steeple, as it 
appears on an antient parish seal of 
the year 1580. 

The High Court of Arches, or Cu- 
ria de Arcubus, took its name from 
holding its sittings in this Church ;— 
the antiquity of this Court is too re- 


mote to be traced, but it is so called . 


in 17 Edw. ILI. (1344) in a document 
of that date in a book belonging to 
St. Pancras, Soper Lane, one of the 
united parishes which has escaped the 
general Conflagration of 1666, and 
contains many curious articles. 

This Church suffered in common 
with other buildings in that great 
Fire, and was rebuilt with nearly ail 
the present public City Edifices by 
Sir Christopher Wren, under the Act 
of Chas. 11. for building 52 churches. 
The expence of the whole was to be 
defrayed by a duty of 2s. per chal- 
dron on all coal borne to London sea- 
wise. The Act was granted for 17 
years and five months, and was found- 
ed ou acity rate at that time existing, 
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called the Orphans’ Fund. This 
Rate, however, still continues, tho’ 
its funds are applied to various City 
purposes; among other charges upon 
it was one of 3,000/. per annum for 
35 years, by authority of Parliament, 
tu the Mercers’ Company, whose own 
funds had become so reduced, that 
they applied to Parliament for relief 
in 1745. And what is more to our 
subject, 4002. was paid out of this 
Fund by the City, in 1687, to the 
united parishes to which this Church 
belongs, for the site of Allhallows 
Church and church-yard, for the pur- 
pose of building Honey-lane Market. 
—Some of your Readers may be a 
little surprised to learn what this 
Orphans’ Fund really is, the crucity 
of robbing the Orphans being so fre- 
quently made a charge against its 
worthy Treasurer, to serve elec- 
tioneering purposes, and to which 
foolish charges people who know bet- 
ter, too often lend themselves. 

The present Church is built over 
and on the arches of old Bow Church, 
which was erected in 1512, on the 
ruins of one built by William the 
Conqueror, on the site of a Roman 
Temple. Its form is taken from the 
Templum Pacis at Rome; was finish- 
ed in 1673, and cost 8071/.18s. 1d. The 
Steeple was an original building of 
Sir C. Wren, for which purpose the 
site of two houses between the Church 
and Cheapside was purchased [which 
probably was the Crown Silde, a place 
for the Queen and ladies of the Court 
to view toyrnaments and other pa- 
geants, then commonly held in West 
Chepe (Cheapside) ; it was originally 
a wooden building; but in conse- 
quence of its falling when Queen 
Philippa and her ladies were therein: 
it was rebuilt more substantially by 
Edward I11.] On digging consider- 
ably below the old Church, a Roman 
pavement was discovered, which Sir 
Christopher Wren took for his foun- 
dalion; it was begun in 1671, and 
finished in 1680. 

The Dragon, pene of the en- 
signs armorial of the City, was 
mounted in 1679 *, the whole expence 
was 73881. 8s. 73d. A Dame Dyonis 
Wilkinson gave 2000/. towards its 
erection and beautifying. 





* A Poem, on originally placing the 
Dragon in 1679, may be seen in our 
Poetical Department, p. 257. 
Dimensions. 
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Dimensions. 
feet ine. 
From foot-parement in Cheapside 
to pavement in the tower and 
Church, 3 feet. 
From foot-pavement to the top of 


square balustrade - - - 118 8 
From square balustrade to top of 
masonry - : - - 92 4 
From masonry to underside of the 
ball - - - - - 4 
Height or diameter of ball - 2 4 
Stem on which the dragon turns 1 10 
Height ofdragon_- - - 2 6 
221 0 
From the pavement in street to 
bottom of the old Church, new 
the vaults) - . - e 18-6 
From bottom of old Church to 
foundation of Steeple - -~ § 0 
*239 6 


By some slight differences in new work 
the Steeple is 4 inches higher. 

The Structure is light and elegant, 
and is sometimes said to embrace the 
five orders of Architecture, but the 
fancy of the Architect is more appa- 
rent than an adherence to regular 
orders. More credit is due to the 
Architect than to the Builder, the 
masonry being executed in an indif- 
ferent manner, both as to materials 
and workmanship; whilst the geo- 
metrical skill of Sir Christopher is 
highly conspicuous. His original in- 
tention was to have built a facade to 
the street extending to Bow Laue, 
but probably the increased expeuce 
prevented it. An engraving-of the 
whole, as intended by the Architect, is 
in the Vestry. 

The staircase is of very ingenious 
coustruction and good execution, 
working > sap | round the pillar, 
without avy well. 

There are 10 fine-toned bells in 
the Steeple, originally intended to 
contain 12, and it is pierced for that 
number. The present set were first 
rung June 4, 1762. L 

By an order of Common Council, in 
1469, they were to be rung regu- 
larly at nine, p. m.; and by another 
order of the same body, lights were 
to be exhibited at night, in the cen- 
tre lanthorn, to direct the travel- 
ler towards the Metropolis. A wor- 
thy Citizen, John Donne, left two 
tenements in Hosier Lane, now Bow 
Lane, for the maintenance of the 

“* The height of the Monument is 202 
feet; and of St. Paul’s, from the ground 
to the top of the Cress, 540 feet. 
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large bell; for which pious act he 
probably was promised sume years 
remittance in purgatory. 

The Belfry has been secured by 
cast-iron ties surrounding it inter- 
nally and externally, the latter bedded 
in the masonry; space being allowed 
for expansion. 

This Steeple has had many repairs. 
The Dragon was taken down in 1760, 
when the upper part of the Steeple 
wasrepaired by Mr. Wm. Staines, after- 
wards Sir William, and Lord Mayor; 
the charges altogether amounted 
to 254/, 11s. Td. The Committee 
presented Mr. Staines with 10 guineas 
for the skilful and expeditious exe- 
culing of his contract. 

The last time of its examination 
was in 1805, when the Church under- 
went thorough repair, at a very great 
expence; but from motives of eco- 
nomy, or some other cause, the upper 
part of the Spire, which had at that 
time somewhat lost its perpendicular, 
was not taken down; it appears that 
the injudicious use of iron in its con- 
struction, by expansion and oxidation, 
has been a principal cause of the 
Spire losing its perpendicular; to 
which may be added the great weight 
of the bells, and the tremendous 
shaking it must have undergone 
(when these cockneyfying instruments 
were in almost continual motion) ; 
the upper part of the Steeple being 
of remarkably thin masonry, 

In 1818, after a thorough cxamina- 
tion by a scaffold, it was decided totake 
down sv much as was seriously in- 
jured (on the South and West expo- 
sure, the stone was much decayed and 
perforated as it were, to a great 
depth), and to rebuild it precisely on 
its original plan, About this period, 
the appearance of sinking im one 
part of the Church indicated the ne- 
cessity of examining the vaults as to 
the security of the foundation; and 
after removing an immense number 
of coffins (among which two perfectly 
dried bodies or mummies were disco- 
vered (which are preserved for the ob- 
servation of the curious), an arch was 
observed, closed with brick-work ; and 
on culting through this, the old Church 
appeared, choaked up with bricks and 
rubbish, apparently the ruins of such 
part as was destroyed by the Fire, and 
not removed at its rebuilding ; all this 
was taken out, and the soil cleared to 
its original base, 134 feet below the 

present 
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ut street. Io digging where the 
oman Altar was supposed to have 
stood, the writer observed two ram's 
horns taken up, and he is not aware 
of any antiquities being discovered. 

The last stone having been placed 
on Saturday, July 8; on Tuesday the 
llth, the Dragon, part of the sup- 

orters of the City Arms, which had 

veen splendidly re-gilt, and the City 
Cross on its wings painted red, as 
originally finished by Sir Christopher 
Wren, was launched from the vesti- 
bule; and being surmounted, by 
Neale, one of the masons, with a flay, 
standing on a narrow bar (as the fa- 
mous Jacob Hall, it seems, had done 
at its original elevation), it was haul- 
ed up at one operation to the block 
immediately over its intended situa- 
tion; and as the clock struck one, 
was lowered on to the spindle, amid 
nine cheers from the Committee and 
workmen on this lofty aad frail look- 
ing platform, to the number of 33. 
The concourse in Cheapside, on St. 
Paul’s galleries, the Monument, and 
all open places, to see the Dragon 
flying up as it were with his rider, 
was immense. The Dragon had a 
lass of wine and some coins put into 
is mouth, aad the superior cross- 
bar was immediately struck. 

The animal is of copper, 8 feet 10 
inches long, of elegavt taste and su- 
perior workmanship; it works upon 
an Egyptian pebble; the spindle is of 
polished steel, : 

This Church and Steepleare certainly 
a great ornament, but a most expen- 
sive one, to the united parishes. The 
present repairs and clearing the vaults 
will cost about 6000/.; and the an- 
nuities from the repair in 1806 are 
only beginning to fail in. 

The architectural department un- 
der Mr. Gwilt, and the masonry under 
Mr. Chadwick, have been executed 
ina manner to give perfect satisfac- 
tion to the Committee, and ensure 
credit to themselves. Considerable 
part of the new work, where the wea- 
ther had made greatest inroads, has 
been replaced with granite. 

Mr. Gwilt has a most beautiful 
and elaborate section of the interior 
of this Steeple; and, from his minute 
acquaintance with it, it is to be hoped 
he will favour the public with some 
observations. It is on the scale of 
one-third of an inch to a foot. 

Mr. Gwilt discovered in the Library 
Gant. Mac. September, 1820, 
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of All Souls’ College, Oxford, an ori- 


ginal draught of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s, of a design for the East end 
of Bow Church; it is numbered 75; 
and although obviously different, is 
materially the same: and also ano- 
ther drawing of a plan for the Steeple, 
numbered 47, not so lofty or elegant 
as the present structure; the bows 
being leit out, and a cross substituted 
for the dragon. This plan Sir Chris- 
topher seems to have adopted, with 
some variation, to St. Magnus, London 
Bridge. 

There are but few monuments in 
the Church particularly worthy no- 
tice; but among them is one of the 
respectable Bp. Newton, who wrote 
on the Prophecies, and who was 
nearly 30 years rector. 

The — rector, Dr. William 
Van Mildert, Bishop of Llandaff, and 
lately appointed Dean of St. Paul’s, was 
instituted in 1796, presented by the 
Grocers’ Company, formerly patrons 
of All Hallows, Honey Lane, before 
being united with Bow and Pancras, 
and have the gift alternately with the 
Crown and Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. It may be mentioned, that he 
was the first Clergyman prosecuted 
for non-residence, on which occasion 
his character shone forth so worthily, 
that his subsequent great preferment 
may possibly have been coutemplated 
from that time. N.G. 





Maer Parsonage, 
offordshire,J uly 15. 
FEEL desirous of correcting any 
erroneous impression or inference 
which may be made from a perusal 
of a Pamphlet 1 have lately published, 
entitled “*The Sorrows of Mestus,” 
and which you have noticed in p, 49. 
The death of our late venerable 
Sovereign is an event which appears 
to me momentous in the anuals of 
our country. The beginning of this 
year exhibited atruly interesting and 
affecting scene ;—that of a great and 
good man, ove who had gained the 
most universal esteem aud love 
among his subjects, departing this 
life a victim to one of the most awful 
visitations with which Providence 
afflicts the sons of men. 
it is well known that his late Ma- 
jesty was overpowered by the excess 
of exquisite feelings arising from pa- 
rental love. Deeply affecting is the 
account given of his youngest = 
au 


Mr. Urpan, St 
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and daughter taking her last farewell, 
by putting the ring on the finger of 
her beloved father and honoured 
King. Exquisitely keen must have 
been his sufferings, as those parents 
best know, whose sous and daughlers 
are not permitted to follow but pre- 
cede them to the grave! 

George the Third fell from paren- 
tal love, and possibly had his interval 
of time allowed him before halluci- 
nationscommenced. Filial love some- 
times produces similar effects, and at 
the head of this affection may be 
placed Princess Amelia, though a 
younger and more illustrious person- 
age way lay claim to precedency bere. 

A third class intended to be regard- 
ed in my Work, shall be headed by 
Queen Elizabeth, of whom it is thus 
written: “The fate of Essex was 
supposed to have brought on the me- 
lancholy which so apparently affected 
her after his demise ; but the shock 
she sustained on the discovery of Not- 
tingham’s treachery, and the anxiety 
which ensued thereupon, were be- 
yond all description, and could only 
terminate with her life.” The phy- 
sicians gave no hope to her case. 

There is something remarkable in 
the fate of this Queen and his late 
Majesty. A ring gave to each of 
them a fatal shock. A ring was 
given to Essex in token of the Queen's 
effection; and therefore the class 
which she heads may be termed the 
lover’s love. To this class Morstus 
may be said to belong. The import- 
ant subject for consideration is, whe- 
ther one degree of probability of their 
restoration existed in means around 
them, but not applied or neglected 
as unworthy of notice ? 

The case of his late Majesty I con- 
trast with that of the Patriarch Ja- 
cob, who was, to all appearance, for 
ever deprived of his youngest son Jo- 
seph, when the ornamented coat was 
presented to him stained with blood, 
The ornamented ring gave the shock 
to George the Third, and the orna- 
mented coat to Jacob, in affording a 
full assurance that each of these pa- 
rents was separated from his youngest 
child by death. Now Jacob's grief 
was assuaged, and his mind brought 
to resignation. George the Third 
prayed for resignation, but he found 
un not in time. The following anec- 
dote describes the Monarch’s wish in 
a truly affecting manner: ‘In the 
summer of 1814, the King had lucid 





intervals; the Queen desired to be 
informed when that was the case ;— 
she was so; and on entering the room, 
she found him singing a hymn, and 
accompanying it on the harpsichord. 
When he had finished it, he knelt 
down and prayed aloud for her Ma- 
jesty, then for his family, and the 
vation, concluding with a prayer for 
himself, that it might please God to 
avert his heavy calamity from him, 
but if not, to give him resignation to 
submit to it. He then burst into 
tears, and reason again fled.” 

Now | conceive that when great 
and good men have fallen by sorrows 
to the most grievous of haman suf- 
ferings, the best way of preventing 
similar disasters is by showing how 
some escaped who were nearly, if not 
wholly, in a similar track, and nigh 
to the brink of irretrievable danger. 
For that purpose | have ventured to 
publish the first part of a projected 
Work, which has for its ultimate ob- 
ject the welfare of the Church, by 
showing her power in preventing or 
restoring the loss of reason, and by 
pointing to the origin of that fanati- 
cal spirit that has disturbed the nation 
so much of late, and may again break 
forth in various ways of annoyance. 

Yours, &c. W. Snare. 
I 
Tour 1n YORKSHIRE. 


(Continued from Parti. p. 495.) 


Pontefract, 1st June. 
oo ruins of Pontefract Castle, 
which suggested the remarks in 
my last Letter, still present abundant 
subject for contemplation. The bram- 
bles which partly cover its fallen 
fragments, prevent intrusion; but to 
what purpose could curiosity employ 
itself in a minute examination of these 
chaotic remains of former greatness? 
Of the plan and distribution of the 
several parts of the building, its scat- 
tered fragments convey scarcely even 
the remotest idea. Conjecture em- 
ploys herself in vain! The eye wan- 
ders in amazement over the mighty 
fabrick, whilst invention endeavours 
to supply the means of tracing in its 
present desolation the pristine gran- 
deur of its appearance. 

Tradition lends a feeble assistance, 
by pointing to the fragments of a 
Tower which is reported to have been 
the prison of King Richard II. after 
his compulsory abdication. 

It has been again and again re- 
marked, 
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marked, that “‘ there is but a short 
step between the prison and the grave 
of Princes :” and this axiom was veri- 
fied in the case of Richard. Bither 
that Monarch was brought by order 
of the Parliament, which had been 
convened by his successor Henry, as to 
a place of secrecy as well as security, 
where he might be guarded in the 
cowpletest manner, and have no in- 
tercourse with his friends or partisans, 
ty such remained to him, after his 
fall. 

The accounts of the manner in 
which his eventful life was termi- 
nated, are at variance. The great 
majority of writers seem to have 
agreed that he was murdered by Sir 
Piers Exton and others, who were 
incited to the atrocipus deed by the 
new King: but it has been asserted, 
that as no marks of violence were 
observed on his body, which is re- 
corded to have been exposed to pub- 
lic view, it is more probable that he 
was starved to death! It seems to 
have been forgotten, that, in the lat- 
ter case, there would have been at 
least as decisive indications of the 
cause of his’death, as are likely to 
have been noticed in the former. 

Shakspeare, who lived so much 
nearer the time of these transactions, 
had undoubtedly imbibed the notion 
which then commonly prevailed, and 
has accordingly wrought it into his 
Tragedy with striking effect; but it 
is rather extraordinary that an event 
so melancholy and so important, 
which might have been supposed to 
strike with proportionable force every 
writer who mentioned the place of its 
occurrence, and every traveller who 
visited the spot, should have been 
wholly omitted by the learned and 
industrious Camden. It is the more 
strange, because he particularizes the 
death of the Earl of Lancaster in a 
former reign, and of Earl Rivers in 
the short interval between the death 
of Edward LY. and the assumption of 
the regal functions by the Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard I1!. 

Rivers, who was the maternal 
uncle of the young King, and had 
been his governor or preceptor, was 
arrested near Stoney Stratford, in 
Buckinghamshire, on his way to Lon- 
dou, with Edward V. and sevt a pri- 
soner to Pontefract, as well as Sir 
Richard. Gray, one of the Queen's 
sous, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, au 
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officer of the Royal household, and 
there they were ail put to death by 
order of the Usurper, without the 
semblance of a trial! 

Shakspeare makes Rivers break 
forth into an. apostrophe on the 
place which had beea chosen for the 
execution of his cruel and unjust 
sentence : 

“O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thou bloody 
prison, 

Fatal and ominous to noble Peers! 

Withio the guilty closure of thy walls, 

Richard the Second here was hack’d to 
death : 

And for more slander to thy dismal seat, 

We give thee up our guiltless blued to 
drink !” 


It astonishes the reader of the pre- 
sent day, who has the happiness of 
feeling the security of laws and the 
protection of justice, that, notwith- 
standing the detestation in which His- 
torians assert that the common peo- 
ple and all the inhabitants of the 
Jand, excepting bis own creatures, 
held the name and character of Ri- 
chard, no sensation appears to have 
been excited by this atrocious mur- 
der! The people seem to have look- 
ed on, with stupid wonder, or dull 
indifference. Richard, indeed, with 
his usual hypocrisy, talked of the 
peril of the case, when Hastings was 
cut off, and hiated at the “ censures 
of the carping world,” (to use the 
Poet's expression); but so far as his- 
tory elucidates these scenes, there 
seem to have been scarcely any high 
or generous feelings leit in the coun- 
try ;—every noble sentiment being 
swallowed up by the wildness of am- 
bition and arrogance of revenge. 
Such are the tremendous evils of des- 
potisin! 

Celebrated and distinguished in the 
feudal ages, Pontefract Castle gra- 
dually sunk into neglect, as a different 
system of Government broke the fet- 
ters of tyranny, and jastice triumphed 
over violence and anarchy. . Once 
more, however, it was fated to re- 
sound with the din of arms, and in 
Cromwell's civil war was garrisoned 
for the King. Hume says, that * part 
of the Scottish army was employed in 
reducing Pomfret;” and tradition 
adds, that the Castle held out for the 
King to the last; but was lost by a 
woman being seen conveying provi- 
sions to the besieged, through a pri- 
vale sublerraneous passage from the 


park ; 
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park; which being still remaining, in 
some degree corroborates that report. 

After having been forced, it was 
demolished, like many other for- 
tresses, by the order of Parliament. 

There is said to have been a chapel 
within the Castle, which was made 
collegiate, and so remained until the 
general suppression of Monasteries. 

The Church, now so striking in its 
ruins, was greatly damaged by Crom- 
well’s cannon, which were placed on 
Bag-hill opposite, and was partly 
blown down soon afterwards; upon 
which the Parliament, in 1649, graot- 
ed 10001. (to be raised by the sale of 
the materials of the Castle) towards 
its reparation. 

A small part of the original build- 
ing, being the North transept, seems 
to have been accordingly re-edified ; 
and the contiguous churchyard is 
still the common burying-ground of 
the parish; but Divine Service is re- 
gularly performed at St. Giles’s Cha- 
pel in the wood, formerly a chapel of 
ease, and situated as ils name imports, 
but now standing in the middle of the 
town; and having been since rebuilt 
and enlarged, was, by an Act of Par- 
liament, made parochial. The living 
is a vicarage, in the patronage of the 
Crown. It is styled St. Oswald’s with 
St. Giles’s Chapel annexed. 

The old Church was dedicated to 
St. Oswald, a favourite name in York- 
shire, for sinners as well as saints, de- 
rived probably from Oswald, King of 
Bernicia and Northumberland, who is 
believed to have restored the Chris- 
tian Religion in his dominions io the 
seventh century, after the relapse of 
his brother and predecessor Eanfrid 
into paganism. Oswald, who of course 
acquired the good will of the Monks, 
who were afterwards his historians, is 
highly celebrated for his piety, inso- 
much, that after his death, his re- 
liques are said to have performed mi- 
racles, and, amongst many others, to 
have cured a sick horse that was 
grazing near the place of his inter- 
ment! 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
town, were at least three religious 
houses, a Cluniac Priory, and two 
others of Black and White Friars: 
and the names of Friar's Wood, Tri- 
nity, the Priory, and Monk-hill, are 
still retained, as attached to the re- 
mains of them or their places of si- 
tuation. 





Pontefract is not, at present, re- 
markable for any manufactory, but 
has long been famous for the excel- 
lent liquorice which its rich and deep 
soil produces in great abundance ; 
and on account of its celebrated cakes. 

(To be continued.) Viator. 
—_——— — 
Mr. Urnsan, Havant, Sept. 10. 
S the season for wee, | Bees is 
arrived, permit me to lay before 
your Readers a few desultory obser- 
vations made during the last seven 
ears on the Management of Bees. 
eing a rustic myself, and dwelling in 
the midst of rural scenery, I have 
formed a strong attachment to coun- 
try pursuits; but the management of 
Bees always gave me superior plea- 
sure, 

In the middle of a large garden, 
surrounded by hawthorn hedges, I 
established my colony of workmen. 
I inclosed the space designed for the 
apiary, and protected the hives from 
winds and storms by a reed fence. I 
provided every swarm with a clean 
straw hive, covered with a good coat 
of thatch, impervious to the wind or 
rain; the hives were placed side by 
side, like the houses in a village, at 
a respectful distance from each other, 
and from the platform of each hive 
the industrious labourers mightlaunch 
into the air, explore the neighbouring 
flowers, and lay all the treasures of 
the country at my fect. The wan- 
derers were not driven by distress to 
range so far, for I filled my garden 
with thesweetest flowers of spring; that 
they might revel in sweets at home ; 
but I believe they are prone to take 
Jong journeys. 1n front of the hives 
were cultivated the most useful herbs 
to improve the flavour of the honey, 
and among the beds were placed 
earthen pans, filled with water and 
pebbles, for the Bees to alight on. 
With such advantages my colony 
made me the most grateful returns; 
my cellar was filled with tubs of 
metheglin, and my store-room em- 
bellished with jars of the most deli- 
cious honey. 


* O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona noriat, 
Agricolas |” 


My hives generally swarmed early, 
and the early swarms in their turn 
produced early swarms; but I never 
permitted any hive to send out a se- 
cond swarm the same season: it was 
against 
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against my laws and regulations, 
which were never broken. [| allotted 
more room to the hive fur accommo- 
dation, and with this they were ge- 
nerally content. When the busy 
scene of summer was over, and the 
Bees a little relaxed from their la- 
bours, and enjoyed a portion of their 
food, when the evenings about Mi- 
chaelmas grew short, and the air cold, 
I carefully weighed every bive, wmi- 
nutely inspected their domestic con- 
cerns, and decided their fate. A hive 
that did not weigh 1S8lbs. I have al- 
ways condemned, as incapable of sup- 
porting itself during winter ; and in- 
variably selected the weightiest hives 
for my future stock, and out of the 
swarms if possible—as Bees will de- 
sert an old hive after a certain time, 
and I think a hive should not conti- 
nue to exist more than three years, I 
feel great reluctance in destroying 
any of my hives, and a real sorrow 
when the fatal match is applied, but 


true policy points out the necessity of 
destroying those hives that cannot 
encounter the rigours of winter, or 
they must be daily supplied with 
honey or molasses. 


To extract the honey io its utmost 
purity, I use an earthen pan standing 
upon a pedestal, and supplied with a 
drain pipe; and after shaving the 
combs with a sharp knife, they are 
placed in the pan, to draw off through 
the pipe into jars of different degrees 
of excellence; the combs are after- 
wards washed to extract every re- 
maining particle of sweetness for 
metheglin; and Mr. Urban is welcome 
to quaff a goblet of this sparkling 
beverage of our ancestors, whenever 
he visits my cottage. 

The last seven years produced 112 
hives, the total weight of which 
was 2286lbs. averaged at 20/bs. per 
hive. Farner Pavt. 

 ——— 
On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 


(Continued from p. 24.) 


E shall now wind up this en- 

quiry, by briefly adverting to 
some of the leading principles of 
Taste, called the philosophy of Cri- 
ticism: by which it will appear that 
Taste, whether considered as a faculty, 
as an art, or as a science, is nothing 
but the very historical relation we 
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have been all along pursuing. Much, 
therefore, of this part of our inquiry 
has been proved already—we have 
only to touch briefly on the remainder. 

Lorp Kates, in his doctrine con- 
cerning ideas and emotions in a traiu, 
seems to submit their laws rather to 
necessity and chance, when he denies 
that we can at will begin, add to, or 
stop any such train. He would here 
destroy the free-agency of thought. 
We have only to think, for one mo- 
ment, iv order to refute his position. 
But whenever we think we make use 
of the laws of analogy, that is—the 
historical relation. He asks, why 
some minds are influenced by the 
slighter relations, or connections, 
only? The answer is: it is owing to 
their will, and voluntary habits. We 
might as well ask, why some men are 
hurried away by their passions? He 
observes, that there is an order, as 
well as a connection in our trains of 
ideas. We have above shown the 
principle of that order, as well as 
connection; and that they are one 
and the same. The order of “ the 
ascending and descending series” are 
equally natural—but the choice de- 
peads on this fact—the point from 
which we set out. If we have already 
descended a river, and would be at its 
source, we must re-trace our progress 
analytically; both are equally histo- 
rical. The same may be said as to 
the other relations he adverts to: 
principals and accessories, particulars 
and generals—the correspondence and 
rapid communication between trains 
of ideas, emotions, and passions: be- 
tween these and their signs, or lan- 
guage of sentiment: of this again 
with actions—of actions with inten- 
tions and motive ; as well as of means 
to an end, ingenuity of contrivaace 5 
congruity and propriety of character 
—or suitableness of parts to a whole 
—and all relative beauty. So the in- 
fluence of illusion and fiction upon 
our passions—of these upon our be- 
lief and very perceptions, show the 
abuse that may be made, even of a 
BLIND historical instinct. 

When events are related in so lively 
a manner as to raise ideal presence, 
we do not patiently hear their truth 
doubted. Cicero and QuinTiLian 
say, it makes the thing credible. 
Therefore nothing grossly improbable 
can excite interest. We are natu- 
rally addicted to belief, love of om, 

an 
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and eandour, openness, communica- 
tiveness. The abuse of this teaches 
us the art of distinguishing nature, 
truth, and falshood. But the Scep- 
tics go too far when they desire us to 
set aside our very senses. A better 
avd shorter way is to set the Scep- 
tics themselves aside. He observes 
well, that desire can arise only on 
the possibility, real or supposed, of 
** having or possession.” Many feel- 
ings that have the names of a dis- 
tinct passion are only events, real or 
supposed. Thus, the mere cessation 
of pain, or of longing, gives joy: the 
approach of harm, or offence, fear, 
aud anger: —self-preservation, ex- 
istence, “‘ having, or possession” ac- 
tuating us, instinctively. The rela- 
tion of “ having,” illustrates the force 
with which a subject is connected 
with its properties, or the manuer 
in which a principal communicates 
to its accessories and associates, its 
own identity. Thus the owner of 


any magnificent house, gardens, and 
servants, is diffused throughout— 
(though here it is often difficult to 
say which is the principal, and which 
is the accessory :) a beautiful person 


communicates her intcresting quali- 
ties to her dress, or to any part of it, 
as her glove; the fashions of the 
great, every thing that is produced, 
or connected with that still greater 
personage S€L¥—as oue’s Own par- 
ticularcountry. Hence, too, the hal- 
Jowed character given to the tombs 
and relics of saints, &c. these are mere 
historical relations—called pride, va- 
nity, false patriotism, fanaticism, su- 
perstition, &c. 

Now we are upon superstitious be- 
lief—it is a curious historical phe- 
nomenon in human nature, that those 
who believe in false prophesies, not 
only expect their accomplishment, but 
voluntarily fulfil them. The belief in 
inevitable fate, in second sight, in phi- 
losophical necessity, &c. brings the 
very thing about, so much dreaded. 
This is something like the infatuation 
of the little American bird, that, pe- 
trified with horror, at an enormous 
serpent under the tree, and fastening 
its eyes upon it, at last drops into its 
mouth! Nay, the strong belief of a 
thing as true, will annihilate, or me- 
tamorphose a past fact, and even a 
present existence. In Walter Scott's 
notes to his Lay or tug Last Min- 
STREL, there is an account of a deso- 
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late old woman that actually eonfess- 
ed herself guilty of witchcraft and 
sorcery! So strong and unanimous 
was the opinion of her Scottish neigh- 
bours on that subject—that they at 
last convinced herself of it. Thus 
powerful is the virtue of received cha- 
racter and opinton—and the very 
ABusE even of the historic relation. 

The natural measure of duration 
aud space, is the recollection of the 
ideas and emotions in a train that have 
passed through our minds during the 
given interval. We judge the time 
and place to be long or short accord- 
ingly. Hence the impatience we feel 
in travelling along abad road, through 
a dull country: or, the reverse—along 
a good road, in a charming country. 
In the latter case, the time, during 
the journey, seems short; though it 
seems long in our recollection after 
it: in the former case, it is long dur- 
ing the journey, and short in our com- 
putation afterwards. All this depends 
upon the number and character of the 
ideas and emotions passing through 
the mind, in the opposite cases re- 
spectively. Real objects, of course, 
leave a stronger impression, than ideas 
ouly; and are more truly recorded. 
With regard to future time, aud dis- 
tant place, suspense makes the inter- 
val seem long or short, according as 
the object excites our fear or hope. 
Nor wiust it be forgotten the different 
instants of computation: before a 
thing has arrived—when it has passed 
—and while it is actually passing. 

So instinct with activity is our na- 
ture, that, except in the very sound- 
est sleep, there is a constant change 
and succession of perceptions, ideas, 
and emotions in the mind. In me- 
taphysics it is still true, that “* Na- 
ture abhors a vacuum.” We can cer- 
tainly chain our attention to an ob- 
ject: we can transfer that attention: 
—we can stop, accelerate, retard the 
train of ideas. But still there must 
be a succession and change, just as 
the pulse must beat, while we have 
life, and the lungs heave: or just as 
in inanimate nature, the rain and 
breezes—the influence of the sun— 
the tides of the sea—must incessantly 
act and re-act—and the planetary sys- 
tem revolve. Every thing is progres- 
sive here: we must, (as Epricrerus 
says) “BE UP AND BE DOING SOME- 
rune.” All our contemplations tend 
to action: we are free agents, it Is 

true, 
, 
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true, and may chuse the manner and 
particular end of action—but acr we 
must. The story of life must proceed. 
Yours, &c. Yorick. 
(To be continued.) 


——————— 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 
HE Establishment of Banks for 
Savings, is now, il is presumed, 
generally admitted to be of essential 
public benefit; not only as holding 
out a motive for industry and eco- 
nowy, but also as giving every de- 
positor (from having somewhat at 
stake) an interest in upholding the 
peace and welfare of the Country. 
By securing an independence for the 
decline of life, it is hoped that these 
Institutions may, in some measure, 
tend to counteract the baneful effects 
of the Poor-laws, now universally 
acknowledged a stupendous evil— 
burthensome to the people at large, 
and of fatal influence, as paralysing 
that spirit of industry, foresight, and 
independence, hitherto distinguishing 
features of the British character. 

The excellent provisions contained 
in the 57 Geo. lil. cap. 130, for the 
protection of Provideut Banks, are 
well calculated for their encourage- 
ment, and to prevent abuse in their 
management; and it is now suggest- 
ed, whether their extension would 
not be yet further promoted, and 
their advantages more universally 
known, by having the principal 
clauses of the Act, printed and put 
up on the Church-door of every 
parish in the Kingdom: particularly 
the XXIII. and XXIV. which enact, 
that where the effects of any de- 
ceased depositor are under the value 
of 502. no stamp nor legacy duly 
whatever, shall be chargeable on 
any probate or letters of adminis- 
tration, granted to any person claim- 
ing the same; provided he produce 
a certificate of the amount of the 
deceased’s share as a depositor: and 
where such effects are under 20/. and 
no will shall be proved, nor admi- 
nistration granted, the same shall be 
distributed according to the rules of 
the institution, or the statute of dis- 
tribution. Aud the XXVIth clause 
further enacts, that all powers of at- 
torney, given by trustees or deposi- 
tors, for the purpose of transferring, 
making deposits, receiving back the 
same, or the interest arising there- 


from, or any receipts for the said 
purposes, shall not be liable to any 
stamp duty whatever. 

Should any active supporter of 
these useful Institutions think this 
worthy of consideration, 1 shall be 
most happy in having made the sug- 
gestion. I, S. 

—— 
Mr. Urnnan, Aug. \1. 
ITHOUT entering at large into 
an answer to the two inqui- 
ties of your Correspondents, Dunex- 


~mensis, and Tupor, probably alter 


et idem, in your Magazines for Octo- 
ber 1819, p. 322, and for May, 1820, 
page 412; permit me to express a 
little surprize, that an intelligent ge- 
nealogist should puzzle himself by an 
error, which is so easily capable of 
being Proven to be such! The 
names of the successive Lords Cuan- 
pos of the name of Brydges are 
established beyond controversy by 
Dugdale’s Summonses to Parliament ; 
by the Lords’ Journal ; and by the 
Inqusitiones post Mortem, &c. &c. 
Among these was no Tnomas. It is 
true, that a monumental inscription 
is to a certain extent good evidence, 
but not irrefragable—especially in 
collateral assertions. The two epi- 
taphs produced, are, in trath, strik- 
ingly inaccurate, even compared with 
each other. In the first the title of 
Major General (added in the last to 
the name of James Young, esq.) is 
omitted. In the first, Mrs. Young 
is called niece of Lord Chandos: in 
the last, her daughter, Lady Wyud- 
ham, is called grand-daughter, in- 
stead of great niece, according to the 


first.—But as the Barony is a Barony 


by patent, entailed on heirs male of 
the grantee’s body, how are these fe- 
male relations (assuming them to be 
such) objects of research? A much 
more important inference, shewing 
the danger and injustice of arguing 
from loosely-worded instruments as 
to terms of relationship, arises from 
the proveable inaccuracy of these 
Epitaphs. But the dwelling on this 
would lead to a wide and angry field 
of controversy. If Mr. Urban's Cor- 
respondents are really desirous of re- 
ceiving or communicating informa- 
tion, they will address a private let- 
ter to the care of Mr. Urban, who 
well knows his present 
Tuinty- Five Yrars 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Sept. 15. 
Hane perused the Letter of 
your Correspondent, “ E.1. C.” 
p- 127, of your Number for August, 
there are a few reflections that press 
themselves so strongly yn the atten- 
tion, that they seem io me not to be 
altogether unworthy of your notice. 

Without having any pretensions to 
classical nicety, or critical acumea, I 
cannot but coincide with that gen- 
tleman, as far as regards my own 
ideas, in acknowledging the superi- 
ority of the Pointed Style of Archi- 
tecture; although I am by no means 
willing to add, that I so far agree 
with him, as to exclude entirely the 
Grecian or the Roman in building 
the New Churches, as he appears to 
intimate, for variety has always been 
considered pleasing. His censures oa 
the theatrical style of building, and 
the profusion of ornament (if it can 
properly be termed ornament) which 
prevail in some of the recent erec- 
tions, cannot, perhaps, be too severe. 

On the other hand, I'am at a loss 
to determine what he means, when 
his strictures extend to such Churches 
as have “ plain bodies, like common 
dwelling -houses,” and “ are distin- 
guished only by a steeple.” Am I 
from thence to infer, that he is thus 
severe because the bodies are built of 
brick and not of stone? If 1 am right 
in this inference, 1 would wish to ask 
*“ E.1.C.” if he has ever made it the 
object of his particular inquiry to as- 
certain whether the choice of this 
material were the result of taste, or 
of necessity ? if of taste, then I for 
one am ready to range myself under 
“E. 1. C.’s” banner: but if il should 
appear, that in any such instance, it 
was, from necessily, optional ouly, 
either to have a Church of brick, or 
no Church at all, what will that gen- 
tleman then say? Hence, then, in 
criticising the merits and demerits of 
a building, the cost should invariably 
be mentioned, and taken into cousi- 
deration. 

“EB. 1. C.” seems also to think, 
that Parish Committees are under 
the controul of Architects; permit 
me to say, in justice to those Gen- 
tlemen, that this is not always the 
case; for within my circumscribed 
sphere of knowledge, I am aware of 
several instances wherein the judg- 
ments of architecls have been over- 
ruled. 


Thus, Sir, if in the first place, 
blame ought to attach, care should 
be taken, in the second place, that 
it be not affixed erroneously on those 
persons who are not deserving of it. 

All statements (and. this applies 
with peculiar force to those that are 
inter-led for the public eye) should 
be founded upon an accurate know- 
ledge of facts; and when candour and 
impartiality are united with correct- 
ness, such statements are sure to ob- 
tain the consideration which they 
merit. 

Once more, Mr. Urban: I do not 
clearly perceive with what propriety, 
or analogy, the religious tevets of 
those persons, who hold it a matter 
of couscience to have their places of 
worship as plain avd undecorated as 
— can be cited, or alluded to, 

efore a tribunal of taste, and held 
up in any degree to reprobation in 
this point of view. 

I would, Mr. Urban, apologize to 
you for my prolixity, were I not 
afraid, that io so doing, | should only 
add to it. 

Grecory SeaLce WALTERS. 
a 

Mr. Ursan, 

HAVE lately been reading “ Spe- 

cimens of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices by 
Mr. Campbell.” In his aceount of the 
late Dr. Darwin, Mr. Campbell says, 

““Mrs. Aone Seward, in her Life of 
Darwin, declares herself the authoress of 
the opening lines of the Poem; but as 
she had never courage to make this pre- 


tension during De. Darwin’s life, her ve- . 


racity on the subject is exposed to. sus- 
picion.” 

Mr. Campbell does not inform us, 
that Miss Seward in the very work 
to which he alludes, her Life of Dr. 
Darwin, states that the verses in ques- 
tion were published in your Magazine 
for May 1783, and that they were 
transmitted to it by Dr. Darwin him- 
self, with some alterations and addi- 
tions. This was nineteen years pre- 
vious to the death of Dr, Darwin, 
which took place in 1802, Miss 


Seward also states, that from the 


Gentleman’s Magazine they were co- 
pied into the Annual Register, and 
that they were published in their ori- 
ginal state in Shaw's History of Staf- 
fordshire, p. 347, published in 1798, 
nearly four years previous to the 
death of Dr. Darwin. A. S. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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40. Annals of the Coinage. By the Rev. 

Rogers Ruding, 6 Vols. 8v0. Lackington, 

N the Roman mivtage, the metal, 

when assayed and refined, was 
cast by the melters in the shape of 
bullets, io order to assist the high 
relief. It is this relief whieh dis- 
tinguishes antient from modern coins. 
It was tastefully considered, that this 
high relief could alone convert a 
profile into that assimilation of the 
portrait of a full face, which could 
justly be denoniioated a tikeness. 
Whether, however, a profile can in 
any form communicate the expres- 
sion, or characteristic features, may 
be doubted ; at best, it can only give 
it in an imperfect form, unless there 
be a vizar construction of the visage. 
For instance, the goat’s face of Pan, 
or that of the heraldic lion may be 
very well conveyed in the profile. 
Notwithstanding however, the mani- 
fest imperfection of profile, no other 
form is so well suited to the preser- 
vation of the effigies. We are in 
possession of a beautiful, indeed ex- 
quisite impression of a seal, sculped 
with a three-quarter portrait of Bli- 
gabeth, which, upon a coin, would 
soon be worn down into the emaci- 
ated ghastliness of a person dying 
frow consumption. 

One difference between the work- 
manship and taste of coins and gems 
is singular. No medal of antiquity, 
notwithstanding the high merit of 
some, can be compared to the asto- 
nishing perfection of numerous* ca- 
meos, aud intaglios. It does not, 
however, follow that seal-engravers 
were not also the celatores of the 
mint. But the brittleness of the 
dye,.and the ne execution of 
the hammer, probably occasioned less 
pains to be taken in the sculpture, 
Thus in the view of antient art, a 
collection of gems, not of coins, is 
the only real mode of accurately es- 
. limating the engraving of the an- 
tients. There alone do we see the 
Grecian character, exquisite delicacy 
of detail, divine beauty of design, 
minute elaborate finish, and accurate 
drawing. While, however, the sculp- 
ture of the classical antients far ex- 
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ceeds their coinage, it may be ques 
tioned, whether, among some of the 
moderns, the medal is not superior 
to the gem. According to our’ ex- 
perience, which, however, is limited, 
we have seen no seal, unless that be- 
fore quoted, which can at all rivat 
the papa! medals. We have confess- 
ed that our experience is limited, and 
therefore other exeeptions may pro- 
bably be successfully adduced ; but, 
still we think, that our remark is 
true, as a general rule. 

We shall not, of course, enter into 
particulars which may be found in 
the numerous publications upon coins; 
nor shall we revive the common- 
place topicks of their aid to history, 
chronology, &c. We only mean to 
say, that the study of them, as form- 
ing a school of art, is far inferior to 
that of Gems;-and in this view we 
should prefer the ci-devant collec- 
tions of the Palais Royal, or Baron 
Stosch, to the finest and most com- 
plete series of gold coins ever known. 
Drawings cannot exhibit the exqai- 
site perfection of antient gems, bat 
casts and pastes, like those of Tassie, 
cau preserve the minutest feature. 
Even the rude copies in the coarse 
material of Wedgwood's -pottery, 
have an intrinsic beauty, which even 
defective execution cannot destroy. 
We therefore think, that patriotism 
and taste would be better exhibited 
by preferring the subject of collectin 
alluded to, to that of coins, though 
we should not have discussed the 
comparative merits of the two plans, 
if we had thought the former equal- 
ly in vogue, but it isnot. Cabivets 
of coins partake not of & similiar 
public bearing. They seem almost 
exclusively to refer to science and 
verlu; nor can there be a doubt, but 
that the Fine Arts, glory, and intel- 
lectual character of the nation will 
be far more extended by the Grecian 
marbles of the British Museum, thao 
its most valuable collection of coins. 

It is impossible to complete ‘a se- 
ries of Roman. Emperors, without, 
at feast, forged Othos and Pescen- 
nius Niger. We know an instance 
where a bag of Roman coins, was 

put 
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put up to sale at an auction, and 
purchased by a avbleman for teu 
guineas. Wueu they were submitted 
to the inspection of an eminent An- 
tiquary, he found two thirds of them 
to be counterfeits. No vexatious 
circumstance, like this, can ensue, 
with regard to gems, if they are col- 
lected upon the principle of excel- 
leace of execution. The forgery 
would be tvo difficult and expensive ; 
aod, if it had high merit, it must 
bave considerable value. 

The value of a collection of an- 
tient coins is also very questionable. 
Every body knows what Pinkerton 
gays of “ The Britaonias on Roman 
Cvins.” “ These coins are so scarce, 
that none except No. 6, is in Dr. 
Hunter's cabinet; but the books they 
are taken from are of the best cre- 
dit.” We have one of the Hadrian, 
‘with a reverse of Britannia, in good 
condition, which we picked up by 
accident, having been offered to us 
by a shopkeeper, to whom it was 
tendered as a balfpenoy. We sent 
it to a competent judge, to have 
accurate information of its value. 
Only eighteen shillings were offered 
for it. Very possibly certain enthu- 
siastic collectors would not have re- 
fused as many pounds. The expence 
of forming a cabinet rises from 1002. 
to 20,000/. and the value of the coin 
depends not upon its execution, but 
its rarity, a consideration of ne mo- 
ment whatever, ia the philosophical 
view of the subject. Principles ex- 
actly opposite take place in respect 
to gems, of which the beauty aod 
workmanship alone form the value. 

_ We shall bere close a comparison, 
which we have merely made by way 
of haaging out for hungry collec- 
tors, a siga announcing not ostrich 
fare, old brass, but an epicure’s ban- 
quet, the turtle and venison of taste. 
We know that the gems of the an- 
tients are not inferior to their sta- 
tuary 5 and this high gratification of 
the eye and judgment is assuredly far 
more permanent, and of pleasanter 
impression, thau the mere possession 
of a coin, which probably has no 
ether merit than that of being an 
histosical document, of which the 
value is gone when itis copied. Paste 
imitations, however, do not diminish 
the saleable value of diamonds. 

We have commenced this Review, 
with noticing the high relief of an- 


tient coins as forming the graad dis- 
tinctiva between them and the 
stamped counters which form modera 
money. This miserable degeneracy, 
though pretended to be adopted by 
Constantine, on account of detecting 
plated or washed cvins, originated in 
the barbarism of the ages anterior 
to his reigo. Like other bad fashions, 
it beeame universal. 

Though we do not find the mus- 
cular and heroic forms of the clas- 
sical antients in our own oational 
money, yet it is always equal or su- 
perior to any modern cvinage in the 
purity of the metals, and merit of 
the workmanship. It has therefore 
all the claims to notice, which can be 
expected from its era. 

The work of Mr. Ruding has the 
same character in relation to its sub- 
ject, as Rymer’s Foedera has to Eng- 
glish history. It is a collection of 
authentic numismatical records; a 
digest of all the statutes at large, re- 
ports, cases, and common law of the 
subject. The Author, when not sim- 
ply compiling, admits nothing but 
what it would be unreasonable to 
deny ; collects the evidence, and thea 
sums up, like a Judge. His object 
is, to make bis book a standard one 
of authority. Martin Leake, in the 
fulloess of his contempt for author- 
ship, which contempt he aanounces 
in his Preface, (as if a man was the 
worse for having more knowledge or 
ability than the mass of meshiads or 
there could be any civilization or na- 
tional superiority without authors) 
contented himself like a country sur- 
geon with a skeleton in bis shop, 
from which the Reader was to infer 
profound knowledge in the numis- 
matical doctor: but this was pot the 
case; he possessed only amatearship, 
and sneaked into the subject, as a 
respectable family man in a wig does 
into a brothel; i. e. like Philosopher 
Square visiting Moily Seagrim. The 
works of Snelling and Folkes, though 
of merit, are very imperfect; aod a 
good shop, being therefore wanted 
in the town of English Coinage, Mr. 
Ruding laid in a valuable stock of 
goods, ard succeeds accordingly. 

We shall commence our extracts 
with Mr. Rudiog’s account of British 
Coins, a very dificult aud obscure 
subject. 

Mr. Ruding thinks that the origin 
of British comage, 
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* Must be referred to some period 
subsequent to Casar’s second invasion, 
and prior to Cunobeline’s improvement 
of his coins, in imitation of the Roman 
money. This, it is true, will give but a 
short space for their formation ; but the 
supposition appears to me more plausible 
than any which may be formed in direct 
Opposition to Cesar’s account. 

** The earliest coin, which can, with the 
least appearance of probability, be at- 
tributed to any particular British Mo- 
narch, bears upon it the letters SEGO, 
possibly for Segonax. He was one of the 
four petty British Monarchs, who, by the 
command of Cassivellan, attacked Cxsar’s 
camp upon his secoud invasion of Bri- 
tain. They were defeated, and Cassio- 
ellan immediately submitted to the Con- 
queror. 

“‘ The probability that this coin is Bri- 
tish is somewhat strengthened by the 
word TASCIO, which appears upon it for 
the first time, but it was afterwards repea‘- 
edly found upon the money ofa succeeding 
Mouarch, of whose coins a considerable 
number has been preserved. On entering 
upon his reign, we are able to attain to a 
greater certainty of appropriation, than 
the preceding coins affurded. The name 
of Cunobeline, written at length, can leave 
but little hesitation, as to what name is 
intended by the abbreviations CVN, 
CVNO, and CVNOBELI ; and the union 
of some of those abbreviations with CAMU 
and CAMUL, the leading letters of Ca- 
mulodupum [Colchester], the capital of 
Cunobeline’s kingdom, forms a coincideace 
not easily to be accounted for, if we re- 
fuse to receive the coins as the produc- 
tion of that Monarch’s mints, 

“ Of Cunobeline little more is known, 
than that he resigned over the Cateuch- 
lani, the Trinoban'es, and the Dobuni, 
aod that his dominions extended from the 
coasts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
across the island, Westward to the bauks 
of the Severn. He is supposed to have 
reigned during the times of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Caligula, and to have been 
brought up by the former of these Em- 
perors, 

“ As no author has afforded any infor- 
mation respecting the state of the Arts 
under his government, our ideas must be 
derived from his coins, which are the only 
Specimens that have been preserved to 
these times. The types of the greater 
Part are apparently formed upon the’ 
model of the Roman money, and their 
resemblance to it adds considerable 


weight to the account which Jeffrey of 
Monmouth has given, of the frieadship, 
that subsisted between Cunobeline and 
the Romans, On some of these coins 
the name of the Monarch is given with a 
Latin termination ; and the devices which 
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are impressed upon others are evider: 
imitations of the coins of Augustus Ca- 
sar. All the letters are plainly Roman. 
Bat it is in outward appearance sione 
that these coms agree with the Romap 
movey of that period, in which Cunobe- 
line is generally supposed to have reigned, 
for in weight they are widely different.— 
The cause of this variation from the proto- 
type in so- important a point cannot now 
be ascertained ; but it seems to juslify « 
suspicion, that the weights were regulated in 
conformity with other British money then 
current ; and in confirmation of this sus- 
picion, it may be observed, that some of the 
coins which bear the united names of Cuno- 
beline and Camutodunum, resemble in type 
those which are usually attributed to earher 
British Kings. 

* On many of the coins with the name 
of Cunobeline a word appears, that 
has occasioned much controversy, but 
without any elucidation of its mean- 
ing, which still remains involved in im- 
penetrable obscurity. It is commonly 
written TASCIO, but sometimes TASCIA. 
By some Antiquaries it has’ been supposed 
to signify tribute ; and that the money 40 
stamped was intended for the particular pur- 
pose of paying the impositions, which the 
Romans had laid upon the Britons. Though 
this opinion bear the sanction of great names, 
yet it cannot be admitted without further 
proof, than the uncertain deriva - 
tion from Tag ; whether that British term 
be considered, as equivalent to Genes - 
designating the chief or prince, by whom | 
pe spa to be paid ; for I believe no 
other instance can be produced of a coinage 
expressly formed for one peculiar kind of 
payment only; and thai coinage also of 
workmanship so rude. as not td be calew- 
lated for currency amongst the people, to 
whom it was to be paid.” i. pp. 266. seq. 

We have marked certain passages 
in ltalicks, because we draw from 
them inferences quite opposite to. 
those of Mr. Ruding. By consulting 
Du Cange, under the word TASCHA, 
(which he defines by Prestatio agra- 
ria), and the numerous’ authorities 
which he quotes, we are inclined to 
think, that the word TASCIO did 
imply nearly the same thing as the 
Antiquaries have presumed, bat with 
this difference, that the money thus 
marked was vot coined for circula- 
tion among the Romans, bul, on the 
contrary, exclusively for British use, 
on which account it was so marked. 
In this opinion, we think, that we 
are supported by the facts stated, 
that such money differs in weight from 
the Roman, and assimilates presumed 
earlier British money; and that ver 
soon after the issue of this coin, it 
was 
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was ordered that ail the currency 
should bear the Imperial Roman 
stamp. If money be coined it is for 
currency ; and as that currency must 
apply to the case before us either to 
the Romans, or Britons, Mr. Rud- 
ing’s objections are ouly conclusive 
with regard to the former. 
[To be continued. } 


41. A Survey of Staffordshire ; contain- 
ing the Antiquities of that County, by 
Sampson Erdeswick, Esq. collated with 
Manuscript Copies, and with Additions 
and Corrections, by Wyrley, Chetwynd, 
Degge, Smyth, Lyttleton, Buckeridge, 
and others ; illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of that County. By the Rev. 
Thomas Harwood, B.D. F. 8, A, 8ve. 
pp. 440. Nichols and Son, 


THE more extended “ History of 
Staffordshire” having been suspended 
by the much-lamented death of the 
Rev. Stebbing Shaw, in the prime of 
life, in 1802; the copies of ** Erdes- 
wick’s Survey,” which were before 
scarce, became exceedingly rare; 
and Mr. Harwood, (who had before 
distinguished himself by the “ Alum- 
ni Etonenses,” by “* The History 
and Antiquities of the Church and 
City of Lichfield,” by “ Grecian Au- 
tiquities ;” and by ** Sermons,” and 
other Works still more particularly 
congenial to his sacred profession,) was 
induced to undertake the present re- 
publication; which he has performed 
with a degree of skill and accuracy 
not easily to be surpassed. 

In a long Introductory Preface, 
the General History of the County 
is satifactorily given; and Biogra- 
phical Sketches of its various Histo- 
rians ;—of whom, 

“ The earliest historians of this county 
after Leland, the father of English an- 
tiquaries, was William Camden; who, in 
his Britannia, has written an account of 
Staffordshire ; the English translation of 
which by Bishop Gibson is in the hands 
of every reader. Sampson Camden, his 
father, was a native of Lichfield, and 
settled as a painter io London, residing in 
the Old Bailey, where his son William, 
afterwards by way of eminence surnamed 
the learned, was born May 21, 1552. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital and 
at St. Paul’s School, and became a ser- 
Vitor at Magdalen College, Oxford; from 
which he removed to Broadgate hall, and 
afterwards to Christ Church. From Ox- 
ford he was elected second Master of 
Westminster School, and, in 1592, Head 
Master. He was Clarenceux king at arms, 
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apd founder of the professorship of mo- 
dern bistory at Oxford. His works are 
numerous, learned, and valuable, He 
died at Chislehurst in Kent, Nov. 19, 
1623, aged 73. Arms: Or, a fesse be- 
tween six crosslets Sable. 

‘* Samson Erdeswick was the son of Hugh 
Erdeswick, esq. descended from an an- 
tient family at Sandon in this county, 
where he was born. He became a gentle- 
man-commoner of Brazenose College, Ox 
ford, in 1553-4; where he laid the foun- 
dation of his futare eminence and useful- 
ness. He afterwards retired to the pos- 
session of his patrimony, and devoted 
his time to the pursuit and encourage~ 
ment of elegant learning. He began his 
** View” or “ Survey” of Staffordshire, 
about 1593, and continued it to his death. 
The work was not published during bis 
life; but he is supposed to have made a 
second draught of it before his death, free 
from some mistakes into which be had 
fallen in the former. His MSS, fell into 
the hands of Walter Chetwynd, of Ioges- 
trie, esq. a gentleman not less devoted to 
antiquarian inquiries, and equalled dis- 
posed to exert his abilities and his time 
for the public benefit, The printed edi- 
tion by Curl, was from the earlier MS. 
Loxdale had seen several copies which 
contained the same blunders, which caused 
him to believe that they were all tran- 
scribed from the same, which had been 
used by some persons who could not de- 
cipher the haud-writing of Erdeswick, or 
was completely ignorant of the subject ; 
and in which the plainest narrative has 
been frequently confounded. ‘The cupies, 
however, in many instances, vary from 
each other, not only in the orthography 
but in the language, and even iu the to- 
pographical arrangement. In bis exami-. 
nation of the MSS at Ingestrie, Shaw 
could not find the origiual ‘ Survey ;’ and 
was Satisfied that it was not amongst 
the Chetwynd papers, and probably not 
extant. But he discovered three other 
manuscript volumes, consisting of ex- 
tracts from ledger- books, old deeds, 
church notes, parochia! memorials, and 
pedigrees, in the hand-writing of Erdes- 
wick, Burton, Sir Simon Degge, Ferrers of 
Baddesley, and Chetwynd; besides many 
papers transcribed by that ingenious he- 
rald Gregory King. 

“ Erdeswick is also said to have written 
* Collections of Genealogies, Monuments, 
Arms, &c.’ mentioned by Anthony 4 
Wood ; the same probably which yet re- 
main at Ingestrie. 

“ Erdeswick was a man of learning and 
great accomplishments, of steady judg- 
ment and remarkabie industry: Camden 
calls him, venerande antiquitatis cultor 
maximus, Fuller says, ‘ he was descend- 
ed of right worshipfu) and antient family ;’ 


and acknowledges that he was much as- 
sisted 
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sisted by him in his researches, not only 
respecting this county but antiquities in 
geoeral. Burton, in a preface written by 
bim in 1604, speaks highly of his work ; 
and adds that even then it was not known 
into whose hands the MS. had fallen, 
though he had been informed that it was 
in the possession of Sir Thomas Gerrard, 
kot, the papers relating to whose family 
now belong to Hugo Meynell, esq. ‘ Ex- 
emplo,’ says Burton, ‘ amici mei, singu- 
laris et unice colendi viri literatissim: et 
ornatissimi Sampsonis Erdeswick, de Sap- 
don, Staffordiensis; qui accuratissime, 
quantum unqnam aliquis comitatus Staf- 
ford, et Cestrie descripsit; opus grande, 
doctissimum, laboratissimeque navatum ; 
sed heu dolendum! immaturd preruptus 
morte, in lucem non edidit, sicut in ani- 
mo esset suo, cujus consilii ego testis 
etiam esse possim; quod opus in cujus 
nunc latet manibus incertum est; audivi 
nuper quod penés esset Tho. Gerrard mi- 
litem ; utinam in lucem propediem pro- 
diret in perpetuam reipublice utilitatem.’ 

“« Erdeswick was twice married ; first, 
to Elizabeth Dikeswell, and, secondly, to 
Maria Neale, widow of Sir Everard Dig- 
by, whose son was an unfortunate victim 
of the Gunpowder Plot. She was daugh- 
ter of Francis Neale, esq. of Prestwold in 
Keythorp in Leicestershire, There is a 
portrait of her at Gotharst, co. Bucking- 
ham, now the property of the descendants 
of the Lord Keeper, Sir Nathan Wright, 
whose sou purchased it. She is repre- 
sented in a black dress pinked with red, 
has a high foretop adorned with jewels, a 
thin upright ruff, kerchief, a farthingale, 
with gloves in her hand. 

** Erdeswick died April 11, 1603, and 
was buried at Sandon. Against the North 
wall of the chancel is a handsome monu- 
ment, erected to his memory by himself 
in his life-time, representing a colossal 
figure of himself, in a recumbent posture, 
and dressed in a jacket, with short skirts, 
and spurs on his lege. In two niches 
above, appear his two wives kneeling.” 

Of this'tomb Mr. Harwood has 
ices a good engraving; and a very 

ong and remarkable geuealogical in- 
scription. 

“ Of William Burton, the first Historian 
of Leicestershire, a memoir is given in 
Granger’s Biographical History, vol. Il. 
p. 32, and in Nichols’s History of Leices- 
tershire, He died at Fald, in the parish of 


Hanbury, in this county, April 6, 1645, 


aged 70.” 

Similar Notices follow, of Wyrley, 
Dugdale, Ashmole, Walter Chetwynd, 
Plott, Degge, Huntbach, Wilkes, Lox- 
dale, Tollet, Bp. Lyttelton, Stebbing 
Shaw, and Theophilus Buckeridge, 
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To assist any future Historians of 
this County, some of the papers and 
records which relate to it, and are 
to be found in the public offices, are 
enumerated; and under this head is 
introduced a satisfactory memoir of 
Gregory King. 

«it may seem ungrateful,” says Mr, 
Harwood, “ to pass by, without acknow- 
ledgment, the favours and encourage- 
ment which the Editor has received from 
his friends, as well as from others, whose 
attachment to genealogical and topogra- 
phical history, or whose regard for the 
soil on which their progenitors once flou- 
rished, has naturally implanted in their 
intelligent minds that love of ancestry 
which often incites to honourable and vir- 
tuous pursuits. 

** He is indebted to Earl Talbot for 
permission to copy the portrait of his re- 
lation, Walter Chetwynd, for the use of 
this work; to Lieut.-general Dyott for his 
liberal .contribution of an excellent en- 
graving of his ancestor, Sir Richard Dyott, 
knt.; to the Rev, Charles Buckeridge, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Coventry and first 
canon residentiary of Lichfield, as well 
for the voluntary use of his father’s pa- 
pers, as for the contribution of a portrait 
of his father; to his friend, the Rev, Hen- 
ry White, of Lichfield, who kindly ob. 
tained from the Rev. J. Bonney, of San- 
don, the loan of an accurate drawing of the 
monument of Erdeswick; to William 
Hamper, esq. for the use of three copies 
of Erdeswick, with notes of Sir Simon 
Degge, knt. and of the Rev. Robert 
Smyth; and to Samuel Pipe-Wolferstan, 
esq. (heu valde defendus) for the liberal 
use of his copy, with his own notes and 
observations upon Erdeswick, valuable 
both to the Genealogist and to the Anti- 
quary.” [See our Obituary. ] 


Thus much premised, it is almost 
superfluous to add, that the Work ia 
ia a way creditable to the me- 
mory of Erdeswick, and the reputa- 
tion of his Editor, 

Considerably more than half the 
Volume consists of valuable addi- 
tions and corrections, which are given 
in the form of notes to the original 
Work of Erdeswick. 

Besides Erdeswick’s: tomb, as al- 
ready noticed, the volume is embel- 
lished with good Portraits of Walter 
Chetwynd, esq. Sir Richard Dyott, 
the Rev. T. Buckeridge, and of the 
ingenious Editor, 


42. The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Stoke Newington, in the County 
of Middlesex ; containing an Account of ; 

the 
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the Prebendal Manor, the’ Church, Cha- 
rities, Schools, . Meeting Houses, &c. 
With Appendices. Illustrated with Maps, 
Portraits, and other Engravings. Select- 
ed from authentic sources. By William 
Robinson, Gent. F.S. A. Author of the 
Histories of Tottenham, Ed ton, &c. 
8v0. pp. 296. Nichols and Son. 


AGAIN we hail our Brother An- 
tiquary in the tented field. The re- 
ception of his former Topographical 
Descriptions (vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 
433; vol. XC. i. p. 346.) have animat- 
ed him to renewed exertions. But he 
shall now introduce himself : 





** In estimating a work of the nature of 
the present, we readily conceive a variety 
of ideas intimately connected with Parish 
History, and conferring on it as great 
a variety of recommendations. It accord- 
ingly combines the local and peculiar ad- 
vantages of Topography with the notices 
and observations of General History. It 
unites the discoveries of Antiquarian Re- 
search with the information of Modern 
Times. It not only calls up to our re- 
membrance the scenes and events which 
the hand of Time has long since swept 
away, but also brings to our view those 
persons and characters who once figured 
in the drama of life, and whose re-appear- 
ance, as it were, on the stage, is adapted 
to effect the purposes for which History 
was designed,” 

“ In compiling the following pages, my 
first solicitude was to convey to the Inha- 
bitants of Stoke Newington such informa- 
tion respecting the Local’ and Topogra- 
phical circumstances of their Parish, as 
should not only excite a particular and 
personal interest, but should likewise be 
eventually of great utility. But in order 
to render that interest more general, 1 
have interspersed the Work with Biogra- 
phical notices of several eminent and dis- 
tinguished persons who were Inhabitants 
of this Parish, and whose literary or po- 
litical reputation throws a sort of celebrity 
round the places which they inhabited, 
and ‘presents them once more to our no- 
tice as suitable objects of attention. If 
ia the enumeration of these I have blended 
with the character of the illustrious dead 
the names of others, who acquired noto- 
riety by the singularity of their sentiments 
and the eccentricity of their manners, ra- 
ther than by superiority of talents or per- 
sonal worth, let it be my apology, that 
they were connected with the History or 
Sroxe Newincror; and that the deline- 
ation of their Characters will not be 
without effect, in shewing the tenden- 
cy of their principles, aud the objects 
of their views. Amongst the different 
persons, whom I have thus introduced to 


“the notice of the Reader, | would specify 

Fleetwood, a wame, that once ranked 
high in the annals of rebellion ; the ami- 
able Dr. Watts, whose diversified merits 
are universally known; the illustrious 
Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, 
whose zeal in the cause of literature has 
signally contributed to exalt the national 
character; and the philanthropic Howard, 
whose indefatigable efforts in the cause 
of humanity have obtained for him the 
applause of all Europe.” 

**In the preparation of this Work I 
have been indebted to the politeness of 
several friends; and | now discharge the 
agreeable office of returning them my 
best thanks for their respective assistance. 
I therefore make my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the Rev. T. Briggs, Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, and to Joseph Eade, 
esq. Lord of the Manor, for their kind- 
ness in granting my Surveyor access to 
the Plan of the Prebendal Manor, which 
comprehends the Parish, in order to have 
it reduced for the present publication ; to 
James Brown, esq. of St. Alban’s; and to 
the Rev. Dr. Gaskin for his repeated ci- 
vilities.” 

The History of Stoke Newington, 
like the preceding volumes of Mr. 
Robinson, contains every thing which 
ought to be expected in a local 
description. ‘ 

The parish is not of great ex- 
tent. 


* It is situated on the East side of the 
Finsbury Division of the Hundred of Os- 
sulton, four miles North by East from St. 
Paul’s, on the North road leading to Ed- 
monton, and is bounded by the parishes 
of Hornsey on the Norwest, Islington on 
the South-west, Hackney and Tower Di- 
vision on the East and South, and Tot- 
tenham High Cross and the Hundred of 
Edmonton on the North; out ofthe weekly 
bills of mortality; and contains (according 
to the last survey made in 1814) 612 acres 
2 roods 19 perches of land, which lies 
generally on a level; some part is mea- 
dow, and a small part arable, but the 
greater part is meadow aod pasture ; 
there is a small portion occupied by Mr. 


Rigby, a market-gardener, of about 16 


acres,” 


The Work is embellished with Se- 
venteen good Plates; including a 
large and accurate Map of the Parish, 
and Ten Portraits, uniformly en- 
graved in aneat manner; and amongst 
these we were happy to recognize a 
good likeness of a friend of our early 
days, the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, the pre- 
sent venerable and worthy Rector of 
Stoke Newington; more’ generally 

known 
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known sad respected as Secretary of 
the Society fur Promoting Christian 
Kaowledge. It is copied from a 
painting by W. Owen, esq. R. A. 

We hope Mr, Robioson will conti- 
nue his researches iu some of the ad- 
joining parishes. 


43. A View of the Agriculture, Manu- 
JSactures, Statistics, and State of Society, 
of Germany, and Parts of Holland, and 
France, Taken during a Journey through 
those Countries in 1819. By William 
Jacob, Esg. 4to. pp. 446. 


THE high opinion we entertained 
of Mr. Jacob, from his Travels in 
Spain, &c. (see vol. LXXXI. i. 357. 
560. 641. vol. LXXXIV. ii. 657; vol. 
LXXXV. i. 252; vol. LXXXVI. i. 
248.) is simply confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of the present volume; which 
displays acute observation, patriotic 
feelings, and a very iutimate know- 
ledge of statistics and political ceco- 
nomy, and more especially an attea- 
tion to the improvement of com- 
merce and agriculture. 

Mr. Jacob passed through Holland 
and Westphalia to Hanover ; noticing, 
on his route, whatever seemed most 
deserving to be recorded. At Berlin, 
he was much entertained with the pro- 
cess of engraving and printing upon 
stone, which he accurately describes, 
In the same city also, he makes the 
following judicious remarks on a pro- 
jected plan of anion between the Lu- 
theran aud Calvinistic Churches. 


“ This union of the two commanions, 
which was undoubtedly designed by the 
King, to remove all religious animosities, 
is said to have spread still wider a spirit 
of indifference upon sacred subjects, the 
too great prevalence of which was before 
felt and lamented by the wisest and lest 
men in the country. In this anion of 
parties, however, no great concessions of 
principles to which they were attached 
was necessary on either side, The dis 
tinguishing tenet of the Lutherans, and 
that which is contained in their symboli 
cal books, to which the Clergy profess ad- 
herence, is the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ, in 
the bread and wine, in the sacrament of 
the Lerd’s Sapper. This tenet, though it 
has been ever the profession of the Lv- 
theran Church, has been long abandoned 
by almost the whole of its ministers, who, 
though they may have differed as to the 
nature of that sacrament, as some of the 
most distinguished Oruameuts of our owa 
Church haye dune, dave, in no recent in- 
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staace, advocated that opiaion of the 
great Reformer, usually designated by 
the term consubstantiation, The Re- 
formed or Calvinistic ministers bad, like 
their brethren of the Lutheran party, little 
to give up. Their distinguishing tenets 
of predestination, election, perseverance, 
and impelling grace, were passed by in 
their public services as obsolete dogmas 
never tu be introduced; and it was gene- 
rally undeastuod, that for a century past, 
they have been scarcely entertained by 
any considerable number of the Clergy. 
The superioviiy of Episcopal ordination to 
that by miuisters or presbyters, happened 
never to have formed a subject of contro- 
versy ; aud as to the form of Church go- 
vernment, they seemed to unite in the 
Opinivn, that, as the founders of their 
faith had communicated no commands 
on the subject, it was left to each country 
to form such as best suited its general 
civil polity. 

“Though the union between the two 
communions is to a certaiv extent effected, 
so that the Clergy may officiate indiscri- 
minately in the Churches of both sects, 
and the hearers join in the worship of 
each indifferently, yet for the purposes 
of charity, and of education, and in the 
distribution of the sums arising from the 
endowments on their Churches, hospitals, 
and schools, they still have, and must 
continue to bavé separate administrations; 
and as this before the must obvious line 
of distinction between the sects, the union 
that has been effected is not imagined to 
have had any other practical effect, but 
that of making the common people think 
religious worskip under ang form, as 
much a matter of indifference as this 
union thus easily effected, shows that dif- 
ferent opinions are to their teachers.” 


On the subject of the Clergy, Mr. 
Jacob thus sensibly proceeds : 

** In looking at the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishmeuts of these couutries, it is impos- 
sible not to contrast them with our own, 
both in their p.inciples and effects. The 
obvious defects of there establishments is 
the want of sufficient independence, and 
the too great equality of the Clergy. In- 
stead of being a class of men existing 
upon rewards for their labours, which are 
derived from a species of property ex- 
clusively appropriated for the support of 
the Church, which keeps pace with the 
fluctuations of other property, and of 
which the body canuut be deprived, they 
are in some degree stipendaries of the Go- 
vernment; and peculiarly subservient to 
it, since the alterations in the value of 
commodities, bas made an increase in 
their salaries desirable. , This alone tends 
to degrade the whole body, and to lessen 
any beneficial inflaence they may be dis. 
posed toexers The chief evil, however, 

appears 
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appears to me to arise from the great 
equality of ranks among them. It is not 
that the whole revenue of the Church is 
too small, so much as from there being 
no great inducements to aim at distinc- 
tion in their own profession, that makes 
them wander intoextravagancies. A pas- 
tor can uever rise mach higher, avd the 
prospect of rising at all is very slight ; 
hence, instead of adhering to the faith of 
bis Church, which he must do if he hoped 
to rise in it, he indulges in speculations, 
which lead him to wild opinions, and be- 
wilder his auditors iv the same perplexing 
maze. 

“If the whole revenues of the English 
Church were equally divided among all its 
ministers, the remuneration to each would 
be less. considering the relative value of 
money, than is received by the Lutheran 
Clergy iu Germany. In England, the un- 
equal division gives to some of the Clergy 
establishments of a priucely nature, 
which become objects of laudable ambi- 
tion to men of the most distinguished 
rank, or the greatest learning. The Church 
is a receptacle for those of those of the 
first connexions, and is therefore treated 
with a respect beyond what some of high 
rank would feel towards it, if their own 
family did not form a part of it, It is 
generally supposed, that the whole re- 
venues of the English Church are by no 
means equal to the expenditure of all its 
Clergy, but that their private fortunes, or 
their labour as instructors of youth, forms 
a material portion of their incomes, The 
importance given to the profession induces 
men to enter it, not as the mere means of 
existence, but as giving a claim to a cer- 
tain estimation in society, and creating 
a rank which will enable them at all times 
to be on a footing of respectability. 
There are always thirty peers of the 
tealm, who must once have been curates 
or rectors ; and they with the other dignita- 
ries certainly raise the whole body of the 
Clergy. The estimation in which they 
are held in society gives a weight to their 
examples, their instructions, their warn- 
ings, and their consolations, which they 
would not possess, if, like the Protestant 
Clergy of Germany, they Were all taken 
from the middle and lower ranks of life, 
and from their stations, had no intimate 
sud natural access to the higher classes of 
society, and no possibility from any pro- 
fessional promotion of reaching it. 

“In England, the Clergy are the con- 
necting link that bind together the dif- 
ferent ranks of individuals, and bring into 
contact and union, classes that could not 
be otherwise so well united. This is not 
indeed sv obvious in Londoh and other 
large cities, as it is in smaller towns, and 
in country villages; but every observer 
of society among us, will see and ac- 
knowledge, that a class of men drawn 
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from all the various ranks, aud distributed 
among all the different descriptions of 
the community, the specific objects of 
whose profession is to inculcate virtue 
aud diffuse religious knowledge, really 
are, as they naturally must be, more 
successfal, than if connected only with a 
sivgle class. 

* The Clergy of Germany are mostly 
the sons of the lower classes of, trades- 
men, and farmers, and sometimes of Cler- 
gymen. They receive au education al- 
most gratuitous, enter on a parish bene- 
fice with very moderate stipends, from 
their family alliances have no connexion 
with the higher ranks, and their profes- 
sion does not, as with us, raise them to 
an equality with those classes, They 
know but very little of the world, are 
unfit for any practical application ot their 
talents, and indulge in speculative dreams, 
heated by the national schwarmery, or 
visionary feelings, and not corrected by 
mech association with those who mix in 
the business of active life.” 


Mr. Jacob next passed on to Dres- 
den, Leipsic, and Weimar; and re- 
turned to England through Paris; 
relating throughout his journey, 
though not so fully as in Germany, 
whatever appeared worthy of being 
placed in his work ; which will long 
continue to hold a high rank among 
the Travels of the present enlightened 
era of Literature. 


44. Letters from Mrs. Delany (widow of 
Doctor Patrick Delany) to Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hamilton, from the year 1779, to 
the year 1788; comprising many unpub- 
lished and interesting Anecdotes of their 
late Majesties and the Royal Family. 
Now first printed from the original MSS, 
8vo. pp. 106. Longman and Co. 

A wore interesting publication than 
this little volume will not easily be 
met with. 

*¢ At a moment like this, when the re- 
cent loss of our beloved Monarch has ex- 
cited interest towards every circumstance 
illustrative of his private life and charac- 
ter, it is thought that these letters, unaf- 
fectedly displaying the domestic happi- 
ness that reigned at Windsor Castle, and 
recording many traits which do honour to 
the head and heart of the Sovereign, and 
of his Consort, would not prove uninte- 
resting to the public. Who, indeed, 
would not rejoice to learn that ‘ frue hap- 
piness, characterized by a great author 
{Addison}, as ‘arising from the enjoy- 
ment of one’s self, and from the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few select 
companions,’ should have so eminently 
existed, where least likely to be found ; 
in the centre of a Court, on the very 

throne 
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throne of the greatest and most powerful 
empire of Europe.” 

Immediately on its appearance we 
hastened to give our Readers (p. 7.) 
a specimen of this exquisite bijou. 

Every Letter speaks volumes of 
the goodness of heart which distin- 
guished the Royal Pair, and their 
amiable family, and we heartily re- 
commend them to geueral perusal. 


45. Collections relative to the Claims at 
the Coronations of several of the Kings 
of England, beginning with King Ri- 
chard JI. 8vo, pp.104. Nichols and 
Son. 

“THE present volume may be considered 
as no improper Supplement to Mr. Tay- 
lor’s and Mr. Thomson’s publications ; as 
exhibiting, in an official form, from au- 
thentic sources, Claims made at several 
of the Coronations of our Kings, fiom 
Richard II. inclusive, to that of George 
II, ; with the Auswers of the Court, and 
their reasons for allowing or rejecting the 
Claims.” 

Though the splendid ceremony is 
postponed, it is not sv, we earnestly 
hope, sine die, or for any length of 
time. Meanwhile the present Work 
will afford much solid information 
to all those who are curious in mal- 
ters of so interesting a nature; of 
this we have in a former vumber 
(see p. 6) given a good specimen, 
in an extract relative to the office 
of Great Chamber!ain. 

As this publication is not the 
ephemeral production of a day, but 
is founded on authentic documents, 
it will be a perpetual guide on all 
future occasions, and such must oc- 
cur; but long, very long, may the 
auspicious reign of George the Fourth 
preclude the necessity of a new edi- 
tion of Works like the present. 


46. The Athenian Oracle abridged, con- 
taining the most valuable Questions and 
Answers in the original Work, on History, 
Philosophy, Divinity, Love, and May- 
riage. 8vo. pp. 280. Nichols and Son, 
IT. is the fashion of the day to re- 
rint our old authors, and this Work 
as been selected with peculiar judg- 

ment. Not only does “ the Athenian 

Oracle (to use the words of the pre- 

face) comprise a rich treasure of use- 

ful knowledge for the Theologian, 

the Historian, the Philosopher, and 

the Lover,” but it has a higher and 

distinctive character. It is an En- 

cyclopedia of valuable solutions in 
Gent, Mac. Sepiember, 1820. 
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reference to most knotty and diffi- 
cult questions. These last are pro- 
fessediy what is called curious, and 
cannot be resolved, but by persons 
of high information and sound judg- 
ment. The Authors were men of 
the first character, one of whom is 
known to have been Lord Chaucel- 


_lor Hardwicke, a circumstance which 


we mention, because his name is not 
in the preface, 

There is another merit attached to 
this work, beyond that of amuse- 
ment or instruction. It contains ar- 
guments, of a form strictly logical, 
which cannot be found elsewhere ; 
and which no mind can anticipate. It 
is with Books, as with the Drama. 
The pleasure is lost if we can guess 
what is to come next: and it is the 
soul of good writing, that it be not 
obvious. Whoever takes any one of 
these questions, cannot tell what the 
matter is, which the answer contains. 
He may conceive, that it is something 
merely essayish or sermonizing ; but 
he finds it, not vague or general, but 
precise and scientific, containing mat- 
ter strictly applicable to life and busi- 
ness: aud that, in reference to things, 
of which nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men in a thousand are unable 
to give even an opinion. Most es- 
says are mere illustrations of a thesis 
or undispuledpoint ; buat here are un- 
seltled topicks, and the gratification 
is novel. 

The questions concerning love and 
marriage are those, upon which we 
cansot be adequately informed else- 
where. We shall select the following, 
as very masterly and curious: 

** Quest. Is absence best for Love ? 

“ Answ. Not in the beginning of an 
amour, but when it is confirmed and set- 
tled. It is dangerous at first, because it 
gives a Rival opportunity to make ad- 
dresses; and it is in loving, as itis in 
racing—where if once a horse gets the 
start, it is not so easily recovered. But 
when the main dispute is once over, and 
the heart fairly won, the case is much al- 
tered; then, perhaps, being always pre- 
sent is one of the most dangerous, though 
desired, things that can befall a lover, 
As acquaintance grows more intimate, 
our lovers are still less upon their guard ; 
they do not shew their best side to one 
auother, as at first. Faults will daily be 
found, unlucky accidents will fall out, 
such things will be discovered as would 
never have been suspected nor believed ; 
a thousand little quarrels and piques will 
arise, which at least produce vexation, of- 

tentimes 
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tentimes final parting. But in absence, 
it ig quite the reverse ;. we willingly for- 
get the faults of those we love, and mag- 
nify their excellencies; we embrace and 
cherish their dear ideas and memories ; 
we are daily expecting aud wishing to 
hear from them; and, if we hear, espe- 
cially by letters, our love is extremely in- 
creased by those little subtle messengers ; 
there is all the soul, and more to be seen 
in them. We say therein, whatever we 
please, without being put to the trouble 
of ‘a suitable repartee, or seeking for a 
kind and yet discreet answer, All our 
thoughts are there exhibited at the best 
advantage, and we may give them just 
what turn we please. The man may 
write with as much passion as he pleases : 
he may set his adorable before him, 
dressed in as many beauties as his fancy 
can form, without having the original 
present to confute him; and write, ac- 
cording to the new found excellence of 
his ideal mistress, and bring in all the 
fine things he thinks of. The lady may, 
with all the caution she pleases, answer 
him again, and let as much love as she 
will, look out through her prudence ; 
make what promises she pleases, yet with 
such restrictions and modifications, as 
shall bind her no more than ropes of sand. 
And when they come once to meet again, 
there is such ado, with transports, rap- 
tures, and the rest, that, in a word, we 
dare think no longer of it.” —p. 225. 

This is not inferior to Sir William 
Scott’s fine delineation of matrimo- 
nial quarrels, as delivered in Court 
at Doctors’ Commons. 

The following upon happiness after 
marriage, is admirable. 

** Love those, who have something to 
recommend them besides beauty, wit, or 
fortune ; any of which alone are but mean 
companions, when we are to have no other 
society all our lives. ‘To all those let good 
humour be added.” p. 239. 

Now we are decidedly of opinion, 
with the celebrated traveller and no- 
velist, Dr. Moore, that everlasting 
good humour is the chief charm in 
a wifey but unfortuuately it is de- 
stroyed in this way. Good mana- 

ers find the lucidus ordo in house- 

eeping perpetually infringed by pet- 
ty vexatious circumstances, of cer- 
tain occurrence, unless, which is im- 
possible, an equal interest with that 
of the mistress, can be created in 
servants, or others; nor has nature 
proved any other remedy for little 
teazing things than busy occupation 
in a present or expected pleasure, 
which is a matter rarely of contempo- 
rary coincidence. Correction there- 
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fore of a ps to ill humour, 
or anger, or peevishness, ought to 
be an affair of principle (for nothing 
else can apply to the case); as much 
as a resolution, not to drink or swear; 
and a bad temper should be deemed, 
as in truth it is, very unfeminine. 

In short, all classes may find in this 
book, something conducive to their 
pleasure aud improvement. 


47. An Inquiry into the Law relative 
to Public Assemblies of the People. By 
Sir C. E. Carrington, kant. Hatchard, 


THE events which produced the 
pamphlet now before us, must be 
still fresh in the minds of our Reade?s ; 
the petitions which were in conse- 
quence presented to the Sovereign 
breathed nothing but disorder and 
sedition; tumultuous assemblies were 
summoned in despite of the civil au- 
thorities, in various parts of the 
kingdom; not with the idea of a 
fair and impartial deliberation con- 
cerning the melancholy event, but 
inspired by an intemperate resolution 
to condemn every measure pursued 
for the safety of the realm, and to 
desire Royalty itself, in the most im- 
perious terms, to punish its defenders 
as enemies to ils welfare. 

** See the world’s glory once, here sits 
forlorn 

Exposed to foreign and domestick scorn ; 

Britannia who so many foes withstood, 

Her bowels torn by her own viperous 
brood: 

Her sons, most damuably religious grown, 

Canted the diadem and mitre down, 

And zealously usurp’d both church and 
crown *, 

“In a country governed by law (ob- 
serves the author), with a representative 
body to watch over the interests of the 
people, have the demagogues of the pre- 
sent day the right they so loudly assert, 
and so perilously exercise?” p. 5. 

The prints called Rudical, as well 
as that class which hang like Maho- 
met in the air, have set out wilha 
firm persuasion that the right of 
meeting and passing resolutions for 
the purpose of petitioning for the 
redress of some supposed grievance, 
is vested in the people. What we are 
to understand by the term “ people” 
is not perfectly clear, although Mr. 

* Verses prefixed to ‘* An impar- 
tial Collection of the Great Affairs of 
State.” By John Nalson, LL. D. 2 vols. 


fol, 1682. 
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Cobbett has defined it to mean 
** persons qualified to serve in the 
National Militia:” the qualification, 
however, required, is that only which 
relates to age and bodily arg 

We find it enacted (17 Rich. II.) 

“ That as soon as the Sheriffs, and 
other the King’s Ministers,’ under which 
words, as Sir Edmund Carrington observes, 
* all Justices of the Peace, and even con- 
stables, are clearly to be included,’ shall 
hear of a riot, rout, or other assembly 
against the peace, they, with the power of 
the county, where such case shall happen, 
shall disturb such malice with all their power, 
and shall apprehend all such offenders, 
and put them into prison, until due exe- 
cution of the law be made of them; and 
that the Lords, and other liege people of 
the realm shall attend, with their whole 
strength and power, the Sheriffs and Ma- 
gistrates aforesaid.” pp. 27, 28. 

Thus we see that our ancestors had 
the same fears of a tumultuous rab- 
ble as ourselves; but meetings for 
the sake of * petition” seem not to 
have been in requisition till the reiga 
of Charles 1.: the evil then grew be- 
yond all bounds, till committees were 
actually appointed ‘* under pretence 
of receiving petitions against Cler- 
gymen*;” one of which was pre- 
sented by Alderman Pennington, and 
alleged to be subscribed by twenty 
thousand men, inhabitants of the city 
of London, who required in plain 
terms nothing less than “ the total 
extirpation al egiesnpacy +.” “ Their 
mode of procuring so many signa- 
tures was as remarkable as dishonest, 
and continued ever after in the like 
addresses:”” they first prepared a pe- 
tition containing some reasonable 
request, which was proposed at a 
public meeting, where they had be- 
fore contrived that it should be well 
received: as soon as the sheet of 
paper whereon the petition was writ- 
ten, was filled with names, many 
more were annexed “ for the recep- 
tion of the number, which gave all 
the credit, and procured all the 
countenance to the undertaking :” 
the original petition was then “ cut 
off” and a new one drawn up, suit- 
able to their design, and joimed to 
the list of names subscribed to the 
former one. When these disgrace- 
ful proceedings came to light, several 
Ministers declared that they signed a 
petition totally different from that 
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which was delivered in their name; 
and the noted Stephen Marshall (to 
whom the papers had been entrusted), 
finding that they intended to vindicate 
themselves from that calumny, en- 
deavoured by promises and threats 
to prevail upon them to pass by this 
* indirect proceeding.” 

Notwithstanding the vigour with 
which the Rebels and Sectaries car- 
ried on their infamous proceedings, 
there were not wanting men, who by 
modest and loyal petitions endea- 
voured to check the course of sedi- 
tion. The county of Rutland drew 
up one for Episcopacy, Novem- 
ber 18,1641, signed by 840 free- 
holders and clergy : 


“ Though the number seem but small, 
yet the county is so too, and certainly 
the reasons which they offered were great, 
and altogether unanswerable.—The press 
now began to break loose, as indeed every 
thing that looked like order, seemed to 
be wholly abandoned to libertivism both 
in Church and State, for daily complaints 
were made of abusive pampblets against 
both particular persons and the Govern- 
ment Civil and Ecclesiastical ¥.” 


Little is wanting to compleat the 
analogy between those times and 
our own; we have seen a triumphant, 
yet disorderly mob march through the 
streets of London, with wicker wands 
and laurel boughs, to celebrate the 
victory of sedition over reason: hap- 
pily that triumph began and closed 
im the same day, but the same can- 
not be said of the conquest obtained 
over Royalty, when the factious men 
of Buckinghamshire ¢ rode into the 
City with Hampden at their head, 
and carrying printed copies of their 
petitions in their hats. Among the 
** King’s Pamphlets” in the British 
Museum is to be found an engraving 
of this remarkable event. But while 
we lament that a similar has hap- 
pened in our time, we must rejoice 
that a loyal person has stepped for- 
ward from that same county to blot 
out by his exertions in this age, the 
defection of his neighbours in a for- 
mer.—On December 31, 1641, Sir 
Richard Guerney, bart. Lord Mayor 
of London, called a Common Coun- 
cil at Guildhal., where, among other 
resolutions, it was agreed, 

** That this Court (as the Representa- 
tive of the body of the whole City) doth 
promise from henceforth their best endea- 
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vours to prevent and suppress in time 
to come (as far as in them lyeth) all such, 
or the like tumultuous assemblies, and 
all mutinous and rebellious persons ;” and 
afterwards, “ That if any person, or per- 
sons, shall from henceforth neglect his 
duty and service to be performed, as 
aforesaid, and shall not do his best en- 
deavour to suppress, or prevent any tu- 
mults, or riotous assemblies that shall 
hereafter be attempted within this city, 
or liberties thereof, that then he or they 
offending, shall receive condign punish- 
ment according to his or their demerits. 
And it is further thought fit and so agreed 
by this Common Council, that my Lord 
Mayor may send out his precepts in such 
manner, aud to such purpose, as his 
Lordship and his brethren the Aldermen 
shall think fit, for watch and ward, rais- 
ing of arms, or otherwise, for the safety 
and preservation of this City; to which 
this Court, and all the members thereof, 
promise all due and cheerful obedience. ¥” 


It is almost incredible how the ca- 
coethes supplicandi had spread over 
the kingdom, for even 

“ The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common-council men, many of whom 
were loyal men, yet in this epidemical 
petitioning time, they were also seized 
with the petitioning disease, for however 
warrantable modest petitioning may be, yet 
this sort of it was really the effect of a 
distempered and crazy state, and did ex- 
tremely promote all the ensuing mischiefs, 
and that state calenture, for which Eng- 
land was forced to bleed so severely.” 

Nor were the Sheriffs without their 
share of the iofection, for they 
courted 

“ The people like Absalom, endeavour- 
ing to steal their hearts from their Sove- 
reign by flattering speeches, with the 
same intention that he did those of his 
King and father +.” 


But supposing no one of the ob- 
jections against assemblies for the 
sake of petitioning to be valid, of 
what do the Radicals complain ? Un- 
der what real grievance do they la- 
bour? ualess the barrier opposed by 
the laws to their courses be so deno- 
minated. There is, however, a le- 
gislature from which mortals have 
no appeal, and to which * the Atheist 
must bow;” but when the mind has 
outstepped the pale of religion and 
moral rectitude, will it yield to pre- 
cepts divine or human? Besides, 
have our new legalists considered in 
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what manner they are qualified to 
attempt a reform in the boasted con- 
stitution of Great Britain ;—there is 
not one, amongst this “‘ servum pecus,” 
on whose judgment and opinion we 
can depend concerning the right of 
assembly, or the necessity of peti- 
tion; how, then, can we for a mo- 
ment imagine that a collected body 
of such men can be of-greater weight 
(physical force excepted) than one 
single uninformed Radical ? 

Another recurrence to the history 
of the unhappy times of Charles 1. 
will shew that they were the fore- 
runner of ours: nothing was more 
common with the disaffected party 
than to distribute seditious songs and 
pamphlets, some of which produced 
a wonderful effect upon the weak 
minds of the rabble; while on the 
other hand several loyal writers had 
the courage to publish what they 
conceived to be an antidote to this 
mischief; Dr. Nalson has preserved 
a curious specimen of their compo- 
sition, but we have only room for 
the insertion of a few lines: 


“* From those that dare work ill in every 
season, 

And are so far from sanctity or reason, 

They dare believe there’s piety in treason, 

Libera Nos, &c. 

From them which nothing but false ru- 
mours rear, 

And likewise those which had such men 
an ear, 

Who publish for a truth all which they 
hear, Libera Nos, &c.” 


It may perhaps be interésting to 


the collectors of Radical Vestigia, 
that Barnard Alsop was the Hone, and 
* the free-born John Lilburn” the 
Hunt, of his day ; Marchmont Need- 
ham, who was at first a writer for 
the Loyalists, and afterwards having 
shifted his ground, conducted the 
Mercurius Britannicus, prototype of 
our unbought and equally unchange- 
able William Cobbett: ** when you 
hear (as this last-mentioned writer 
has observed) a man complain of the 
severity of the laws, always set him 
down for a rogue.” —“ Out of thine 
own mouth will I condemn thee, 
wicked scribbler *.” 

But to return to the subject be- 
fore us—Sir William Blackstone ob- 
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serves, that in Russia a law was es- 
tablished by the Czar Peter, that no 
subject might present a petition to 
the throne, till he had first addressed 
two Ministers of State. The restric- 
tions on petitioning in England, al- 
though of a different, are of a salu- 
tary nature, and while they tend to 
promote peace. and order, are pro- 
ductive of no check whatever upon 
the real liberty of the subject: 

“« That assemblies for the purpose of 
tumultuous petitioning are illegal, has 
been clearly shewn; that they ought to 
be prevented, and may be forcibly sup- 
pressed, has also been satisfactorily ex- 


plained ; but it is said that the people do. 


not, in their modern meetings, mean to 
petition, or to remonstrate,” but ** to 
assemble at the requisition of any private 
individual, to take into public consider- 
ation or discussion any public topic; to 
collect and promulgate the sense of the 
meeting, in the shape of resolutions, ad- 
dresses, or appeals fo the people at large.” 


This right our author manfully 
denies ; but as we have given no de- 
finition of a riotous meeting, we will 
lay that by Hawkins himself before 
our Readers: 


** An unlawful assembly, according to 
the common opinion, is a disturbance of 
the peace, by persons barely assembling 
together with an intention to do a thing, 
which, ifit were executed, would make them 
riotors, but neither actually executing it, 
nor making a motion toward the execution 
of it. But this seems to be much too 
narrow a definition, for any meeting what- 
ever of great numbers of people, with 
such circumstances of terror as cannot but 
evidanger the public peace, and raise fears 
and jealousies among the King’s subjects, 
seems properly to be called an unlawful 
assembly ; as where great numbers com- 
plaining of 2 common grievance, meet 
together, armed in a warlike manner, in 
order to consult together concerning the 
most proper means for the recovery of 
their interests; for no one can foresee 
what may be the event of such an as- 
sembly *,” 

We have already extended this dis- 
cussion beyond our limits, but the 
subject was not one which we could 
lightly pass over; we regret, there- 
fore, that we cannot follow our loyal 
author through his work; for to 
extract particular passages from it 
would be doing an injustice to his ta- 
lents: till Sir Edmund Carrington 
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stepped forward, no writer or orator 

had dared “* to take the bull by the 

horns and define the right of peti- 

tion.” From the treatise before us, 

we can hardly be mistaken, if we pro- 

nounce him to be, as * Honest Tom 

Durfey has expressed it *, 

“* A Royalist by Nature, not by Art, 

That loves his prince and country at his 
heart ; 

Addresses \oves, to all mankind is civil ; 

But hates Petitions as he hates the devil.”’ 

Enough of Petilioners; but what 
shall we say to the projected reform 
among the women? Would to heaven 
that this were literally true : 

* Hail those days when men no longer 
great, [State, 
Shall yield to Northern Amazons the 
When some Prime Minister shall stare to 
hear [ear; 
This monstrous news low whisper’d in his 
* Sir, the Reformers in the North have 
sent 
Twelve Oldbam matrons into Parliament ; 
The dames of Rochdale at your levee press, 
Three Stockport virgins wait with an Ad. 
dress.’ ” 

We had finished this article, when 
we met the following sentence in the 
best book that ever was written in 
defence of Christianity, and which we 
offer to our Readers’ notice, if they 
will permit us to adapt a divine sub- 
ject to one of the most profane. 

*€ Qui Jesu legem amplexi sunt, viri 
erant Dei timentes, vite simplicis: con- 
venit autem Deo, ut tales neque sermo- 
num prestigiis, neque specie prodigiorum, 
decipi patiatur, At qui Mahumetismum 
primi susceperunt predones erant, homines 
ab humanitate ac pietate alieni +.” 


48, Observations on means of deriving from 
Flax and Hemp manual Employment for 
Labourers of every Age. Svo. pp. 67. 
London and Exeter, 1819. 


UNDER a constitutional Monar- 
chy, the chief situations are occu- 
pied by men of rank and property, 
as, from superior education and 
greater stake in the country, is, upon 
the whole, deemed most safe: but 
such methods of proceeding exclude 
from office the leaders of factions, 
whose only qualifications are speech- 
ifying, caballing, and bustling. Re- 





* Prologue to the * Royalist,” a Co- 
medy, 1682, 
¢ Grotius de Veritate Rel. Christ. lib, 
6. c. 6, 
striction 
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striction Bills are ruinous, because 
they cannot then exhibit themselves 5 
and they clamour for Democratical 
or Republican forms of Government, 
because wnder these, all political 
power is vested in characters like 
their own. As a part of the plan, 
every public distress is ascribed to 
misrule in the Executive Government, 
and the real cause is enveloped in 
smoke. Aloud they bawl,— 


——— “ Focundnm concute pectus, 
Disjice compositam pacem, sere crimina 
belli.”” 


The simple fact is, that nothing 
is more common, in trade, as in 
agriculture, than overstocking. It 
has become impracticable to find a 
market for as much goods as we can 
manufacture; and the poor, who pour 
in children, grand-children, and great 

rand-children, without limitation, 
into one track of employ, find, at last, 
that work becomes scarce. In time, 
the population is drawn off into other 
channels. Unfortunately, weavers, 
and others of similar avocations, have 
no physical powers for laborious call- 
ings; and we have no doubt, but 
the persons, who returned disap- 
pointed from America, were not ca- 
pacitated for the profession of hus- 
bandry. 

The remedies held out have been, 
cultivation of wastes; but to bring 
waste lands to a profitable return 
mostly costs more than to purchase 
Jand already in a state of productive 
bearing. Mining is also a very hazard- 
ous speculation; our capitalists 
know all this, and will not venture. 

For our own parts, we believe that 
some centuries hence, Africa will be 
converted by England into another 
America or East Indies, and the 
Moors be driven into the interior, or 
be Christianized and amalgamated. 
England may thus cope with its 
Transatlantic Daughter io future glo- 
ry; and also have ample vent for its 
growing population. The contigu- 
ity of the Barbary part of Africa wiil 
also be the means of preserving the 
independence of the Mother Island, 

The pamphlet before us recom- 
mends the use of some ingenious 
simple tools, by which idle hands may 
be very advantageously employed. 
With respect to women and children 
we agree with the Author; but, as 
Russia takes our manufactures, and 
we do not grow corp enough for our 


domestic consumption, we object to 
diverting our lands to the growth of 
Flax and Hemp. The Board of Agri- 
culture has spoken favourably of the 
invention. The Notes annexed to the 
eee are interesting and valu- 
able. 


49. George the Third; his Court and 
Family ; with Portraits, In 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE perusal of this well-timed and 
agreeable work has afforded us real 
pleasure ; for the record of the im- 
portant national events of the long 
and varied reign of George the Third, 
will ever be considered as a task 
worthy of the historian, when pre- 
judice and passion shall be in some 
measure extinct, and when truth 
alone shall be sought for and inves- 
tigated. 

The pen of the biographer, inde- 


pendent of the im ulse of general, 


curiosity, which calls it into action, 
must seek and arrange its materials 
upon the spur of the moment, whilst 
minor and more minute events are 
floating on the stream of living recol- 
Jection, ere they pass into the ocean 
of forgetfuluess. 

It is to biography that history 
owes Lhose accessaries which not only 
unite, but often illustrate the greater 
events which she finds imperfectly 
connected with the individuals who 
have been the most powerful, though 
not apparently the most active agent 
in their development. 

It seems to have been the intention 
of the Author of the work now be- 
fore us to avoid political discussion 
as much as possible, and to detail 
only those national events in which 
our late revered Sovereign was per- 
sonally or rather individually en- 
gaged, and impartiality and candour 
seem to have guided him success- 
fully throughout the narrative; 
though it must be confessed that 
there are points in the personal His- 
tory of George the Third, on which 
impartiality would almost cease to 
be a virtue, or where silence would 
have implied a derilection of duty. 

Such were the reflections arising 
from a careful perusal of this work ; 
it now remains to convey a brief 
view of its contents. 

The first volume is divided into 
four chapters, containing, Anecdotes 
of the Branswick family — Line of 
family descent— Anecdotes of George 
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I.—Queen Caroline—Birth of Priace 
George—Royal Baptism—Domestic 
Anecdotes—Character and Anecdotes 
of the Prince of Wales—His Death— 
Anecdotes of the Princess Dowager— 
Lord Bute—Mr. Pitt—Prince comes 
of age— Death and Character of 
George II. Accession of George III. 
in 1760. Chapter IIl. Measures of 
the new King—Patriotic Declaration 
—Literary aod Political Anecdotes— 
Royal Marriage—Coronation—Birth 
of the Prince of Wales — General 
Peace—American War-—Party Poli- 
ticks—Civic Anecdotes. Chapter IV. 
Education of the Royal Offspring— 
Royal Marriage — Will— Favourite 
RoyalStudies-- Anecdotesof theQueen. 
Vol.il. Chap. V. Pitt and Sheridan, 
firmness of the King—Naval Visit to 
the Nore—General Peace—Visit to 
Cheltenham and Gloucester—Royal 
illness — Royal devotions — General 
thanksgivings — Procession to St. 
Paul’s. Chapter VI. Visit to Wey- 
mouth — French Revolution — War 
with France — Naval Anecdotes — 
Thanksgivings for Victories —Irish 
Rebellion— Violent Illness of the 
King. Chapter Vil. Royal Reco- 
very — Visit to Weymouth — Private 
life of the King—Princess of Wales 
at Windsor—Death of Pitt and Fox— 
Domestic life at Windsor—Death of 
the Princess Amelia— Final illness. 
Chapter VIII. Ceremonial of the Re- 
gency—Personal anecdotes—Mental 
and Bodily state of the Royal Sufferer 
—Royal demise. 

His late Majesty was born in 1738, 
and ascended the throne of these 
realms in 1760. This venerable Mo- 
narch, after guiding throughout a 
long and troubled period the des- 
tinies of a mighty people, is now 
severed for ever from our anxieties 
and our hopes, but he never can be 
erased from our grateful remem- 
braoce. What vicissitudes of storm 
and sunshine chequered his long reign; 
but amidst the wreck of empires, and 
the dissolution of the civilized world, 
our ha country, by his energy, 
finally + her oer so every difficul. 
ty; and if in future times, it should 
be asked, ‘* How did Britain preserve 
her moral, as well as political ex- 
istence amidst the wreck of nations,” 
let it be replied, that under Divine 
Providence, it was through the im- 
mortal energy, the public example, 
and the private life and virtues, of 
Grornce tHe Tuirp. 
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50. Discourses and Dissertations by the 
Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar of 
Dudley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 


DR. BOOKER is well known, as 
a very active Philanthropist and Cler- 
gyman; and these sermons glow with 
fervid eloquence. They are poeti- 
cally constructed, full of climax, 
apostrophe, and various rhetorical 
figures; but as the ideas are chief- 
ly illustrative, we shall make an 
anecdote the matter of our selec- 
tion, in order that it may be repub- 
lished in the newspapers. The case 
occurred under Dr. B.’s own know- 
ledge; and, we deeply regret, that 
the man was not exposed by name; 
for surely the laws concerning defa- 
mation would not have applied here. 

*“* A female, of pleasing person and 
respectable connexions, after having re- 
ceived the addresses of a young man in 
her neighbourhood, was, under a promise 
of marriage, seduced by him; and as is 
frequently the case, was afterwards slight- 
ed and forsaken. When far advanced in 
a state of pregnancy, she received the 
afflictive intelligence that he was about 
being married to another woman ; and on 
his being told of what she had heard, he 
confessed the report was true; but said, 
* he had no other alternative, than either 
to marry the woman, or to go to jail; as 
she, too, being pregnant by bim, had af- 
filiated the child upon him, and the pa- 
rish officers, in a few days, would either 
compel him to marry her, or satisfy them 
for the support of the child: with the 
latter proposal, he said, not having the 
means of complying, he must unwillingly 
yield to the former.” 

“Fall of grief and horror at this rela. 
tion, the credulous female asked, ¢ if (pro- 
vided she advanced the required sum) he 
would perform to her his first plighted 
vows, and marry her?’ He declared, 
* nothing would make bim more happy.’ 
The stipulated sum was immediately 
given him ; and he left her with a solemn 
assurance that he would see her the fol- 
lowing day, to arrange: matters for their 
speedy union, The following day beheld 
him united to the other female ; concern- 
ing whose pretended state of pregnancy 
he had devised the falsehood, to rob her, 
who had reposed her first and last faith in 
his vows and sincerity.” vol. ii. p. 402. 

The event killed the poor girl; and 
we sincerely agree with Miss Bowdler, 
that in many instances, seduction is a 
crime of blacker dye than murder. 


Publications. 


51. Lacon; or many Things in a few 
Words ; addressed to those who think. By 
the 
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the Rev. C. C. Colton, A. M. late Fel- 

low of King's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

pp. 268. Longman. 

“ THERE are three difficulties in 
authorship,” says this Author, very 
pithily in his Preface ;—to write any 
thing worth the publishing—to find 
honest men to publish it—and .to get 
sensible men to read it. Literature 
has now become a game; in which 
the Booksellers are the Kings; the 
Critics the Knaves; the Publick the 
Pack; and the poor Author the 
mere Table, or thing played upon.” 
This, we think, is very happily said, 
excepting, of course, the reflection 
cast upon ourselves in the critical 
capacity we are now assuming: we 
think Mr. Colton himself Aas written 
what is worth publishing, and what 
every sensible man willbe very desirous 
to peruse; leaving therefore the ques- 
tion of honesty to be settled by the 
Kings of Literature—we will play a 
few stops upon the instrument with 
which the Author has presented us 
for our amusement and instruction. 

When we first beard the title of the 
present work, and the name of the 
Author, we were prepared to expect 
something striking, original, and 
unique; the Essay with which the Au- 
thor has presented to the publick on 
the talents of Lord Byron, and the ten- 
deacies of his Don Juan, was through- 
out fraught with sterling thought, 
excellent sentiment, a quick spirit 
of discernment, and a pungent sar- 
casm, conveyed in Janguage clear and 
energetic, which serving the best in- 
terests of society in its condemnation 
of that extraordinary preduction, 
convinced us that the Aathor pos- 
sessed every requisite for becoming 
a teacher in the school of moral phi- 
Josophy, of that part at least which 
relates to the conduct of life, and to 
ethical disquisition. A great num- 
ber and variety of reflections syllo- 
gistically framed, and in geveral ex- 
pressed with much conciseness and 
singular felicity, form the contents 
of the volume. They comprise a 
vast variety of subjects, and are oc- 
casionally enlivened with historical 
facts and anecdotes admirably quoted 
to illustrate some peculiar proposi- 
tion—the conclusions which are thus 
drawn from assumed principles have 
all the effect of a mathematical de- 
monstration: and it is no slight praise 
to the talents, and, we may say, the 
genius of Mr. Colton, that the mind 
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of the Reader assents to his senten- 
tious maxims as to unquestioned 
axioms, and that whilst the heart is 
improved, and the judgment streng- 
thened by his system of moral in- 
struction, the fancy is delighted by 
a thousand striking images and anti- 
thetical jeux de paroles that sparkle 
in the texture, like those beautiful 
fire-flies of the East along the track 
of a majestic and beneficent river. 
Theophrastus, Seneca, Epictetus, 
Lord Bacon, Penn, and Rochefau- 
cault, are greatnames, but we think 
the author of “ Lacon” may safely 
be allowed to take high station 
amongst them. Without deciding 
upon the claims of the others, which 
indeed would lead us far beyond our 
prescribed mark, we infinitely prefer 
Mr. Colton’s work to that of the 
Duke de Rochefaucault. The disco- 
veries of the latter in the heart of 
man, and his knowledge of the mo- 
tives of human action, were those of 
a Courtier, but not of a Philosopher. 
His moral reflections are fraught with 
all that Mr. Campbell elegantly calls 
“the cuckooism of sentiment:” he 
had but one key-uote to the diversi- 
fied harmonies of the soul, and that 
was, Self-love. He discovered that 
all the currents of thought which 
determined the charities of life 
flowed from one spring, and that 
was Scif-love. The man of ambition, 
who eagerly sought after the gifts of 
royalty, and the man of philanthropy, 
who visited distant countries to con- 
fer blessings on his fellow-men, were 
proved with the same severity of 
assay, and their principle of action 
was found to be Se/f-love! Self-love, 
in short, was decided to be the go- 
verniog impulse to all our many pas- 
sions, the intellectual pivot upon 
which the feelings and the aims of 
immortal man were made to revolve: 
a slight insight into our own hearts 
will sufficiently convince us, that al- 
though this principle’is a primary 
source of human pursuits, it is not 
the universal one. Mr. Colton has 
taken a more liberal and a more cor- 
rect view of our nature, and though 
with all the keenness of thesatirist, he 
does not fail to expose our faults, 
our follies, and our crimes, be gives 
to the generous virtues and fine sym- 
pathies of the heart the credit of a 
nobler motive. é 
We will now proceed to quote some 
of the Author’s observations; and we 
wi 
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will do it indiseriminately, because to 
select is difficult where all is excellent, 

«* The first consideration with a knave 
is to help himself ; and the second, how to 
do it with an appearance of relping you, 
Dionysius the tyrant stripped statue 
of Jupiter Olympius of a robe of massy 
gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, gold is too cold in winter, and 
too heavy in summer, it behoves us io 
take care of Jupiter. 

“8. Ino all societies it is adviseable 
to associate if possible with the highest ; 
not that the highest are always the best, 
but because, if disgusted there, we can at 
any time descend ;—but if we begin with 
the lowest, to ascend is impossible. In 
the grand theatre of haman life, a dor 
ticket takes us through the house! 

“10. Virtue without talent is a coat 
of mail without a sword, it may indeed 
defend the wearer, but will not enable him 
to protect his friend. 

“21, Men will wrangle for religion;— 
write for it;—fight for it ;—die for it ;— 
do any thing but—iive for it! 

«30. The wealthy and the noble, when 
they expend large sums in decorating 
their houses with the rare and costly ef- 
forts of genius, with busts from the chisel 
of a Canova, and with cartoons from the 
pencil of a Raphael, are to be commended 
if they do not stand still Aere ; but go on 
to some pains and cost that the 
master himself be not inferior to the man- 
sion, and that the owner be not the only 
thing that is little, amidst every thing 
else that is great. The house may draw 
visitors, but it is the possessor alone that 
can retain them. We cross the Alps, and 
after a short interval we are glad to re- 
turn ;—we go to see Italy—not the Ita- 
lians. 

40. “None are so fond of secrets as 
those who do not mean to keep them ;— 
such persons covet secrets as a spend- 
thrift covets money, for the purpose of 
circulation. 

“47, Of all passions jealousy is that 
which exacts the hardest service, and pays 
the bitterest wages. Its service is to 
watch the success of our enemy—its wages, 
to be sure of it. 

* 97, The true motives of our actions, 
like the real pipes of an organ, are usually 
concealed. But the gilded and hollow 
pretext is pompously placed in the front 
for shew. 

“106. Sensibility would be a good 
poetess if she had but one hand; with her 
right she opens the door to pleasure, but 
with her left to pain. 

“© 128. He that will have no books but 
those which are scarce, evinces about as 
correct a taste in literature as he would 
do in friendship who would have no friends 
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but those whom all the rest of the world 
have sent to Coventry. 

“150. Pride often miscalculates, and 
more ofien misconceives. sha pees? men 
places himself at a distance other 
men; seen through that distance others 
appear little to him; but he forgets that 
this very distance causes him also to ap- 
pear equally little to others. 

“157. That writer who aspires to im- 
mortality, should imitate the sculptor if 
he would make the labours of the pen as 
durable as those of the chisel. Like the 
sculptor he should arrive at ultimate per- 
fection, not by what he adds, bat by what 
he takes away; otherwise all his energy 
may be hidden in the superabundant mass 
of his matier, as the finished form of an 
Apollo, in the unwrought solidity of the 
block. A friend called on Michael An- 
gelo, who was finishing a statue; some- 
time afterwards he called again; the 
sculptor was still at his work; his friend 
looking at the figure exclaimed, you have 
been idle since I saw you last; by no 
means, replied the sculptor, I have re- 
touched this part, and polished that, ‘I 
have softened this feature, and brought 
out this muscle; I have given more ex- 
pression to this lip, and more energy to 
this limb. Well, well, said his friend, 
but all these are trifles; it may be so, 
replied Angelo, but recollect that trifles 
make perfection, and that perfection is 
no trifle. ° 

“179. The only kind office performed 
for us by our friends of which we never 
complain is oar funeral; and the only 
thing which we are suré to want happens 
to be the only thing which we nevér pur- 
chase—our coffin. 

** 198, All the poets are indebted more or 
less to those who have gone before them ; 
even Homer’s originality has been ques- 
tioned, and Virgil owes almost as much 
to Theocritus in his pastorals as to Homer 
in his heroes; and if our countryman, 
Milton, has soared above both Homer 
and Virgil, it is because he has stolen 
some feathers from their wings. But 
Shakespear stands alone, His want of 
erudition was a most happy and prodac- 
tive ignorance ; it forced him back upon 
his own resources, which were exbaustless; 
if his literary qualifications made it im- 
possible for him to borrow from the an- 
tients, he was more than repaid by the 
powers of his invention, which made bor- 
rowing unnecessary. In all the ebbings 
and flowings of his genius, in his storms 
no less than his calms, he is 4s completely 
separated from all other poets, as the Cas- 
pian from all other seas, But he abounds 
with so many axioms applicable to all 
the circumstances, situations, and varie- 
ties of life, that they are no longer the 

property 
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property of the poet, but of the world ; 
all dare apply, none dare appropriate 
them ; and like archers they are secure 
from thieves by reason of their weight.” 


52. The Visitation of the County Palatine 
of Durham, taken by Richard St. George, 
Esquyre, Norroy King of Armes of the 
East, West, and Northe partes of England, 
Srom the Ryver of Trent Northward ; 
and in his companye Henry St. George, 
Blewmanile Pursuivant of Armes, in the 
year of our Lord 1615. 

THIS curious Volume, which forms 

a proper sequel to Flower's Visitation, 

lately published by Mr. Phillipson (see 

p- 45), is carefully and correctly print- 

ed from authentic copies, from one 

which belonged to the late Rev. Johan 

Brand, aod from another copy in the 

ion of Sir Cuthbert Sharpe. 

This Volume (of which only 50 co- 

pies are printed) contains 102 Pedi- 

rees, including the additional Entries 

rom Philpot’s copy, comprising a 

vast mass of genealogical matter. The 

whole of the Arms are neatly cut on 
wood. 


53. The Crisis, or Patriotism explained, and 
exposed; in Four Letters; ad- 
dressed to that upright and eloquent Bar- 
rister, Daniel O’Connell, Esq. By Sir 
Harcourt Lees, bart. 8vo. pp. 91. Dublin. 
A severe philippick upon the ad- 
vocates of Catholic Emancipation, 
who, says Sir Harcourt, p. 83, “donot 
consider that we exclude Popery, not 
on account of religious theory, but on 
account of political practice.”—The 
Jesuits at Stonyhurst are said to have 
made several thousand converts, p.7. 
We must own that we do not under- 
stand the policy of tolerating this dan- 
gerous and hypocritical Order to such 
an extent. 


54. Specimens of a Version of Horace’s 
First Four Books of Odes, (being the 
whole of the Third) attempted in octosyl- 
labic Verse. By Francis Wrangham, 
M. A. F. R. S. and Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. 8vo. pp. 24. 

FROM these elegant Specimens, 
which at present may be said to 
be a “ sealed book,” only 50 copies 
being printed, we have with much 
pleasure extracted two of the Odes. 
See p. 256. 


5. Birds on the Wing; or, Pleasant 
Tales, and useful Hints, on the value and 
right use of Time. By Miss Parker. 
12mo. pp.118. Harris and Son. 


WE heartily join with Miss Parker 
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in thé hope (and trust that she will 
not be disappointed), 


** That the lessons inculcated in the 
volume will make a due impression on 
her Readers; and that they will derive 
real pleasure and improvement from pe- 
rusing the variety of information it con- 
tains. Should it be the means of inducing 
one child to reflect, to make a right use 
of Time, to cultivate a charitable and 
humane disposition, or to avoid every 
approach to ridicule and detraction, the 
Authoress will feel amply repaid for her 
labours, in the benefit she may afford the 
Rising Generation, or Birds on the Wing.” 

Like every preceding little volume 
from the shop of these respectable 
Publishers, the book may be safely 

ut into the hands of a Juvenile 
er. 


56. Valdimar; or the Career of False- 
hood; a Tale for Youth. Written for 
her Children, by a Mother; Author of 
** Hints on Happiness ;” ‘“ Always 
Happy.” 8vo. pp. 328, Harris and Son, 
WE are a to recognize a 

publication from the peu of one of 

our favourites (as being a judicious 
instructor of youth), the author of 

** Always Happy,” &c. The tendency 

of the present work, is to enforce the 

necessity of a steady adherence to 
truth, even in trifles ;—and to show its 
importance from the earliest stages 
of childhood; and that it must be incul- 
cated by example in order to make 
precept valuable. The eo 
characters introduced into this story 
are, Sir Frederick and Lady Walsing- 
ham, their son Valdimar, and their 
orphan nephew Allan, Lord and Lady 

Beaufort, their daughter Lady Mary ; 

the good Curate, Mr. Bellawy, his 

daughter Fanny, &c. 

Valdimar, idolized by his parents, 
is indulged in all his wishes, highly 
cultivated, and taught to do all but 
to think and to speak truth, whilst the 
dependent Allan is left to meditate, 
and to improve by the passing scene. 
Strong habits of reflection soon ren- 
der him a character totally opposite 
to his cousin; the latter, after run- 
ning the mad career of folly, and of 
guilt, sacrifices his life in a duel; 
whilst the noble-minded Allan, whose 
assertion on any point is never ques- 
tioned, obtains respect and esteem 
from all who approach him; and 
riches and honour prove the reward 
of_his industry and unshaken inte- 
grity, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 


Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion, first written and 
delivered to the Inmates of a large Public 
Asylum, and now published and addressed 
to the numerous parties which agitate and 
divide the Empire. By Matruew Aten, 
E. M. R. M. and E. &c. author of ** Out- 
line of a Course of Lectures on Chemical 
Philosophy,” &c. 

The History of Religious Liberty, from 
the earliest Period to the Death of George 
III. By the Rev, R. Broox. 

A new Edition of the Rev. T. H. Horne's 
Totroduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

Letters from Spain, giving an Account 
of the principal Historical and Political 
Events that have occurred in that Country, 
from the period of Ferdinand VII.’s re- 
turn in 1814, until the Revolution; also 
Anecdotes and Observations on Public 
Characters, Religion, Literature, and Man- 
ners. 

The History and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, with 
se By W. M. Mason, Esq. (See 

. Si. . 
: Geometrical Analysis, and the Geo- 
metry of Curve Lines ; also, a Treatise on 
Heat, theoretical and practical. By Pro- 
fessor Lesiiz. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind. By the late Dr. Tuomas 
Brown. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
years 1817, 1818, 1619, 1820. By Sir 
Rosert Ker Porter, &c. &c.— These 
Travels embrace a vast extent of Country ; 
namely, almost all that comprised the an- 
tient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
Empires, from the banks of the Black Sea 
to the Euphrates, and from the Euphrates 
to the mouth of the Persian Gulph. Spe- 
cimens of all the Antiquities, to be found 
ia this extensive Tour, are represented by 
Engravings, from Drawings made on the 
spot by Sir R. K. Porter himself. 

The Seventeenth Volume of the Ency- 
clopedia Londinensis, containing a large 
Treatise on Orrics. 

Select Fables, with Cuts designed and 
engraved by Tuomas and Joun Bewicx, 
and others, previous to the year 1784. 

The History of the Zodians, an antient 
People, from the Foundation to the final 
Extinction of that Natiov. By the Author 
of “The Travels and Observations of Ha- 
reach, the Wandering Jew.”—The object 
of this little Work is to illustrate, in a 
pleasing story, the principles of political 


economy, as they necessarily develope 

themselves in the institutions and expe- 

dients of domestic and foreign policy. 
Preparing for Publication, 

Two great Works on the Antiquities of 
Egypt, one in England, the other in 
France: the former by Signor Berzon:, 
the latter by M. Caittaup. Both will 


.tecord the recent discoveries, and be highly 


attractive to the literary world. Caillaud’s 
work will be translated and incorporated 
with its best engravings, in the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels. 

The Fourth Volume of Lincarn’s His- 
tory of England. It will comprise the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; a 
most important and jnteresting portion of 
our history. 

An Account of the most memorable 
Battles and Sieges since the Fall of Troy ; 
classed and arranged to afford a view of 
their respective consequences on the mo- 
ral condition of Mankind. By G. Hatt- 
ron, M.A. This Work is intended to pre- 
sent to the young Student, in a series of 
Lectures, a comprehensive view of the 
relative importance of the different great 
military events which have promoted or 
retarded the progressive improvement of 
the morals and institutions of the world. 

The visits of Hareach, the Wandering 
Jew, to the most celebrated Characters 
that have appeared in the World since the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
By the Rev. T, Crarx.—This will com- 
plete the entire design which the Author 
proposed to himself when he undertook to 
describe the Travels and Observations of 
Hareach. Like the incidents in that work, 
those of the present are taken from the 
most authentic Biographical Anecdotes 
and Histories, with only so much fictitious 
colouring as was requisite to render the 
narratives more interesting. 

A Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 
written by the Inhabitants, avd compiled 
by Rosert Gourtay. 

Travels through England, Wales, and 
Scotland, in the year 1816. By Dr. 8. H. 
Srixer, Librarian to his Majesty the King 
of Prussia. Dedicated to the Friends of 
England. Translated from the German. 

Population ; an Inquiry concerning the 
Power of locrease in the Number of Man- 
kiod, being an Answer to Mr. Malthus’s 
Essay on that subject. By Mr. Gopwix. 

The Book of Nature laid open in a po- 
pular Survey of the Phenomena and Con- 
stitution of the Universe, and the Appear- 
ance of Nature during each month of the 
year. 

An Appendix to the Midland Flora, 
tending 
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tending to elucidate the Study of the Bri- 
tish Fungi. By T. Purron, Surgeon. 

Picturesque Tour of the Seine from Pa- 
ris to the Sea, embracing the greater parts 
of Normandy. Tbe Work will be comprised 
in six Monthly Parts, containing twenty- 
four highly coloured engravings. 

The third and last ‘Tour of Dr, Syntax, 
in Search of a Wife. It will form a dis- 
tinct Volume, consisting of eight Monthly 
Nambers. 

Traits and Trials, a novel. 

Eccentricity, a novel. By Mrs. Mac- 
watty, daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Edgworth, of Lissard, Ireland. 





Crassicat Manuscripts, &c. 


Mr. Giardin, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen 
valuable works in Arabic from the Impe- 
rial Library at Constantinople, among 
which are the complete works of Plutarch 
and Herodotus! The works of Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. 
are known to have been translated into 
Arabic, and might be discovered and pur- 
chased by well-directed search after them, 
at Fas, Morocco, or some other ports of 
West or South Barbary.—Mr. Jackson, in 
his recent travels in those countries, an- 
nexed to Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuc- 
too and Housa, page 525, says, “ It is 
more than probable, that the works of 
many Greek and Roman authors, trans- 
lated during the zra of Arabian learning, 
are to be found in the hands of literary in- 
dividuals, in several parts of West and 
South Barbary!’? Mr. Jacks, Librarian 
to the Royal Library at Bamberg, has 
discovered there a mauuscript of the Ro- 
man History of Eutropius, which was pro- 
bably brought from Rome by the Empe- 
ror Henry, the founder of the Bishopric 


of Bamberg. The MS. is more complete 
than any of the best editions hitherto pub- 
lished of this author, and very likely to 
correct a number of false readings. Pro- 
fessor Goeller, of Cologue, had previously 
discovered in the Royal Library a MS. of 
Livy. Professor Cramer, at Kiel, disco- 
vered two years ago, in the library of the 
Convent of St. Gallen, a MS. of the ele- 
venth century, containing illustrations of 
Juvenal, which are said to be of greater 
importance than any hitherto known. He 
has now published a specimen on occa- 
sion of the King’s birth-day, under the 
title of **Specimen nov@ editionis scho- 
lastice Juvenalis.” 

Dr. Gesenius, who, with Lord Guild- 
ford, has been recently transcribing some 
Arabian MSS, at the Bodleian Library, 
has nearly completed the singular task of 
translating the Book of Enoch from the 
Abyssinian language. The language re- 
sembles the Arabic, one fourth of the 
words, perhaps, being radically of that 
tongue, in which the learned Doctor is well 
skilled, while he is also one of the most 
celebrated Hebrew Scholars of the Conti- 
nent. 





Cuess. 

The admirers of Chess will very shortly 
be gratified by the appearance of a Selec- 
tion of Fifty Games from above 300, 
played by the celebrated Automaton 
Chess-Player during its late public exhi- 
bition, against various opponents, some 
of whom rank amongst the first players in 
England. Many of these games are ad- 
mirably well contested. In all of them 
the Automaton gave a pawn and the first 
move to his adversary, with nearly inin- 
terrupted success; and the various and 
skilful combinations it displays, form a 
fine study for the amateur. 


—_— 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Hinpu Caves *, 

The Hindu Caves, at Ellore, are eighteen 
miles from Arungabad +, and consist of 
more thaw 20 excavations in a rocky 
mountain, which forms a semi-circle of 
about 2000 yards. The largest of the 

* This account is extracted from a Let- 
ter dated March 1, 1820, written by an 
Officer who accompanied Gen. Sir Charles 
Colville in his tour and inspection of the 
Deckan, which is a province of the Hither 
Peninsula of India, bounded by Cambaya 
on the North, Golconda and Berar on the 
East, Visapour on the South, and by the 
Indian Ocean on the West.—Eprrt. 

+ The chief inland town of the province 
of the Deckan.—Eprr. 





Caves is called Khylass, or Paradise. It 
is cut through the solid rock, and no other 
material is used. The chisel seems to 
have been the only tool employed. A 
most beautiful stone temple is formed, 
adorned, both inside and outside, with 
figuies in basso relievo, and séparate fi- 
gures of the most exact symmetry, repre- 
senting all the Hindu gods, their cofiquest 
of Ceylon, &c. There is a space between 
the scraped rock and temple with ‘galle- 
ries, and a virandah under the former, in 
which there are 50 gigantic figures, with 
symbols of their history, &c. forming the 
whole Hinda mythology. The dimensions 
of this Cave are ‘240 feet in length, ‘140 in 
breadth, and the scarp 90 feet in height.— 
The temple has a moveable eens = 
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from elephants, tigers, &c, being cut un- 
derneath the floor, which appear to sup- 
port the whole building; the heads and 
part of their bodies only being exposed on 
the outside. Many of the other Caves are 
equally extraordinary. There are flying 
figures, women, and all the fanciful tales 
of the Hindus, admirably depicted in 
stone. There isa miser, about ten feet in 
height, with his mother, wife and children, 
clinging to his legs, whilst a thief is taking 
off his treasure. -It is a groupe that 
might be placed near the Lavcoun, and 
eur sculptors might take lessons by a 
visit to these wonderful Caves.—There are 
no natives now in existence equal to any 
thing of the kind. Some thousands must 
have been employed. Their origin is in- 
volved in obscurity; the. general report 
is, that they were made about 1000 years 
ago, when the Boodh, or the Brahmin Re- 
ligion was in the greatest splendour, and 
that they were used for schools, religious 
rites, &c. and the residence of the priests. 
There is a profusion and minuteness, ele- 
gance and lightness in the figures beyond 
description. The whole of the orders are 
displayed on the pillars, which are cut 
out as if to support the rooms imside. No 
chuman (lime) is used. There is some 
account of these Caves in Colonel Fitz- 
clarence’s Travels, and some beautiful 
and correct views of them by Daniels. 
They are thought by some superior in 
magnificence, though in another way, to 
the pyramids of Egypt. ° 


Pomreit, 


The excavators have just discovered, 
near the forum of Pompeii, a public edi- 
fice, which is supposed to be the Chaleci- 
dicum ; and an inscription, importing that 
the edifice was built at the expence of the 
priestess Eumachia. A few days after the 
above discovery, a statue of the same 
priestess was found in perfect preserva- 
tion; which far surpasses in grace, ele- 
gance, and grandeur, all the works of art 
that had previously been dug frum the 
ruins of Pompeii. 


Antiquities in NorTaHampror. 


Ata house in Bridge-street, Northamp- 
ton, known by the name of the Tiree 
Cups, which bas in part been taken down, 
for the purpose of being re-built, while the 
workmen were excavating a portion of the 
old site to make a cellar, they dug up in 
the course of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 5th and 6th, upwards of 400 
skulls, and other human bones.’ From 


the situation in which they were discover- 
ed, and the appearance of the - skulls 
strongly indicating they were those of 
young or’ middle-aged persons ; it fairly 
may be conjectured, they had been depo- 
sited there after. some-great battle. The 
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premises form part of St. John’s Hospital. 
The above con) is fully supported 


by the following quotation from Camden’s 
“ Britannia :” The former auther states, 
on the authority of Leland, volume 11. 
p. 278, “ There was a great battle fought 
in Henry the Sixth’s time at Northamptev, 
on the hill without: the South-gate, where 
there is a right gocdJy cross, called as.I 
remember, the Queen’s Cross, .and many 
Welchmen were drowned in. this. conflict 
in Avon river. Many. of the. slain were 
buried at Delapre, and some.at St. John’s 
Hospital, which was originally founded by 
one William Sainette Clere, Archdeacea 
of Northampton, within the walls, a little 
above the South-gate.”” See also Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, vol. 11. p. 430. 


Antiznt Parntine at GLovucesrer. 


As some workmen were lately employed 
repairing the Church of St. Mary-de- 
Crypt, in Gloucester, they discovered 
under one of the Tables of Benefactions 
a very curious painting in fresco, repre- 
senting a Nobleman and his Lady, richl 
attired, with coronets on their heads, It 
is thooght that the noble persons here re- 
presented were James, Lord Berkeley, and 
his Lady. The Lady was cruelly murder- 
ed in Gloucester Castle, and was buried 
in the adjoining Monastery of Grey Friars, 
in the year 1452. 


Ancient Cuesnut Tree. 


At Fortworth, in Gloucestershire, is a 
chesnut tree fifty-two feet round: it is 
proved to bave stood there since the year 
1150, and was then so remarkable, that it 
was called “ The great Chesnut of Fort- 
worth.” It fixes the boundary of a ma- 
nor. Mr. Marsham states that this tree is 
1100 years old. 

Execrriciry anp GaLvaNisé. 

Sir Richard Phillips has published a 
new Theory of Electricity and Galvanism. 
He maintains that there exists no such 
thing as an Eleciric Fluid, nor any such 
peculiar fluid whatever; but that all the 
phenomena are consequences of the de- 
composition or separation of the gazeous 
constituents of Electrics which lie between 
conducting surfaces, and of their re-union, 
or disposition to re-unite. In a thunder 
storm, for example, the clouds, are not 
charged, nor is there any peculiar fluid 
concerned ; but the air is decomposed, 
and then the clouds serve merely as a 
coating to a plate of air of which the earth 
is the other coating. The spleadid phe- 
nomena arise from the restoration of the 
air to its natural state. Galvanism, says 
Sir Richard Phillips, is merely accelerated 
electricity ; and the palpable decomposi- 
tions which take place in the galvanic 
trough are evidence that air is similarly 
acted upon in Electricity. 

ECLIPSE 
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' BCLIPSE OF THE 8UN. 


A remarkable Eclipse of the Sun took 
| rages on the 7th inst. being the largest visi- 

le on this part of the globe, between the 
famous one on April 1, 1764, and that 
which will happen in the year 1847. 
The central Eclipse commenced at 12 ho. 
54 min. 40 sec. apparent time at Green- 
wich, in lat. 81 deg. 39 min. 30 sec. 
North — and long. 149 deg, 33 min. West 
of Greenwich. The Sun was centrally 
eclipsed on the meridian at 1 ho. 8 min. 
15 sec. in lat. 76 deg. 6 min. 20 sec. 
N.—and long. 17 deg. 3 min. 20 sec. W. 
The centre of the Moon’s shadow, after 
quitting the coast of Greenland, passed a 
little to the West of Mayness’s Island ; it 
thence proceeded up the North Sea, about 
midway between the Shetland Isles and 
the coast of Norway, leaving every part of 
Rritain to the West. It thence entered the 
Continent of Europe, between Embden 
and the Weser, and in crossing the Con- 
federation of the Rhine it passed by Cas- 
sel, Wurtzburg, and Munich, It thence 
crossed a part of Italy, and entered the 
Gulf of Venice between Venice and 
Trieste, and proceeding in its track, it 
left the Island of Tremiti a little to the 


West. It thence crossed the heel of Italy 


Venus was seen during the Eclipse, at 
20 min. before 2 o’clock (with the naked 
eye), and lost sight of it at 20 min. after 
2 o’clock, owing to the great light in that 
part of the hemisphere: about this time 
it becarhe clear in the South, when Mars 
was seen for a few minutes. 

The course of the series of Eclipses of 
the Sun connected with that of the 7th inst. 
has been laid down by Mr. Smith, Ac- 
cording to that gentleman, this Eclipse 
was first visible to Britain on the 30th of 
April, 1622, and has kept gradually in- 
creasing in magnitude. Thus in 1764, 








and entered the Mediterranean, passing 
over the Gulf of Tarento, leaving the coast 
of Morea and Candia about a degree to 
the East, whence it entered Egypt, pass- 
ing by the city of Alexandria, leaving the 
Egyptian Pyramids a little to the South, 
whence it passed over Grand Cairo and 
the North end of the Red Sea: it then 
entered Arabia, and finally left the 
earth near the Persian Gulf, in 3 ho. 8 
min. 10 sec. in lat. 27 deg. 10 min. 30 sec. 
North, and long. 46 deg. 2 min. East of 
Greenwich. Total duration of the central 
Eclipse, 2 ho. 13 min. 30 sec. The 

ral Eclipse commenced at 11 ho, 23 min. 
in lat. 59 deg. 43 min. North, and long. 90 
deg. 50 min. West; and finally left the 
earth at 4 ho. 39 min. 45 sec. in lat. 3 deg. 
21 min. North, and long. 20 deg. 25 min. 
East. Total duration of the general 
Eclipse to the inhabitants of the earth, 
was 5 ho. 16 min. 45 sec. 

At 1 min. 50 sec. before 2 o’clock, the 
Sun was at its greatest obscuration, when 
the apparent diameter of the Moon was 
less than that of the Sun, and presented 
the following appearance in and near Lon- 
don; the Eclipse beginning at about 49° 
to the right-hand of the point V: 


only four digits of the Sun were obscured ; 
a digit is the 12th part of the Sun’s dia- 
meter. Inu 1820, five digits. Again, in 
1820, when more than ten digits were ob- 
scured, In 1892, he states, the Sun will 
go down eclipsed at London ; and again, 
in 1892, the passage of the centre will be 
in the expansum, though there will be two 
digits eclipsed, at London, October Sist 
of that year; and about the year 2090 the 
whole penumbra will be worn off ;—whence 
no more returns of this Eclipse can hap- 
pen till after a revolution of 10,000 
years! / 
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SCIENCES. 





Measonemant op Tas Meainian 

The operations now carrying on, by order 
of the King of Denmark, for measuring an 
arc of the meridian in Denmark and Hol- 
stein, are to be continued through the king- 
dom of Hanover, for the purpose of as- 
certaining with accuracy the vegetable 
productions of Hanover. His Majesty has 
been pleased to approve of the appoint- 
ment of a physiographer for that purpose, 
and of the nomination of Dr. G. F. W. 
Meyer to the office. 


Curs ror tur Hyprorsosia. 

Dr. Lyman Spalding, one of the most 
eminent physicians of New York, an- 
nounces, in a small pamphlet, that for 
above these fifty years the Scutellaria la- 
terifiora L. has proved to be an infallible 
means for the prevention and cure of the 
hydrophobia, after the bite of mad ani- 
mals. It is better applied as a dry pow- 
der than fresh. According to the testi- 
monies of several American physicians, 
this plant, not yet received as a remedy 
in any European Materia Medica, afforded 
a perfect relief in above a thousand cases, 
as well in the human species as the brute 
creation (dogs, swine, and oxen). The 
first discoverer of the remedy is not 
known: Drs. Derveer (father and son) 
first brought it into general use. 


Antipote ror VeceTasLe Porsons. 

It results from a number of experiments 
made by M. Drapiez, that the fruit of 
the plant Feuillea cordifolia is a powerful 
antidote against vegetable poisons. He 
poisoned dogs with the rhus toxicodendron, 
hemlock, and nuz vomica. Such of them 
as were left to the effects of the poison, all 
died ; but those to which the above fruit 
was given, recovered completely after a 
short illness. With two arrows dipped in 
the juice manchenille, he slightly wounded 
two cats: tothe one he applied a poultice 
of the same fruit, and it soon recovered : 
to the other nothing was done, and it fell 
in a short time into convulsions, and died. 
In the countries which produce this plant, 
its virtues have long been highly esteem- 
ed, and from these experiments, it would 
appear, not without good reason. 

Miverat Eartu. 

A new mineral earth has been lately 
found in Corsica, thought to be impreg- 
nated with particles of gold. By chemical 
operation, vases have been made of it, for 
table services, and it is found to vie in 
colour and lustre with the finest vermil- 
lion, The name of Causicaurum has been 
given to it; it has the property of not 
discolouring white stuffs, which is not 
always the case with gold, the most puri- 
fied and refined. 





New Wors or Canova, 


The celebrated Canova, who by his ad- 
mirable work of the two Lions, which 
adorns the Mausoleum of Pope Clement 
XII. in the metropolitan church of St. 
Peter, proved that he was not less skilful 
in representing animals, that in rendering 
the finest forms of human nature, has 
given a new specimen of his rare talent in 
this department of the art. It is now 
many years since he executed a model of 
a colossal horse, the greatest which exists 
in Europe. This work excited the admi- 
ration of all the masters in the art, and of 
all those who have made a practical study 
of this fine and spirited quadruped, It 
was at Naples that this model was cast in 
brouze, and the operation was completed 
with the greatest success. Nevertheless, 
Canova employed himself on another mo- 
del of the same animal, but in a different 
position from the former one, and although 
it appeared impossible that the Artist 
could surpass himself, yet he knew how 
to infuse into his new work so many new 
beauties, that the greatest admiration is 
bestowed upon this chef-d’euvre. All is 
finished, all is worthy of a Sculptor whose 
ideas are, at the same time, agreeable and 
judicious, and accompanied with a per- 
fect execution. The limbs of the courser 
are full of the motion of life, but the head, 
beyond all the rest, seems to move, and 
would appear to breathe and even to 
neigh. This model, which is about to be 
placed by another colossal model, is to 
appear as a companion to that of which 
we have spoken above, and both will ap- 
pear in the grand square of the magnifi- 
cent temple of St. Francisco de Paulo, 
which is now building at Naples, with a 

magnificence truly royal, after the design 
of the Architect, Pietro Bianchi. 


Muxaerry Trees, 
An ingenious writer (Mr. Phillips) thus 


. strongly recommends the planting of mul- 


berry trees :—** Should a few spirited land 
proprietors make the experiment of grub- 
bing up their hedge-rows, and planting 
fences of mulberry trees, I have no doubt 
that in a few.years they would reap as 
good a profit from their hedges as from 
their corn. It would find immediate em- 
ploy for many labourers, and would in 
time require the assistance of thousands of 
the lower classes to gather the leaves and 
attend to the breeding and feeding of silk- 
worms, the winding of silk, &c. The whole 
process is calculated as an employ for the 
aged and the infirm, who being unable to 
do laborious work, now, of necessity, add 
to the weight of the parochial taxes.” 


SELECT 
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SOLILOQUY, 
Written in April V164, on seeing an Eclipse 
of the Sun ;.by an Old Correspondent, who 
has lived tosee that of Sept. 1, 1820. 


Yes, Great Surreme! attentively we 
view 
Thine efficacious power! enraptur'd see 
The Planets roll obedient tothe Worp 
Which spake them into being !—Happiest 
change! (Night, 
Whence flow revolving Seasons—Day and 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter—each 
in turn 
Advancing on the other !—Copious field 
Of Meditation! whence the curious few 
Less frequent objects seek!—the paths 
explore 
Of devious Comets: or, with eager eye, 
Survey th’ ectirstnc Planetary Orbs !— 
But see!—already o’er the trembling 


Earth 
The shades of Darkness gleam: still more 
and more 
The Light decreases: whilst the visual 
nerves [soul, 
Th’ unusual sight oppresses!—Thou, my 
Lowly adore that ati-surficient Powsr, 
Which fixes Nature’s limits!— Still the 
same, 
Tho’ ever varying, the capacious scene !— 
Nor deem it light or trivial, that the course 
So regularly changes :—still, throughout, 
Stupendous shines th’ Omniscient’s cease- 
less care, 
More visible from Regularity ! 
Nor join the weak, the superstitious train, 
“Whom these celestial movements terrify 
With apprehensions dire! whose boding 
minds 
From thence forelell the worst calamities— 
Wars, Earthquakes, Famine, Pestilential 
th— 
Sure sign of guilt or folly! —Shun the 
thought !— 
No fearful cares torment the virtuous 
breast ; 
There all is calm aod happy ; there the 
hand, 
Which harls its lightning through the 
vaulted skies, 
Imprintstranquillity!—And see! the Moon 
Now seems to siift her station; now the 
Light, 
Slowly emerging, charms again the soul 
Of every glad spectator !—Hence arise 
More pleasing thoughts !—Hence copious 
themes of praise !— 
Oh! rightly use them then, ye sons of men; 
Dispel the mists which clog the heaven- 
born mind, 
And re-illumine every spark of grace! 
And you, ye gayer race, ye infidels, 





Who dare deny th’ Existenceof a Gon, 
Behold his mighty wonders; and confess 
The Lorp Omnipotent, who thus controls 
Each Constellation ! own the sovereign rule 
Of Heaven’s Erernar Mownarcn, whose 
command [refuse 
Bids Earth, Seas, Skies, to tremble! nor 
To feel Conviction ! lest a little while 
Re-kindle all his wrath!—Then, then, in 
vain [mount 
You vent your sorrows !—No impending 
Can shield you from Destruction !--But 
the pangs 
Of Deartn, uuutterable, wait the hour, 
And endless torments close the horrid 
scene ! J.N. / 








HORACE. Boox III. Oper XIIf. 


Translated by Rev. F. Wraxcuam, M. A. 
F. R. S. (See p. 250,) 


UNT of Bandusia, glassy spring, 

Worthy of hallow’d offering, 
Of scatter’d flowers and sweetest wine ! 
A kid to-morrow shall be thine, \ 
Whose budding horns threat love and war— 
Falsely, alas! poor wantoner ! 
To-morrow with his heart’s red tide 
Thy stream, fair Fountain, shall be dyed. 

Thee not the dog-star’s fiery ray 

Visits with unrelenting day : 
Th’ o’er-labour’d ox, the roving kine, 
Glad in thy cool fresh shade recline. 
Rank amid noblest streams shalt thou, 
Whilst in tiny song the oak shall grow 
Based on the rock, with sparkling flash 
Whence down thy beadlong waters dash. 


— 


Boox III. 
By the same. 


THAN brass more durable, with head 
Out-topping loftiest pyramid, 

To tempests proof and North wind’s rage 
And the wide-wasting sap of age— 
Rear'd by the labour of these hands, 
A monument perennial stands. 
Wholly I feel I shall not die, 
My nobler part shall death defy ; 
And late posterity shall tell 
The praise of him who sung so well, 
Long as the Capitol sublime 
The Priest and sileut Maid shall climb. 

Where Aufidus his torrent pours, 
And Daunus his scant stream deplores— 
Daunus of humble ancestry, 
Who rose to rule rough hordes—shall I 
Be hymn’d, for that Italia’s tongue 
I taught to trill Zolian song. 
Thy well-won glories then assume, 
And bid around my tresses bloom 
The laurels green, immortal Maid, 
Which thrive in Delphi’s sacred shade. 

SONG. 


HORACE. Ovs XXX. 
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SONG. 
Air—“ Good morrow to your Night-cap.” 
wat Farce and Tragedy have been 
Perform'd on Europe’s Stages ! 
Such shiftiog of the motley scene, 
Unknown in former ages ! 
In skipping France began the dance, 
With guillotine, the pike, the lance, 
When heads flew thick! then inthe nick, 
Arose great Bonaparte ! 


This dashing little fellow, 
So fond of warlike glory, 
Was wont to strut and bellow, 
And wish'd to live in story ; 

He spar’d no pains to knock out brains 
Of Russians, Prussians, Swedes, and Danes, 
To break the bones of spanish Dons, 

The famous Bonaparte ! 


No hero of antiquity 
Was half so found of fighting, 
In all kiud of iniquity 
He vastly did delight in ; 
The Greek of yore hit not so sore 
As did this mighty Emperor ! 
Big Ben nor Crib broke not more ribs 
Than famous Bonaparte. 


But after beating many foes 
He challeng’d Old John Bull, Sir, 

And swore he ’d pull him by the nose, 
Could he but cross the pool, Sir ; 

With his French crops and hungry fops 

He ’d burn the Bank and rob the shops ! 
The blustering blade cried, who's afraid, 

I’m mighty Bonaparte. 


The challenge came to Britain's shore 
And woke her sleeping Lion, 
Who s00n set up so loud a roar, 
As shook the beds men lie on! 
Then up they rose, put on their hose, 
Prepar’d to give bim thumping blows, 
On his own ground, to have a round, 
With famous Bonaparte. 


And soon they met npon a plain, 
And soon they made a ring, Sir, 

The grass once green, with bluod they stain! 
*Twas for their Wives and King, Sir: 
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At Waterloo, by Heav’ns ’tis true | 
They bang’d the Frenchmen black and blue! 
Who as they flew cried Sacre Dieu / 
Where ’s famous Bonaparte ? 


Now, when the news of Victory 
Reach’d to the land at Dover, 
That French Invincibles did fly, 
And Bony was done over ; 
John, in reply, said, did not I 
Tell how his boasting was my eye 
And Betty Martin, now for certain 
We’ve dish’d great Bonaparte. 





On tHe sTaTety Structure oF 
BOW CHURCH AND STEEPLE. 
Burnt 1666, Rebuilt 16791. 
Leer. how the Country Hobbs with 

wonder flock, cock 13 
To see the City Crest 2, turned Weather- 
Which, with each shifting gale, veers to 
and fro; Bow ! ¢ 
London has now got twelve strings to her 
The wind’s South-east, and straight the 
Dragon rustles [Brussels *, 
His brazen wings, to court the breeze from 
The winds at North! and now his bissing 
fork [from York ! 6 
Whirls round to meet a flattering gale 
Boxing the Compass with each freshing 
gale, ° [tail 
But stiil to London turns his threat’ning 
But stay ! what’s there? I spy a stranger 
thing ; (wing ! 
Our Red Cross brooded by the Dragon’s 
Poor English Cross, expos’d to winds and 
weathers, [feathers ! 
Fore’d to seek shelter in the Dragon’s 
Ne’er had old Rome so rare a piece to 
brag on, [Dragon ! 
A temple built to Great Bell? and the 
Whilst yet undaunted Protestants dare 
hope, [the rope. 
They that dare worship Bell shall wear 
Oh, how our English Chronicles will shine ! 
Burnt Sixty-six, rebuilt in Seventy-nine. 
When Jacob Hail® on his high rope shews 
tricks, {horse kicks ; 
The Dragon flutters, the Lord Mayor’s ® 





1 See an account of Bow Church and Steeple in p. 222.—Thbis Poem is written in 
the style peculiar to the time of Charles I/, and refers to many circumstances of his- 


torical importance. 


2 More properly the supporter of the City Arms. 
3 Ailuding to the shifting state of City contentions at that period 
* Originally twelve Bells in Bow Church, now ten, but the holes for two more are 


still open. 


5 The Duke of York, afterwards James II. at that time lately gone there. 

6 Scotch Rebellion then breaking out by the Covenanters. 

7 A worthy Citizen had given two tenements for maintenance of the great Bell, 

® Afamous Rope-dancer, in great favour with Charles the Second’s Court, of re- 
markable strength, agility, and beauty, on whom the Duchess of Cleveland bestowed 
much of that wealth which slie received from ber Royal Master. 

9 Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor at that time; Sir John Jefferies was Recorder, 


afterwards the notorious Judge Jefferies. 
Gexr. Mac. Sepicmber, 1820. 
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The Cheapside Crowds, and Pageants 
scarcely know {or Bow, 


Which most t’ admire, Hall, Hobby-horse, 
But what mad frenzy set your zeal on fire, 
(Grave Citizens) to raise immortal! Spire 
On Sea Coal basis?! which will sooner 
yield 
Matter to burn a temple than to build! 
What, the Coals build, the Ashes bury ! 
no man {omen ! 
Of wisdom but would dread the threat ‘ning 
But say (proud Dragon) now preferr’d so 
high, [spy ? 
What marvels from the prospect dost thou 
Westward thou seest, and seeing hatest 
the walis [Paui’s, 
Of sometime reverend 2, now regenerate 3 
Thy envious eyes such glory cannot brook, 
But (as the Devil once o’er Lincoln) look ; 
And envy’s 4 poison will thy bowels tear, 
Sooner than Daniel’s dose of pitch and 


hair! 
Then Eastward, to avoid that wounding 
sight [lighr, 


Thy glaring eves upon the Mum Glass4 

Adorn’d with monstrous forms to clear the 
scope, [ Pope. 

How much thou art outdragon’d® by the 

Ah, fools, to dress a monument of woe, 

Ia snieting silks, that should in sackcloth 
go! 7 

Nay strangely wise, our Senators appear 

To build that, and a Bedlam? in a year, 

That if the Mam Glass crack 8, they may 
inherit 

An Hospital becoming their great merit ! 

To Royal Westminster, next tura thine 

eye, 

Perhaps a Parliament® thou mayestespy, 

(Dragons of old gave oracles at Rome), 

Then prophesie their day, their date, and 
doom ! 
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Aud if thy visual ray ean reach the main, 

Tell’s when the Duke , new gone, re- 
turns again ! 

Facing about, next view our Guildhall 
well, [potent spell 

Where Reverend Fox-Furrs charm’d by 

Of Elephants (turn’d wrong side outward) 
dare [player ; 

Applaud the plays ; and yet hiss out the 

Piayer who:e wise zeal for city, country, 
king, [ring, 

Shall to all points of the wide compass 

Whilst Bow has bells, or royal Thames a 
spring! 

Thy roving eye perhaps from Hague may 
send ’s, 

How the New League 2, has made old 

' foes new friends, 

But let substantial witness credence give 
it, [it! 

Or ne’er believe me, ifthe House believe 

If true, I fear too late! France at one sup 

(Like pearls dissolv’d in Cleopatra’s cup) 

Trade, Empire, Netherlands, has swal- 
low’d up. 

But hark! the Dragon speaks from bra- 

zen mouth, [good South, !5 

Whose words, tho’ wind, are spoken in 

To you of rattling fame and great esteem, 

The higher placed, the less you ought to 
seem ! 

To you of noble souls, and gallant minds, 

Learn to outface (with me) the huffing 
winds ! 

To timorous feeble spirits, that live be- 
neath, 

Learn not of me to turn with every breath! 

To those who (like Camelions) live on air, 

Popular praise is their consumptive fare ! 

To you who Steeple upon Steeple set, 

Cut my Cock’s-comb, if ere to Heaven you 
get. 4 





' The Fifty-two Churches were rebuilt by a Tax upon Coals sea-borne of 2s. per. 
chaldron for 174 years, but still continued under the name of Orphan Fund. 


2 Supposed Keverend when Popish. 
3. Building at that time. 


* Envious to see St. Paul’s building on so much grander a scale. 
® Cant term for the Monument, intended by Sir Christopher Wren as a Hill or Te- 


lescope to view the Stars. 


§ The Monument is pretty well Bedragoned, as any passer-by may observe. 
7 The Mouument and Bedlam were built at the same time : the latter cost 17,000/. 
8 Ithas at all times been a vulgar fear, that the Monument was a very dangerous 


erection, and on the eve of falling. 


® A new Parliament had just been assembled, but as the preceding one had conti- 
nued 17 years without change, and had on many occasions proved itself but too ready 
to assist Charles UI. in bis various arbitary and oppressed objects, it is no wonder that 
this new Parliameut was looked upon with hope or jealousy. 

10 Duke of York, just gone to the Low Countries, at his Majesty’s recommendation, 
for quietness sake; he was accompanied by Col. Churchill, afterwards the celebrated 


Duke of Marlborough, 


'! Probably alluding to the dismissal of Lord Lauderdale from the command in Scot- 
land, or of Lord Danby, whom the Commons demanded should be brought to Trial. 
'? A Treaty at that time on foot, but the French, wham we had been assisting, were 


then negoeiating separately. 
'S Quasi, Good South. 


'* From this and the preceding language, it would appear that the writer was a Papist. 
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Houss or Lonps, July 6. 

Lord Dacre presented the following Pe- 

tition from her Majesty — 
“ Carotina Recina. 

** The Queen has heard, with inex- 
pressible astonishment, that a Bill, con- 
veying charges, and intended to degrade 
her, and to dissolve her marriage with 
the King, has been bronght by the first 
Minister of the King into the House of 
Lords, where her Majesty has no Coun- 
sel or other officer to assert her rights. 
The only alleged foundation for the Bill 
is the Report of a Secret Committee, pro- 
ceeding solely on papers submitted to 
them, and before whom no single wit- 
ness wasexamined. The Queen has been 
further informed, that her Counsel last 
night were refused a hearing at the bar 
of the House of Lords, at that stage of 
the proceeding when it was most material 
they should be heard; and that a list of 
the witnesses, whose names are known to 
her accusers, is to be refused to her. 
Under such circumstances, the Queen 
doubts whether any other course is left 
to her, but to protest in the most so'emu 
manner against the whole of the proceed- 
ing ; but she is anxious to make one 
more effurt to obtain justice, and there- 
fore desires that her Counsel my be ad- 
mitted to state her claims at the bar of 
the House of Lords.” 

On the motion that Counsel be called 
in, The Lord Chancellor asked to what 
points Counsel could, in the present stage 
of their proceeding, be heard? ‘To what 
particular points at present could their 
Lordships instruct Counsel to confine 
themselves, if they were called in ? 

The Earl of Liverpool recommended 
that they should be called in, and asked 
to what points they wished to be heard. 

Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman were 
then called in, The former ou the part 
of her Majesty stated, in general terms, 
her objections to the course of proceedings 
adopted against ber. Mr, Brougham not 
having stated particular points, 

The Lord Chancellor rose to oppose 
hearing Counsel in that stage generally. 

Messrs. Brougham and Denman being 
a second time called to the Bar, demand- 
ed earnestly, and by command of her 
Majesty, that no delay should take place 
on the second reading of the Bill, and the 
examination of witnesses in Support of it ; 
her Majesty being conscious, that the 
mere the charges against her honour 
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were sifted, 
appear, 

It was at last carried, on a division, 56 
to 19, that Lord Liverpool should on Mon- 
day (and not on Friday, as moved by Karl 
Grey) submit to the House his views as to 
the time at which the future stages of the 
Bill should be taken, and his rea-ous for 
any further delay, if it should be thought 
necessary. 


the more false they would 


ee 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Holford reported from the Committee ap- 
pointed to inspect the Lords Journals, that 
a Secret Committee had inquired into the 
cherges against her Majesty, and that, on 
their Report, a Bill had been brought in 
to annul the marriage between George IV. 
and bis present Queen, Caroline Amelia. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson addressed the House 
on the subject of the Milan Commission. 
The invention of that plan of collecting 
evidence against her Majesty belouged, 
he understood, not to Ministers, but to 
the Vice Chancellor, who had recommend- 
ed for the mission a person who had long 
practised in the same court with bim, and 
one of whose notable qualifications was, 
that he understood no language but Eng- 
lish, A second and a third persun were 
joined in the Commission, and the Vice 
Chancellor, who was at the head of this 
corps of espionage, went afterwards in per- 
son to Milan in 1818. The Commission 
had cost the country 23,000/.; during the 
first five months the Commissioners drew 
11,0902. He concluded with moving an 
Address to his Majesty fora Copy of the 
Commission aud instructions to the Agents 
at Milan, and an Accovut of their Ex- 
pences, and the Names of those by whom 
such sums were respectively issued. 

Lord Castlereagh said, when the proper 
time came, when all the facts of the case 
were before the House, Ministers would 
explain every particular respecting the 
Commission. Ministers had not fished 
for information respecting her Majesty. 
They had not stirred in the business un- 
til reports transmitted from various quar- 
ters, many of them of the most grave and 
official character, compelled them, as ser- 
vants of the Crown, to institute an inquiry. 
The Noble Lord then defended the con- 
duct of the Vice Chancellor and Mr. Cooke, 
and concluded with moving the previous 
question, 

Mr. Creevey, in an animated speech, ap- 
proved of the course taken by the gallant 
General, 
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General. In the course of his speech Mr. 
C. was particularly severe on the conduct 
of the Vice Chancellor, 

Lord Castlereagh thev rose to postpone 
the order for taking the Message respect- 
ing the Queen into consideration. His 
Lordship observed, that as the subject 
of the Message would most probably 
come before them by a Bill from the other 
House, it would be inexpedient now to re- 
sume the debate upon it; but as the Bill 
might fail from some technical ioforma- 
lity, or might be ultimately rejected by 
the Lords, and the matter would thus 
reverttothe House of Commons, he should 
not move to discharge the order for to- 
morrow, but would postpone it to the 15th 
of August, 

Sir M. W. Ridley was for discharging 
the order. 

Mr. Bennet, in a long and eloquent 
speech, complained of the conduct of Mi- 
nisters, and ably defended her Majesty ; 
in the course of which he was called to 
order by Lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would henceforth 
act in this affair judicially. He should 
keep his mind clear and unbiassed, until 
the Bill now in progress came before 
them. He should then do his duty with- 
out fear, favour, or affection ; without re- 
garding popular clamour on one hand, or 
Court influence on the other. 

After some observations from Mr. C. 
Wynn and Mr. A. L. Keck, a short con- 
versation took place between Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Speaker, and Mr. Tierney, when 
it was agreed that the order should be dis- 
charged, 

The Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply was brought up, and the resolutions 
agreed to, In answer to a question by 
Mr. Hume, as to the allowance proposed 
to be made to the Queen, Mr, Vansiltart 
said, that the allowance made last quar- 
ter was intended to be continued till a per- 
manent provision could be made, 





July 7. 

Sir J. Mackintosh presented a Petition 
from Mr. Alexander Tilloch, (Proprietor 
of the Star Newspaper and Philosophical 
Magazine), setting forth, that, in 1797, he 
had laid before the Directors of the Bank 
of England a plan for rendering the for- 
gery of their notes more difficult; that 
this plan was then rejected, but that re- 
cently it had been adopted ; and com- 
plaining of the Bill now before the House, 
as preventing the free exercise of the art 
of engraving ; and contending that, if the 
Bank of Euglaud monopolized the use of 
his invention, he was entitled to remune- 
ration. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the second 
reading of the Alieu Bill. 
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Mr. Bernall opposed the measure, and 
moved that the second reading should be 
postponed for six months. - 

Lord A. Humilton, Col. Davies, and 
Mr. Ward supported the amendment, 

Mr. B. Bathurst supported the original 
motion, and Mr. Maxwell the amendment, 
which, on a division, was negatived by 
113 to 50; and the Bill was read a second 
time. 





House or Lorps, July 8. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the 25 Millions Exchequer Bills 
Bill, the Barbadoes Free Trade Bill, the 
Newfoundland Fishery Bill, the Demerara 
Trade Bill, the Quarter Sessions Bill, the 
Southwark Bridge Bill, the Drury Lane 
Theatre Bill, and to a great number of 
private Bills, amounting altogether to 
about 50. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
H. Sumner, ow presenting the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee, expressed 
his regret that the late period of the Ses- 
sion would prevent any measure being 
taken upon it. He felt it his duty also 
to state, that this inquiry had been a very 
limited one, and ought not to preclude 
further investigation at a future period, 
His conviction was, that, unless much 
more was done than this Committee had 
been able to accomplish, the difficulties 
under which the agricultural interest la- 
boured must ultimately overwhelm them, 

Mr. Western thought it right to state in 
the House, that the Committee, in their 
inquiry, had not discovered frauds, in 
taking the average, to any extent. The 
Committee had recommended a new mode 
of taking the averages, but it was one 
which would rather facilitate than retard 
the opening the ports in future, 





House or Lorps, July 10. 

The second reading of the Bill against 
the Queen, or, in other words, the com- 
inencement of the Investigation, was fixed 
for 17th August. The motien was pro- 
posed by Lord Liverpool, and agreed to as 
to the same without dissent. The Noble 
Earl expressed his anxiety that the in- 
quiry should proceed as expeditiously as 
the administration of substantial justice 
would admit. The constitutional usage 
in such cases, he said, required the pre- 
sence of at least a certain proportion of 
the Judges ; and four of those learned per- 
sons would be enabled to attend the House 
at the period named.—He entreated every 
Noble Peer to attend constantly upon the 
investigation, for without daily attention 
to the course of evidence, their Lordships 
could not competently pronounce upon 
this great question. 


Earl 

















Earl Grey suggested, that to ensure sub. 
stantial justice, and to prevent the neces- 
sity of postponing or suspending the pro- 
ceeding, the Noble Earl should commu- 
nicate to the Queen, or her legal advisers, 
a specification of the charges, and a list 
of the witnesses, against her, with the re- 
spective abode and condition of the latter, 

Lord Holland spoke to the same effect ; 
and quoted a Standing Order of the 
House, together with the case of Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex, who was impeached 
of high crimes aod misdemeanours, in the 
reign of James I. 

The Earl of Liverpool would never as- 
sent to a course which he thought con- 
trary to the usage of Parliament, and ex- 
pressed that, as an alternative, he should 
prefer asseuting to any required delay or 
suspension of proceeding. 

It was finally ordered, that Counsel be 
heard at the Bar of the House on the 17th 
of August, in support of the Bi'l; that no 
Lord be permitted to absent himself from 
attending upon the meetings of the House 
during the continuance of the investiga- 
tion; and that no Lord be permitted to 
give his vote by proxy. 





In the Commons, the same day, in a 
Committee on the Alien Bill, Sie J. Mack- 
intosh proposed some clauses; the most 
remarkable of which was, a provision to 
exempt the foreiga witnesses on both sides, 
in the pending investigation, from the 
operation of the Bill. The clauses were 
finally negatived. 

Sir R. Heron informed the House that 
Hugh Manners, esq. and W. Atter, who 
had refused to appear before the Gran- 
tham Electioa Committee, and who had 
been ordered to attend at the Bar 
that day, were in attendance. Kaoowing, 
as he did, that the evidence of the latter 
was no longer wanting before the Gran- 
tham Committee, and remembering the 
lenity which the House seemed disposed 
to exercise iv their case, as not having 
an independent will of their own, he moved 
that the order for their attendance be dis- 
charged. —Agreed to. 

The Serjeant at Arms reported that Sir 
William Manners was in his custody, 

Mr. C. Wynn moved, that Sir W. Man- 
ners, having absconded in order to avoid 
being taken into custody, pursuant to an 
order of that House, be for the said of- 
fence committed to Newgate.— Agreed to. 

Henry D’Esterre, esq. Recorder of Li- 
merick (who had been committed to New- 
gate for prevarication before the Limerick 
Election Commitiee), was called to the 
Bar, reprimanded, and discharged. 





House or Lorps, July 11. 
The Earl of Liverpool, in reply to a 
question from the Marquis of Lansdown, 
with regard to the duties on Baltic Tim- 
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ber, admitted that some alteration might 


be necessary, He would not, however, 
pledge himself now to any particular al- 
teratious, as the subject could not be prac- 
tically gone into before the next Session. 
Lord Auckland presented a Petition 
from the Queen, to the purport that her 
Majesty had learnt that the second read- 
ing of the Bill was fixed for the 17th of 
August, and her Majesty prayed to be 
allowed to have copies of the depositions, 
and a list of the witnesses, the better to 
enable her to go into her defence, It was 
ordered that the Queen’s Petition be taken 
into consideration upon Friday the 14th, 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr, 
Brougham moved that, notwithstanding 
the standing orders of the House, Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Denman be at liberty 
to attend the Bar of the House of Lords as 
Counsel for her Majesty ; but on the sug- 
gestion of Lord Castlereagh, he converted 
his motion into a notice for to-morrow, 

Mr. Brougham brought in his Bill * for 
the better providing the means of Educa- 
tion to his Majesty’s subjects,” which was 
read the first time, Jn moving that it be 
read a second time to-morrow, he advert- 
ed to an unfounded alarm which had been 
spread among the Catholics and Protes- 
tant Dissenters, that their children were 
to be compelled to attend Church of Eng- 
land Schools, 

Mc. W. Smith had not heard of any 
such alarm among the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, but there were several things in the 
Bill of which they disapproved. 

Lord J. Rassell, after adverting to the 
advanced age of Sir M. Lopez, and the 
heavy fine (10,000/.) inflicted on him, 
moved an Address to the Crown for short- 
enivg the term of bis imprisonment, 

Mr. W. Wynn commented on the enor- 
mity of the offence, bribing no less than 
18 persons, and deprecated the inter- 
ference of the House with the ordinary 
course of justice. 

Mr. W, Peel hoped, that if mercy were 
extended to Sir M. Lopez *, the case of Mr 
Swann would not be forgotten, 

Lord Castlereagh dwelt on the inconve- 
nience of the proceeding, suggested from 
motives of humanity, no doubt, by the 
Noble Lord, and urged him to withdraw 
his motion, In such cases the Executive 
Goverament usually acted ou the report 
of the Judge, who officiated at the trial. 

After some observations from Sir 7° 
Ackland, Mr. Canning, and others, the 
motion was withdrawn, 

Dr. Lushington, after some appropriate 
comments on the treacherous conduct of 
the French Government in the negociation 





* Sir M. Lopez has since experienced 
the Royal clemency, having been released 
from coufinement. 
set 
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set on foot last year for erecting a Mo- 
narchy in South America in favour of a 
branch of the House of Bourbon, moved 
an Address for copies of all official com- 
munications to Government on the sub- 
ject. He, at the same time, strongly 
urged that Government should consider of 
the propriety of recognizing the indepen- 
dence of the South American Governments, 

Lord Castlereagh sail, that Govern- 
ment ought not to be called upon for an 
explanation on this subject at present, as 
they were not in possession of the facts to 
be explained on the authority of any offi- 
cial information. It would be equally 
premature to enter into a review of the 
whole policy which this country had adopt- 
ed with regard to South America, 

The motion, after being opposed by 
Mr, Canning and Sir F. Ommaney, and 
supported by Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr, 
Ellice, was withdrawn. 


July 12. 

Richard Armstrong Jervis, the servant 
of Sir William Manners, who had been 
committed to Newgate by order of the 
House, for having absconded to avoid 
complying with the order of the House, 
was brought to the Bar, and, after receiv. 
ing a suitable reprimand from the Speaker, 
was ordered to be discharged on payment 
of his fees. 

On the motion of Dr. Pahillimore, the 
House, after some discussion, resolved, 
by a majority of 66 to 60, ** That the 
practice which had subsisted in the Bo- 
rough of Grantham, of giving to outvoters 
sums of money under colour of an in- 
deamity for loss of time, was highly ille- 
gal, subversive of the freedom of election, 
and tending to the most dangerous cor- 
ruption.” 

After some conversation, leave was 
granted to Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, 
and Dr. Lushingion, to plead at the Bar of 
the House of Lords against the Bill for 
divorcing her "Majesty, and leave was 
granted to the King’s Attorney and Soli- 
citor General to plead for it. 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Alien Bill, Mr. Hodhouse opposed the 
motion, and moved that instead of ‘ now’’ 
the Bill be read a third time this day six 
months. 

Mr. C. Smith opposed the amendment, 
which was supported by Mr. Monck, Sir 
R. Wilson, and Mr. Hume. On a divi- 
sion, it was negatived by 59 to 23, and 
the Bill was read the third time and passed, 


House or Lorps, July 13. 

Lord Ellenborough explained the provi- 
sions of the Marriage Act Amendment 
Bill, and moved its second reading. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
Bill, as tending, by its retrospective opera- 
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‘tion, to shake the rights of suceessiog to 


property since 1754. 

Lord Redesdale followed on the same 
side, but would not object to a prospec- 
tive measure. 

Lord Calthorpe and Lord Limerick sup- 
ported the motion, which, on a division, 
was carried by 32 to 26. Allthe Bishops 
present divided in favour of the Bill. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
W. Smith presented a Petition from the 
Protestant Dissenters, for a Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, 

A motion for the second reading of the 
new Barrack Bill was opposed by Mr, 
Calcraft, on the ground of the improvi- 
dent contract entered into by Government 
(see p. 82), and by Lord Nugent on the 
principle of the injurious tendeucy to the 
Constitution and liberties of the country, 
of the system of extending barracks to 
every corner of the kingdom, and sepa- 
rating the soldiers from the citizens. 

The Bill was supported by Mr. Vansil- 
tari, and, on a division, the motion was 
carried by 98 to 40. 


House cr Lorps, July 14. 

The Earl of Shaflesbury brought up the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
search for precedents relative to the giv- 
ing of lists of witnesses in cases of at- 
tainder, bills of pains and penalties, and 
impeachment, The Report stated, that 
the Committee had found two cases only 
bearing at all on the subject under their 
consideration, Those were the cases of 
Sir John Bennet in 1621, and the Earl of 
Strafford in 1640, both being cases of 
impeachment. 

Lord Erskine addressed the House at 
considerable length, on the propriety of 
furnishing her Majesty with a list of the 
witnesses to be produced against her. All 
the reasons on which the statute of Wil- 
liam was founded for granting a copy_of 
the indictment and a list of witnesses ia 
cases of prosecution for High Treason, 
applied with tenfold force to the case of 
her Majesty. The object of that statute 
was to protect the accused against the 
weight and influence of the Crown. ‘The 
party had therefore the advantage of 
knowing the precise charges against him, 
and the witnesses by whom they were to 
be supported. With regard to her Ma- 
jesty, the House had already acted in a 
Most anomalous manner, by not stating, 
in the preamble of the Bill, specific acts 
of adultery as to time and place, bot 
making a general charge of adulterous 
intercourse extending over a period of six 
years, and vaguely alleged to have taken 
place in foreign countries. If, in addi- 
tion to the inconvenience of having to 
meet such a charge as this, she was not 

to 
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to know who the parties were that were to 
support it, he did not see how it was pos- 
sible for her to be prepared for cross-exa- 
mination or defence; and if time were to 
be allowed, after their examination, was it 
not grievous that she should, during the 
interval, labour under a heavy load of 
prejadice? He stood in a relation to the 
King, which few of their Lordships did. 
He had known him for many years, and 
had passed the best part of his life in his 
friendship; but be woald allow no per- 
sonal consideration to influence him on 
the present occasion. The Queen stood 
in that particular state with regard to 
their Lordshivs, that she was eutitled to 
every indulgence, consistent with the sub- 
stantial ends of justice; and this consi- 
deration, he contended, required that her 
Petition for a list of witnesses should be 
complied with, and he concluded with a 
motion accordingly. 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the motion, 
From the practice in cases of Treason, 
much inconvenience had resulted to the 
administration of justice for the general 
benefit ; and no one had ever thought of 
extending it to the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding m the Courts of Law, much less 
to Parliamentary proceedings. The ques- 
tion therefore was, whether, under all the 
circumstances, their Lordships would sa- 
crifice that principle by which they were 


governed in the general administration of 
justice, and especially of Parliameutary 
justice, to the claim of a particular indi- 


vidual in a particular case. He was con- 
vinced that a great essential constitutional 
principle would be sacriticed if the Peti- 
tion of the Queen were complied with. 
For these reasons, though with regret, he 
should vote against the resolution. 

The Marquis of Lansdown strenuously 
supported the motion. All precedent had 
been abandoned in the mode of prosecu- 
tion: why was it to be followed, to the 
manifest violation of justice, in narrow- 
ing the means of defence ? 

Lord Liverpool opposed the motion, on 
the same grounds with the Lord Chaucel- 
lor; and Lord Holland, in replying to 
him, illustrated and enforced the argu- 
ments of Lord Erskine and the Marquis 
of Lansdown, 

Lord Ellenborough was for adhering to 
the regular practice of the House. 

The Marquis of Bufe and Lord Bel- 
haven supported the motion, not only on 
the grounds previously urged, but on her 
Majesty’s claim as Queen of Scotland, 
when on her trial before Scotch, as well as 
English and Irish Peers, to have the bene- 
fit of the Scotch Law, which allows a list of 
witnesses. 

Lord Carnarvon opposed the motion; 
and Lord Erskine having replied, the mo- 
tion was negatived by 78 to 25. 
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In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Hobhouse gave notice of his inteation, 
next Session, to propose a measure for 
ameliorating the condition of the Jews in 
this country. 

On the question for going into a Com- 
mittee on the New Barrack Bill, Mr. Cal- 
craft, Mr. Calvert, Mr. Wilson, and Sir Hi. 
Parnell, opposed the measure, and Mr. 
Vansitiart supported it. The motion was 
carried, on a division, by 50 to 33. 

Sir C. Burrell gave notice that he 
should, next Session, move to bring in a 
Bill to disfranchise Penryn. 

Mr. HZ. Clive having presented certain 
papers respecting the state of representa- 
tion in Scotland, Lord 4. Hamilton said, 
the purpose for which he moved those 
papers was to show—lst. the extraordi- 
nary paucity of the number of voters in 
all Scotland; Qdly, the fact, that of even 
these few, the same names were frequently 
repeated, as voting for different counties ; 
and, Sdly, that of those persons who had 
a right to vote in elections throughout 
these several counties, not one was re- 
quired by law to have any property in 
land at all, or avy personals, 

The usual Sessiona! Addresses, forgrants 
to the Chairman of the Committees, &c. 
were then agreed to. 


House or Lorps, July 15. 
The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Lottery Bill, and fifty-six 
other public and private Bills. 


July 17. 

Lord Lauderdale vindicated the conduct 
of his brother, Sir T. Maitland, in refer- 
ence to the charges which had been made 
against bim as to. the Parguinotes, a cora 
mouopoly, ahd the imposition of a local 
tax in Santa Maura. He concluded with 
moving for copies of the correspondence 
on these points, between the British Go- 
vernment and the High Commissioner of 
the Ionian States. 

Lord Bathurst described the whole of 
Sir T. Maitland’s administration as deserr- 
ing the highest credit. Wehad no more 
right to retain Parga, because we expelled 
the French from it, than we had to keep 
Egypt. The motion was agreed to. 


In the Commons, the same day, a mo- 
tion for bringwg up the Report of the 
New Barrack Agreement Bill, after some 
opposition from Mr. Calcraft, Mr. T. Wil- 
son, and Mr. Lennard, was, on a division, 
carried by 920 74, and the Report was 
agreed to. 

Dr. Lushington spoke at some length 
on the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain to 
let her Majesty have the plate which, he 
said, had been presented to her by the 
late King; and concluded with moving 


fur 
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for copies of all official papers relative to 
the said service of plate. 

Lord Castlereagh censured the preci- 
pitancy shown by the learned Doctor in 
this business. He had to ioform the 
House, that the greatest part of this ser- 
vice of plate was old plate belonging to 
King William, which had been converted 
to the Queen’s use ; and so little was it 
anticipated that she should use it as her 
own property, that a formal !ist had been 
made out of the articles in the books of the 
Lord Chamberlain, of which the following 
was the tile—‘*A List of his Majesty’s 
Plate in the Loan of the Princess of Wales 
while residing in Kensington Palace.” 
The Princess of Wales not being sati<fied 
with it, Lord Aylesford went to the King 
and explained this circumstance, afraid 
that he might have given offence; and 
the King then stated that he had no more 
control over that plate than he had over 
the Crown lands. (Hear, hear.) The 
difficulty with regard to this particular 
service of plate was not a new question. 
When it was packed up in 1814, the Lord 
Chamberlain interfered, and prevented it 
being carried out of the country’; and her 
Majesty, after reaching Geneva, made 
another ineffectual attempt to procure it. 
She might just as well claim his (Lord 
Castlereagh’s) estate, and the King had 
just as much power to convey that to her 
in property as the plate in question. 

Lord A. Hamilion was not satisfied by 
what he had just heard, that the late 
King had it not in his power to make a 
present of the plate. If be had not, then 
certainly there was no foundation for the 
motion; but from all that had passed, it 
plainly appeared that her Majesty felt a 
strong impression that the plate had been 
given to her, 

Mr. Huskisson said, a warrant signed by 
the Crown, and countersigned by the 
Lords of the Treasury, had always been 
considered necessary to convey a right to 

a third party. From his own per-onal 
knowledge, from the official situation he 
held in 1868, he could take upou himself 
to say that no such formalities had been 
observed with regard to the plate in ques- 
tion. When the matter came before the 
Treasury, be bad himself suggested that 
there was in the custody of the Lord 
Chamberlain game plate of the time of 
King Wiliam, which might be remodelled 
for the parposewf providing the then Prin- 
cess of W, wiih a service, which was 
to become property no more than the 
furniture ordinen with which she was pro- 
vided in her riments in Kensington 
Palace, (ide It had always been 
treater] as the King’s plate, lent to the 
Princess of Wales for her use. 

After some observations by several 
Members, (). Lushington replied; and 


his motion was then negatived without a 
division. 
—— 
House or Lorps, July 18. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the second read- 
ing of the Alien Bill. 

It was opposed by the Earl of Darnley 
and Lord Holland ; and supported by the 
Earl of Liverpool, when the House divided, 
and the oumbers were—Contents 1'7— 
Non-contents 7—Majority 10. 

The Bili was then read a second time. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty,-praying that he 
would direct 6000/, to be paid to the 
Duchess of Kent, being the sum which 
would have become due had his Koyal 
Highness lived until 5th April last.— 
Agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of the Regent’s Park 
Barrack Agreement Bill. 

Mr. Lockhart objected to the Bill, 
and to the permanent establishment of 
military in the Metropolis.—On a divi- 
sion, the third reading was carried by 80 
against 45, 

Mr. Wallace presented the Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Trade; and in 
moving that the Report should be printed, 
he lamented that the late period at which 
the Committee had been appointed, had 
prevented their going so fully into the 
subject as they desired; their opinion, 
however, on one great point was, that all 
restrictions on trade were an evil, and 
only to be justified by great political ne- 
cessities, The first point of restriction 
was the Navigation Laws; and as far as 
related to the restrictions on this subject, 
the Committee considered it desirable that 
all goods, the produce of any country, 
should be imported freely into this coun- 
try, provided they were imported in Bri- 
tish ships.—The second object to which 
the Committee had attended, was the 
Warehousing system, andt his the Com- 
mittee thought should be extended to the 
utmost limits, by encouraging importa- 
tien of every article of manufacture ex- 
cept linen; on which subject the Com- 
mittee reserve its opinion for future con- 
sideration, The Committee also remarked 
on the evil arising from the numerous laws 
and statutes existing for the regulation of 

ree, am ting to no less than 

2000, of which 1100 were actually in 
force! The Committee were aware that 
the evils we had to complain of could only 
be cured gradually. The restrictive sys- 
tem we had adopted had obliged other na- 
tions to act ina similar manner; but he 
trusted that in futore, if Foreign States 
thought fit to adopt restrictions in trade, 
they would not find a justification im 
urging 
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urging it was the principle adopted by 
Great Britain. (Hear, hear !)—The Re- 
port was then ordered to be printed. 


House or Lonps, July 19. 

Lerd Erskine presented the Petition of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermea, and Commun 
Council of the City of London, against 
the Biil of Pains and Penalties. against 


the Queen. 
The Lord Chancellor opposed it on the 
ground of its containing statements and 


opinions not consistent with the forms of’ 


the House to admit. His Lordship con- 
tended, that there was no instance in the 
practice of Parliament of such a Petition 
having been received. After some dis- 
cussion it was rejected. 

Lord Ellenborough moved the recom- 
mitment of the Marriage Act Amendment 
Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lord Redes- 


dale repeated their objections to the Bill, 
both as it originally stood and as it now 
stood. 

Lord Westmoreland supported the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Carnarvon concurred in many of 
the objections to the Bill. 

Lord Erskine reminded their Lordships 
that the Bill had thrice received the ap- 
probation of the other House, and that 
neither of those eminent civilians, Sir W. 
Scott and Sir John Nicholl, thought it 
their duty to vote against it. 

Lord Liverpool objected to the Bill, as 
containing retrospective enactments ; ‘but 
thoughtt a prospective measure necessary 
to the happiness of society and the pre- 
servation of morals, 

‘Lord Holland sapported the motion. 
The objections to the Bill might be re- 
moved on its r t.——After some 
further conversation, the Bill was rejected, 
in a division, by 25 to 13, 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

Since our last Number, a Moniteur has 
brought most serious intelligence :—no 
Jess than the discovery of a plot in Paris 
to subvert the House of Bourbon, and 
place some member of the Buonaparte 
family on the Throne. For some time 
past Government has been in possession 
of information, that machinations were 
employed to seduce the troops to revolt. 
A certain number of officers and nen- 
commissioned officers of the corps in 
garrison in Paris had been seduced, 
There were some even of the Royal 
Guard who suffered themselves to be 
drawn into the plot. These officers agreed 
among themselves to meet at the bar- 
racks, to assemble the soldiers, to march 
against the Palace, and to proclaim as 
Soyereign some member of the Buona- 
partean family ; but many of those whom 
they had attempted to seduce by their 


Le were did not hesitate to repair im- 
jately to their Chiefs, and discover 
the plot which was about to explode. 
Government could delay no longer. Those 
who had taken part in this criminal con- 
spiracy were arrested by the gens d’armerie. 

It appears, that one part of the plan 
of conspirators was, to seize on the Cas- 
tle of Vincennes. A fire, that was soon 
extinguished, broke out there at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

A tumult took place at Brest on the 
Sth August; when the people riotously 
assembled round the house of Bellart, 
the King’s Attorney General, and threat- 
ened his person. The Magistrates were 
very remiss ia their duty, and the Na- 
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tional Guard of the town has been dis- 
banded. 

The King is expected soon to re- 
sume his usual promenades; and the 
market women of Bourdeaux are about 
to present the Duchess of Berri with a 
cradle for her expected infant. 

A Paris Paper says, ‘* A Caravan, con- 
sisting of Dr. Hamel, Counsellor of the 
Emperor of Russia, and who lately vi- 
sited this University with the Grand 
Duke Michael; Sillicus, Physician, and 
Cartan, the younger, Apothecary ; Boa- 
det of La Nievre, Naturalist ; Mr. Dorn- 
ford, of Oriel College ; and Mr. Hender- 
son, Of Brasennose College, set out from 
Geneva on the 16th of August to explore 
the summits of the range of mountains, 
known under the name of Mont Blanc.— 
They were provided with three guides, 
one of whom, named Peter Carvice, had 
made the ascent six times. On the 18th 
the travellers arrived at the top of a 
mountain called the Grand Mulet. They 
were obliged to halt there a day and two 
nights on account of the bad weather ; 
but on the 20ih, the weather appeared 
once more to set in fine, and the savans 
commenced their march at five o'clock 
in the morning. They had néarly reach- 
ed the desired summit, when the guides, 
who preceded them across one of those 
mountains, lost their footing, were burried 
by the snow to the bottom of a ravine, 
and overwhelmed by the avalanche. The 
travellers escaped, as if by miracle, the 
same fatality. They exerted themselves 
for the space of four hours to find some 
meams of rescuing the unfortunate men, 

but 
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but all their efforts, all their struggles, 
were .without success. It is needless to 
add, that the gentlemen lost almost all 
the instruments with which they were 
provided, and that they returned to Ge- 
neva in a state of consternation, after 
having seen the men who served them as 
guides so awfully perish.” 

A singular and appalling suicide was 
eommitted in Paris on Sept. 7. A man, 
who with others was looking at the bear 
ealled Martin, in the King’s Garden, 
availed himself of a moment when the 
keeper tutned his back, and jumped into 
the den: he was instantly torn in pieces, 
and almost wholly devoured by the fe- 
Focious animal. 

SPAIN. 

. Accounts from Spain state, that the at- 
tempt of the Ministers to disband the 
army at Cadiz produced a great sensa- 
tion at Madrid. Riego, its Chief, hav- 
ing, as is already known, remonstrated 
with the King and Cortes against the 
order, afterwards repaired to Madrid ; 
aod having first had a conference with 
Ferdinand, he afterwards appeared in 
the balcony of the inn at which he lodged, 
and told an immense concourse of the 

~ople that he had come to Madrid for 
ag ln of clearing up the character 
of himself and the army, which had been 
falsely accused of entertaining a desire to 
injure the cause they had made such sa- 
crifices to sustain, 

The Cortes have again abolished the 
order of the Jesuits, and are considering 
a proposition for introducing the Trial by 


Jury. 
The. Pope has refused his t to 
the secularization of Church property in 


Spain. 
PORTUGAL, 

A Proclamation of the European Go- 
vernment of Portugal announces the ex- 
istence of a military insurrection at Oporto, 
On the 24th ult. the whole garrison of 
Oporto declared for a new Supreme Go- 
vernment, and demanded a nationalCortes. 

The following is the Proclamation is- 
sued to the soldiery by the leaders of this 
Revolution : 

Oporto, in a Military Council, 
Aug. 24, 1820. 

* So.piers !—Our fe Fad shall cease. 
The country in fetters, and your couside- 
ration lost, our sacrifices are io vain. 
The Portuguese soldier almost reduced 
to asking alms, Soldiers! This is the 
moment! Let us fly to the salvation of 
the country—let us fiy to our own sal- 
les !—Follow me! Let us 








go. with our brothers in arms to organize 
a Provisional Government. Let it call 
the Cortes to make a Constitution, for 
the want of which is the crigin of all oar 
evils, It is unnecessary to explain them, 
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for each of you feel them. It is in the 
name of our august Sovereign Don Joha 
the VIth that the country shall be ‘go- 
verned; our holy religion shall be - 
served, as our e are pure and vir- 
tuous. God will bless them, the soldiers, 
who compose the brave Portuguese army 
will hasten to embrace our cause, since 
it is equally their own. Soldiers! force 
is on our side; we must therefore avoid 
disorder. If the country owes its salva- 
tioa to each of us, the nation likewise owes 
to us its security and tranquillity. Con- 
fide in-a Chief who never taught you bat 
the paths of honour, Soldiers! You must 
not measure the magnitade of this cause 
by the simplicity of our discourse ; learn- 
ed men will explain, at a future day, this 
fact better than a thousand victories. Let 
us sanctify this day; and henceforth let 
the cry of our hearts be—Live the King 
Don John VI.! Live the Portuguese 
Army! Live the Cortes! and, with them, 
the National Constitution !” 

Letters from Oporto of the 2d inst. 
state, that the Provisional Government 
had called on the Custom-house to fur- 
nish them with all the mogey they pos- 
sessed, which was complied with, It was 
rumoured at Oporto, that the principal 
people in Lisbon objected to the Govern- 
ment remaining in the hands of the New 
Junta of Oporto, which was believed, 

Ig consequence of the uncertain state 
of affairs at Lisbon, the British Gevern- 
ment has ordered a squadron to sail 
for that port, to give every facility to 
such of our countrymen as may feel dis- 
posed to ship themselves or their property, 

Intelligence from Oporto, dated the 31st 
ult. states, that all the Northern provinces 
had declared for the new Constitution. A 
body of troops, who were marching to- 
wards Oporto, under the command of 
Marshal Pamplona, having, when they 
reached Aviero, learnt the occurrences 
which had then taken place, deserted their 
Commander, and made the best of their 
way to Oporto, where they joined the 
Patriois. The Provisional Junta had is- 
sued a Manifesto, setting forth the mani- 
fold grievances under which the country 
has so long laboured, and justifying the 
attempt to redress them, by introducing 
a better form of government. 

By accouots from Lisbon, of the 9th 
inst. we learn that a general insurrection 
of the inhabitants of that-Capital had 
ensued: the whole was done without 
bloodshed, 

' ITALY. 

Accounts have _been received from Na- 
ples and Sicily of a very gloomy com- 
plexion, In Sicily, the people of several 
towns bad risen against each other, and 
much blood hed been shed. In Naples, 
the Carbonari were for establishing a va- 

riety 
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riety of Iudependent Republics; sueh as, 
the Apuleian Republic, the Republic of 
the Samnites, &c. 

The Authorities at Venice threaten 
those who jain the Carbonari with death ; 
and such as conceal a knowledge of their 
proceedings with perpetual imprisonment. 

A frightful conflagration, which began 
on the 22d of July, was on the 10th of Au- 
gust still laying waste the huge forests 
which crown the Appennines, in the vici- 
nity of the Fondi. The conflagration has 
even extended beyond that territory, end 
especially into that of St. Andre, aloug 
the consular road through the territory of 
Serraglione and of Selsa. 

A letter from Palermo says, ‘* That the 
academy of that city had sent some per- 
sons to Mount. Etna, who affirm that, 
while they stood on the crater of that 
volcano, they heard from it the thunder 
of the late eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; 
which gives room to conjecture, that these 
two volcanoes have subterraneous com- 
munication with each other.” 

According to the French Papers, the 
news from Naples is most deplorable. 
There had been a duel between a Priest 
and a Military man, in which the former 
was killed, and the latter mortally wound- 
ed. The clubs were in full activity, and 
had already brought accusations against 
several Ministers. They pretend that the 
King should no longer have a private 
guard; but one composed from among. 
the troops of the line. In Sicily affairs 
are ina still more violent state. Allcom- 
munication between Palermo and Messina 
was interdicted. The former city has on 
foot a considerable armament. 

At Girgento, in Sicily, there are im- 
mense wells dug out of the rock for the 
purpose of keeping grain for the use of 
the troops and inhabitants: during the 
late Revolution in Sicily the King’s troops 
of the abovementioned garrison seized the 
convicts, about 300 in number, and lower- 
ed them down in these empty fosses, as 
they are called, where, from the excessive 
heat, numbers were suffocated, and others, 
in desperation, destroyed each other, 
There could have been no real necessity 
for this horrid way of sacrificing the poor 
wretches, as they were strongly ironed, 
and in the midst of a garrison of near 
3,000 men. 

RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Alexander has, by-an Im- 
Perial mandate, granted a considerable 
Portion of Jand on the banks of the Azoph 
to converted Jews, exempting them from 
taxes and military service, and assuring 
them of his royal favour and protection ; 
M. Moritz, a converted Jew, is appoint- 
ed Spiritual Superintendant of the colony. 
More than sixty families have already, it 
is said, resorted there. 


: 


TURKEY. 


A report has been spread by the foe 
reign journals, that in a sanguinary Re- 
volution at Constantinople, one-fifth of 
the population has perished. 


AMERICA, &c. 


We learn with concern, that the hor- 
rible traffick of the Slave Trade is carried 
on at the Havannah as freely as ever, and 
is not likely to be suppressed, or at all 
diminished, the profits are so great. We 
understand that we have a very intelli- 
gent Commissioner there from this coun- 
try, a barrister by profession, to check its 
progress; but the traders in the mon- 
strous practice are too experienced in the 
villainy, and too cugning in their opera- 
tions to fear detection. 

A Society has been formed in the Re- 
public of Hayti, for the purpose of aiding 
the free people of colour in the United 
States in removing to and settling in that 
island. The society is sanctioned by the 
President. 

The New York Evening Post of August 4, 
contains the following advertisement :— 
“Twenty dollars for a negro’s head, Ne- 
gro Dick ran away in March last from Mr. 
B. P. Wells, He now belongs to me; 
and as I have sent word to him to come 
in, and he will not do so, I will give ten 
dollars for him if brought alive, or twenty 
dollars for his head alone. Any person is 
at liberty to shoot or maim Dick ia any 
way they please, while he is run away!!! 
(Signed) James Morgan, Murfreesborough, 
July 29th, 1820.” 

From South America, there are some 
appearances of a pacification between the 
Spanish General Morillo and the Congress 
of Venezuela. In the night of the 7th of 
July a Courier was received from that Ge- 
neral at Guayana, where they were sit- 
ting, in which be stated that he had made 
the same communication to Bolivar, the 
President of the Repoblick, and the Vice- 
President of Cundinamarea, He pro- 
poses an armistice preparatory to a ne- 
gociation; for which purpose he bas no- 
mivated two persons to treat with the Con- 
gress. On the 10th the Congress met to 
consider the proposal; and, with open 
doors, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the acknowledgment of the absolute in- 
dependence of the Republick, could be 
the only basis of negociatiun. 


New Soutsers Continent. 

A great discovery has beeu made in 
Geography by Mr. Smith, master of the 
William, of Blythe, in Northumberland. 
Whilst trading between the Rio Plata and 
Chili, in endeavouring to facilitate his 
passage round Cape Horn, last year, he 
ran to a higher latitude than is usual io 

such 
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such voyages, and in lat. 62. 30. and 60. 
West long, discovered land. As circum- 
stances would not admit of a close exa- 
mination, he returved to Buenos Ayres; 
and having again departed from thence for 
Valparaiso in February last, he resolved 
to devote as much time to the purpose as 
was consistent: with his primary object, a 
safe and successful voyage.—He ran in a 
Westward direction along the coasts, ei- 
ther of a continent or numerous islands, 
for two or three hundred miles, forming 
large bays, aad abounding with the sper- 
maceti whale, seals, &c. He took nume- 
rous soundings and bearings, draughts, 
and chast of the coast; and, in short, did 
every thing that the most experienced 
Navigator, dispatched purposely for the 
object of making a survey, could do. He 


even landed, and in the usual manner 
took possession of the country for his So- 
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vereign, and named his acquisition New ' 
South Shetland. The climate was tem- 
perate, the coast mountainous, apparently 
uninhabited, but not destitute of vegeta- 
tion, as firs and pines were observable in 
many places; in short, the country had 
upon the whole the appearance of the 
coast of Norway. After having satisfied 
himself with every particular that time 
and circumstances permitted him to exa- 
mine, he bore away to the North and pur- 
sued his voyage.—On his arrival at Val- 
paraiso he communicated his discovery to 
Capt. Sherriff, of his Majesty’s ship An-° 
dromache, and a fully detailed narrative 
was forwarded to Government.—The Con- 
way sloop sailed lately for the Sooth 
Seas; and it is not improbable but that 
she is intended to take a survey of the 
newly-discoyered country. 


——E 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Aug. 24, An unfortunate accident oc- 
curred at. Margate, in the passage of the 
Eclipse steam-packet from London to that 
place: by some misfortune, a boat con- 
taining a respectable elderly gentleman, 
named Griffiths, and the proprietor, a 
sailor named Jennings, brought up di- 
rectly in the way of the vessel, which was 
proceeding at her full powers, Captain 
Jones immediately directed the engineer 
to stop the works, but unfortunately the 
vessel at her speed could not be so easily 
stopped, and made directly on the miser- 
able bark, which was borne down iustantly. 
Jennings had three ribs broken, and the 
gentleman suffered a fracture of the thigh 
and other injuries, from which he is since 
dead. 

Aug.25. A Meeting of the Merchants, 
&c. of Birmingham, was held at the Pub- 
lic Office in that town, J. Scholefield, esq. 
High Bailiff, in the Chair, for the pur- 
pose of hearing a Report and petitioning 
Parliament upon the genera! distress now 
prevailing in that town. The Low Bailiff, 
T. Ryland, esq. in a speech which pro- 
duced a very impressive effect upon his 
hearers, stated, that a Committee had 
made a survey of the‘town, for the pur- 
pose of discovering its real condition ; and 
among other melancholy particulars re- 
sulting from their enquiries, were the fof- 
lowing :—The publicans, he said, stated, 
that one-third of their number had lost 
half of their business ; and that not only 
was the quantity of ale and beer reduced, 
but now, so impoverished were their cus- 
tomers, that where seven-peuny ale had 
been called for, they now sold four-penny, 
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and where they had sold a quart they now 
sold only one pint. The butchers, on be- 
ing interrogated, said, they had lost full 
one-third of their former business, and, 
among the labouring classes, more than 
one-half, Respectable housekeepers, who 
formerly had their regular joiuts of meat, 
were now reduced to buy pounds and 
half pounds. As for the poorer classes, 
they were obliged to purchase chiefly 
beeves’ liver, in pennyworths and two- 
pennyworths; and in truth, there was 
great importunity on the part of the poor 
for what, time back, would have been 
eaten only by the inferior animals; so 
that now, instead of rejecting beeves’ 
liver, one butcher said, if a whole animal 
were liver, he thought it would be sold in- 
stead of betier meat. The grocers de- 
scribed themselves to be in the same si- 
tuation as the publicans and butchers; 
and the hucksters declared themselves al- 
most in a ruined state, from the obliga- 
tion under which they lay of giving credit. 
Cheese, instead of being sold in pounds, 
was now vended chiefly in ounces, and 
bread by penny and twopenny slices. The 
pawnbrokers stated, that many persons 
who felt obliged. from circumstances to 
keep up appearances, were driven to the 
hard necessity of pledging their linen and 
other articles: to pay their poor’s rates. 
After the Report had been read, some dis- 
cussion arose on the cause of this deep 
distress: after which Resolutions for a 
Petition to Parliament were proposed, and 
carried unanimously. 

Aug. 30. At Glasgow, J. Wilson, con- 
victed for high treason, was executed in 
front of the New Gaol. The prisoner, 
when he came on the platform, was loudly 

cheered 
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cheered by the mob, as he was when he 
fell, with loud cries of “ Murder!” and 
hisses. He fell at three o’clock, and was 
much convulsed. While hanging, blood 
appeared at bis ears throughthe cap. At 
haif-past three he was taken down, and 
the head was cut off, the body lying on 
the coffin, The man in the mask was sa- 
juted by hisses and cries of ‘“* Murder!” 
The head was cut off at one blow, and 
held up as usual. 


At the bottom of a wood belonging to 
W. Tarton, esq. of Knowlton, in Fiint- 
shire, is a rill of water, which empties it- 
self into the river Dee; and when a per- 
son strides across it, he is in the kingdom 
of England and the Principality of Wales; 
in the Provinces of Canterbury and York ; 
and the dioceses of Chester, and Lichfield 
and Coventry ; in the counties of Flint and 
Salop; in two townships; and in the 
grounds of Mr. Turton and bis neighbour. 

The Rev. Henry Heap, the present 
Vicar of Bradford, in Yorkshire, upon bis 
entering on the Living, sent word to all his 
parishioners who are Quakers, that he 
should vever enforce his right of tithes 
from them ; adding, that “ what they could 
not conscientiously pay, he could not con- 
scientiously receive,” 

Dr. Coppleston, Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, has lately presented Mr. 
Henry Lee, Manager of the Theatre, 
Taunton, with a Bust of Gay, modelled 
from the one on the Poet’s Monument in 
Westminster Abbey. It is intended as a 
compliment to Mr. Lee, for the zeal he 
has displayed in editing the recently- 
discovered posthumous MSs. under the 
title of * Gay’s Chair.” (See Part I. p. 
342.)—Dr. Coppleston is himself a des- 
cendant of the family. 

Mrs. Jasper Leigh Goodwin, late of 
Hoddesdon, Herts, bequeathed the follow- 
ing sums in aid of the under-mentioned 
humane Institutions :—To the Clergy Or- 
phan Society, 500/.—To the Bristol In- 
firmary, 500/.—To the Asylum for Deaf 
and Dumb in the Kent-road, 300/.—To 
the Asylum for Indigent Blind, London, 
300/,—To the Asylum for Indigent Blind, 
Bristol, 200/.— To the College for Clergy- 
men’s Widows, Bromley, 500/.—To the 
Stranger’s Friend Society, Bristol, 200/.— 
To the Asylum for Poor Orphan Girls, 
Bristol, 2007.—To the Marine Hospital, 
London, 300/ —To the Mendicity Society, 
London, 1004. 

A writer in a Liverpool Paper makes 
mention of the following very simple me- 
thod of preserving persons in the water 
from drowning: Teke a silk handkerchief, 
and, spreading it on the ground, place a 
hat in the centre, with the crown upwards, 
in the ordinary position of wearing, and 
gather up the corners, giving them.a twist 
to keep them more securely together. 
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The person may then venture into the 
water without being in any fear of the 
drowning person taking hold of him, as the 
quantity of air contained in the hat is 
sufficient to support two persons; or it 
might be advisable to place the corners of 
the handkerchief into the hand of the per- 
son drowning, who would be thus kept 
floating, and easily conveyed to the side. 
Accounts have been received in Edin- 
burgh from a gentleman attached to the 
Arctic land expedition, dated in January 
last, at which period the party were io 
comfortable winter-quarters at Cumber- 
land Cove. The cold was very severe, 
the thermometer standing in 30 degrees 
below Zero; but, owing to the dryness of 
the atmosphere; it was not so unpleasant 
as the cold wet weather in England. The 
rivers and lakes abounded with fish of 
various kinds, particularly trout of a very 
large size, and the hunters brought moose 
deer and buffaloes from the woods; so 
that there was no scarcity of provisions 
at the station they occupied. it was in- 
tended to proceed to the Northward as 
soon as the season would permit; and, 
having the whole summer before them, 
they expected to make great progress in 
their journey ; but owing to the great dis- 
tance to the supposed Northern shores, 
it is probable that it would take them the 
greatest part of. the next summer to make 
any very extensive survey of the coast. 


Sept. 1. An order for the release of Sir 
Manasseb Lopez was received at the De- 
von County Gaol on Friday evening. He 
was sentenced in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the 19th of November last, to 
two years imprisonment, nearly fifteen 
months of which have been remitted, 

Sept. 6. The brewhouse and store- 
rooms of Mr. Tamplin, of Southwick, near 
Brighton, together with a!l the beer in the 
latter, were consumed by fire. Damage 
supposed to be 10,0004, and all uninsured. 

Sept. 7, As John Cole, formerly a 
schoolmaster of Fingringhoe, in Essex, 
who is now in the 66th year of his age, 
was sitting with others, in a field belong- 
ing to Mr. Elijah Clarke, farmer, of that 
parish, while viewing the late Eclipse of 
the Sun with his right eye, he being stone 
blind of the left, partially shaded by his 
hand, bis teft eye was instantly restored 
to sight, and he can now see with it as 
perfectly as he did thirty years ago, 

Sept. 8. Baird and Hardie, convicted 
of high treason, as being found in arms 
at Boonymuir, were executed at Stirling, 





‘in front of the stair leading to the town- 


house. They died almost without a strug- 
gle. After hanging half an hour, Calder, 
the Sheriff's officer, came forward and 
caught the bodies alternately, whilst the 
hangman cut them down. They then 
placed them on the scaffuid, and Calder 
having 
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having bared the neck to the shoulders, 
cutting open the coat and vest, the deca- 
pitator came forward amid execrations, 
hisses, and shouts of “‘ Murder!” The 
mangling -horrified the spectators; the 
heads were proclaimed ; and the decapi- 
tator quickly retreated amid leudly-ex- 
pressed disapprobation. 

Sept. 13 and 14. A Meeting of Welsh 
Bards was held at Wrexham, which was 
attended by all the rank, wealth, and 
beauty of the neighbourhood. Premiums 
and prizes were given for the best poems 
on various subjects. The Bardic Chair 
was won by Robert Davis of Nantglyn— 
The Silver Harp, by Richard Roberts, of 
Caernarvon, who was both blind and lame. 
Upwards of 80 compositions were sent in, 
many of which possessed great merit. 
Two essays, in the English language, by 
the Rev. J. W. Rees, of co. Radnor, and 
the Rev. J. Hughes, of co, Brecon, on An- 
tient British History, and the Life and 
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was declared for the half-year ending 10th 
Oct, next. In answer to several questions 
on the supppsed delays which have oc. 
curred in issuing the new notes, the Chair- 
man stated, that there had been no dis- 
appointment in the progress of the plan 
for manufacturing the notes ; a great deal 
of machinery was necessary, which re- 
quired time to perfect, and many artists 
and mechanics were em 3 andevery 
body conversant in machinery must know, 
that some uncertainty attached in prac- 
tice to the best regulatious in theory ; but 
be had the satisfacticn of saying, that, 
though he could not ohme a fixed and de- 
termivate period when the new notes 
would be ready for circulation, yet he 
believed that very litue time would elapse 
before they would be ready. 
Thursday, Sept. 21. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, Radical 
Waddington was tried for having publish- 
ed a libel for the purpose of exciting sedi- 





Character of Arthur, gained pr 
The bards and minstrels assembled in the 
Town Hall in the mornings, and the con- 
eerts were held at the Assembly Rooms 
im, the evenings, which consisted chiefly 
eof Welsh Melodies, arranged with En- 
glish words. The vocal compositions were 
well performed by Mr. Smith of Liver. 
pool; Mis, Corran, Miss Hall, Master 
Clough, and Mr. Parry, Editor of the 
Welsh Melodies, under whose direction 
the Congress was held, and to whom the 
Cymamrodorien Society in Powys voted a 
handsome piece of plate for his geal in 
the cause. 

Sept. 15. The first stone of a new 
Cburch at Windsor was laid, with religious 
and masonic ceremonies, by J. Ramsbot- 
tom, e-q. M.P. as proxy for the Duke 
of York, 

OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITs VICINITY. 
Sunday, August 21, 

The magaiticent Communion. plate pre- 
sented by the Pope to the New Catholic 
Chapel in Moorfields, was used for the 
first time. The chalice alone is estimated 
at 3000 guineas, being of pure gold, stud- 
ded with pearls, diamonds, and other pre- 
€ious stones. 

The report of the arrival of Lord Byron 
in England turns out to be erroneous, 
Recent. letters from bis Lordship, state 
that he is at Ravenna. 

A poor Welshman, having a wife and 
seven ebildren, found a pocket-book in 
ene of the squares at the West end of 
London, containing 50002 in Bank.of- 
England Notes. From the direction in 
the book, he returned the property to 
the owner, who rewarded him with 250i, 
and settled 52. anonally upon him, 

Wednesday, Sept. 20. 

At a Court of Proprictors of the Bank 

of England, a dividend of 5/. per cent. 


tion gst the soldie He . pleaded 
his own cause, and was acquitted. 

W. Holmes was also indicted on the 
same charge. The defendant said, he had, 
six weeks ago, come up to town from Lin- 
coln to look for work, and that he had 
been three weeks without getting any ; at 
length he saw persons selling papers, and, 
without knowing that he was doing any 
mischief, he joined them, and was appre- 
bended, He bad been told there was a 
priniter’s name at the end of the papers, 
and of course thought himself not respon- 
sible for the contents. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced. to six month’s im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction. 

Sunday. Sept. 24. 

In the Church of S:. Sepulchre, Skinner- 
street, about 7 o’clock at night, a respect- 
able looking man suddenly stood up, and 
vociferating some incoherent expressions, 
fired the contents of a pistol into the organ 
gallery, each side of which was crowded 
with charity children, A scream of horror 
instantly resounded from all parts,-end 
several of the children were trampled on, 
and dreadfully hurt. The man was in- 
stantly seeured, before he had time to 
discharge a second pistol, which he held 
io his band, Av officer conveyed him to 
the Compter, where he gave his name as 
David Kruskline, On further inquiry, it 
appeared that he had run away from Ko- 
nigsberg, in Prussia, being then believed 
to be insane. At the time of firing. the 
pistol, he threw about printed papers, 
cuntaining the following words : 

‘The abomination of desolation spoken 
of by Daniel the Prophet, that he shail 
siand ia the holy places, is the Organ; it 
is the kingdom of Antichrist. 

The Music. 
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Monday, » 25. 

David Kruskline nye Ow before 
Mr. Alderman Heygate, on the charge of 
firing a pistol in St..Sepulchre’s Church ; 
and his lawacy being clearly substan- 
tisted, he was committed to the care of 
his friends. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Haymarket THeatrs. 

4ug. 31. Dog Days in Bond Street! 
a Comedy in three Acts.—By the Prologue 
we were given to understand, that this was 
the first dramatic production of a Lady; 
and-was written in Jamaica. It is a very 
diverting piece, was admirably acted, and 

has had a considerable run. 


Theatrical Register.—The Queen. 
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Enyonisn Orera House, Lyceum, 


Sept. 4. The Baron de Trenck, an 
Opera io three Acts. The fortunes of the 
Baron, who was a victim of Prussian des- 
potism, have been long known. The dra- 
matist has taken some liberties with bis- 
tory ; but through the good acting, particw- 
larly of Mr. T. P. Cooke and Miss Kelly, 
the Opera bas been very successful. 


Drvuav Lane Txearee. 


Sepi. 16. Mr. Kean closed his engages 
meot with this Theatre, previous to his 
going to America, The Theatre closed 
for one mouth to prepare for the Winter 
Seasoa. 


THE QUEEN. 


The. Proceedings against the Queen 
were resumed on Monday, August 28, 
aad continued until Saturday the 9th inst. 
The time was principally occupied in the 
examivativn of the following witnesses: 
Gaiseppe Bianchi, door-keeper of the 
Grand Bretagne Ion, Venice ;—Paolo Ra- 
gazzoni, mason at the Villa d’Este ;—Ge- 
rolamo Mejani, superintendant of the 
gardens of the Princess ;— Paolo Oggioni, 
uader-cook to the Princess ;—Louisa Da- 
mont, femme de chambre to the Princess ; 
— Luigi Galdini, mason at the Villa 
d’Este ;—Allessandro Finetti, ornamental 
painter at the Villa d’Este; — Domenico 
Brusa, mason at the Villa d’Este ;—An- 
tonio Bianchi, inhabitant of Como ;—Gi- 
evanni Lacioi, white-washer at Viila 
d’Este;—Carlo Rancatti, confectioner to 
the Princess ;—Fraucesco Cassiva, mason 
at the Villa ‘d’ Este ;——Guiseppe Rastelli, 
superintendant to the stables of the Prin- 
céss ;—Guiseppe Galli, waiter at the 
Crown Inn, Barlisina; —Guiseppe Del 
Orto, baker to the Princess ;—Guiseppe 
Gygiari, boatman on the Lake of Como; 
—Guiseppe Sacchi, equerry- and courier 
to the Princess. 

Madamoiselle Dumont was the prio- 
cipal and most important of these wit- 
nesses. This lady, in virtue of her call- 
ing, was supposed to have been beiter 
acquainted with the terms on which ber 
royal Mistress and her Chamberlain lived 
os, accordingly her testimony was 
fuller and more particular than that of 
former witnesses, and tended to prove 
that her Royal mistress had been guilty 
of much unbecoming levity and indeceat 
familiarity with her courier Bergami. As 
to the rest of the witnesses, wone of them 
dispiayed any thing novel in the cata- 
logue of charges against her Majesty. 
Some were not at all cross-examined, and 
others but very slightly. 

On Thursday, the 7ih, the case for the 
Prosecution closed with the summing up 


of the Solicitor General; the next day 
Mr. Brougham made his election to ad< 
journ for a short interval; and it was ul- 
timately resolved, that further proceed- 
ings should be adjourned to the Sd of 
October. 

Her Majesty did not attend the House 
for the last few days of the proceedings, 
except on Friday, when she had a coir- 
sultation with her legal advisers as to the 
time which she might require to prepare 
for her defence. 

With regard to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings before the House, it aray be ne- 
cessary tostate, that every Bill as it passes 
either House of Parliament, comes te its 
second reading, and upon that sage ia 
a Committee of the whole Huuse, or by 
reference, they are bound to see its pre- 
amble well proved; and alterations are 
frequently made according to the reat 
of their deliberation upon the testimony 
received (on vath before the Lords); this 
is the present stage of the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties. Their next step will be a 
third reading, on which the whole Bill 
will be debated, and clauses altered or 
rejected, or added; and after which it 
will, on motion, be either passed or 
thrown out. If it be passed, and sent to 
the Commons, the same forms will be 
observed, 


Numerous Addresses have heen pre- 
sented to the Queen from different parte 
of the country; but our confined lim@ 
prevent their insertion. Suitable Answers 
to them all have been returned. 

The Warwickshire Adveriiser of August 
26, says, ** We are authorized to state, 
that from the sixth of last July, the An- 
swers to the several Addresses were writ- 
ten entirely, attd sulely, by a learned and 
ingenious Clergyman who once held the 
Curacy of Harbury, io this county, and 
who was recommended to her Majesty by 
the resident Minister of Hatton.” 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


——— 


Gazette Promorions, &c. 

Aug. 22. The Bishop of Llandaff to be 
Dean and a Canon Residéntiary of St. 
Paul’s, vice Tomline, promoted to the 
See of Winchester. 

Aug. 26, Royal East India Volunteers 
—W. Astell, esq. to be Colunel; W. 
Wigram, esq. to be Lieut.-colonel ; and 
G. Raikes, esq. to be Major. 

To be Captains—H,. Johnson, S. S. 
Cancellor, C. Mortimer, J. Peppercorne, 
G, Collard, W. Evans, W. Young, E. Les- 
lie, G. Medley, and C, Wheeler, esqrs. 

Sept.2. 4th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-col. 
Anwell to be Major; and Col, M‘Combe 
to be Lieut.-colonel. 

64th —Colonel Burrows to be Lieut.- 
colonel. 

Sept. 5. Mr. Harvey Strong, to be 
Consul at Glasgow for the United States 
of America. 

Sept. 9. 33d Foot—Major Phillott, from 
half-pay, to be Major. 

37th Ditto— Capt. Bruce to be Major. 

2d West India Reg.— Major Burke to 
be Lieat.-colonel. 

.Royal Regiment of Artillery — Brevet 
Colonel and Lieut.-col. Dickenson to be 
Colonel; Brevet Lieut.-col. and Major 
Leake to be Lieut.-colonel; and Brevet 
Major and Capt. Farrington to be Major. 

Royal London Militia—Col, Sir C. S, 
Hunter, bart. and Alderman, to be Co- 
lone! ; Lieut.-col. J. J. Smith, Alderman, 
to be Lieut.-colonel ; Capt. V. Russell to 
be Major; Capt. J. Tatham to be Adju- 
tant; Captain-lieut. J. Deans to be Pay- 
master; W. H. Box, Gent. to be Surgeon; 
and Capt. J. E. Despard to be Quarter- 
master, 


Sept. 12. Lieut.-general the Hon. Sir 
FE. Paget, G.C.B. to be Governor and 
Commander in Chief of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

Sept. 16. 1st Dragoon Guards— Capt. 
Etten to be Major. 

1st Grenadier Guards— Lieut.-col. Sir 
W. Carr to be Captain. 

30th Foot — Brevet Lieut.-col. . Vigo- 
reaux to be Lieut.-colonel, and Major 
Murray to be Major. 


MemMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. ° 

Sept. 2. The Hon. John Jocelyn, in 
the room of the Hon. R. Viscount Joce- 
lyn, now Earl of Roden, as M. P. for the 
county of Louth. 


EccresiasTICAL PRrereRMENTS.: 

Rev. Thomas Calvert, B.D. Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, Winslow or Wimslow R, dio- 
cese of Chester. 

Rev, Thomas Schreiber, Bradwell near 
the sea R. Essex. 
. Rev. Thomas Wynne, St, Nicholas V. 
in Hereford. 

Rev. Charles Kendrick Prescot, Stock- 
port R. vice his late father. 

Thomas Turner Roe, M.A. Benington 
R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. Crabtree, Checkendon R, Oxon. 

Rev. J. Johnson, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, to the donative of Sandford, near 
Oxford. 

Rev. James Rudge, D.D. of Limehouse, 
to be chaplain to Prince Leopold. 

Rev. John Holmes, A.M. Saint Nicho- 
las R. with All Saints annexed, in South- 
elmham, Suffolk. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 20. In Heriot-row, Edinburgh, 
the Right Hon. Lady Ano Fraser, of a 
son. — 22. In Piccadilly, the Countess of 
Roseberry, of a daughter. — 24. At Lau- 
sanne, the Lady Georgina Quin, of a son. 

Lately. At Sligo, Ireland, the wife of 
Charles Phillips, esq. Barrister, of a dau, 

Sept. 2. At Rockville, East Lothian, 
the Lady of Sir Thomas Trowbridge, bart. 
of a daughter, — 7, .At Twiustead Hall, 


Essex, the Lady of Sir George Denys, 
bart. of a daughter. — 10. At Hampstead, 
Mrs. Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode, of a 
daughter, since dead. —11. At Ballygib- 
lin (Cork), the Lady of William W. Be- 
cher, esq. M.P. (late Miss O'Neil), of a 
son, We regret to state the child ouly 
lived till next day. — At Great Hallibary 
Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Spencer Bourchier, of twins, 


a 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb, 26. At Dinapore, in the East In- 
dies, J. E. Watson, esq. of the 30th re- 
giment N. L., to Mrs. Cafoline Swinton, 
dau. of the late Major Joseph Fletcher. 

July 21. At St. Christopher’s, West 
Indies, C. Hamilton Mills, esq. eldest son 
of G. Galway Mills, esq. to Frances-Jane, 


daughter of the Hon. B. Brown Davis, esq. 
of that island. 

Aug. 3. At Bagneres de Bigorre, in 
the South of France, Robert Sayer, esq. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Frances, 
daughter of G. H. Errington, esq. late of 
Cotton Lalli, Staffordshire, 

Wm. 
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Wm. Rendall, esq. of New Windsor, 
Berks, to Frances-Anne, daughter of the 
late Richard Grape, esq. —~ 

Rev. Robert Earle, to Eliza, daughter 
of the late Rev. Miles Cooper, both of 
Wateringbury, Kent. 

Chas. Waring, esq. of Maida Hill, to 
Catherine, dau, of Thos. Doliman, esq. 
of Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

8. E. V. Fox, esq. son of Wm. Fox, 
esq. of Statham Lodge, near Warrington, 
to Anne, daughter of J. S. Daintry, esq. 
of Foden Bank, near Manchester. 

John Hope, esq. of the 89th regiment, 
to Helen, daughter of the late Geo. Bogue, 
esq. of Woodhall. 

Mr. John Taylor, merchant, of Leith, 
to Jane, daughter of Wm. Lamont, esq. 
Comptrolling Surveyor of his Majesty’s 
Customs, Leith. 

9. Lieut.-col. Sloper, to Charlotte- 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Jas. Bernard, 
Rector of Combefiory, Somersetshire. 

Thos. Edward, son of Thos, Bligh, esq. 
of Brittas, in Ireland, to Sophia, daughter 
of the late Wm. Eversfield, esq. of Denne 
Park and Catsfield, Sussex. 

10. Lieut. Alex. Campbell, of the 77th 
regiment, to Catherine, daughter of Dr. 
* J. M‘Dougal, late of Cragganach. 

Wa. Small, esq. of Weymouth, to Ca- 
tharine-Frances, dau. of the Rev, Charles 
Coxwell, of Ablington House, Gloucester. 

Jas. Sidney, esq. to Sacharissa, daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Harvest, esq. of 
Shepperton, Middlesex. 

Rev. Rob. Taylor Hunt, to Miss Jones, 
niece of the late Thomas Jones, esq. both 
of Kennington. 

12% Charles Kobb Young, esq. of Bur- 
ton Crescent, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Jas. Hay, esq. of Sloane-street. 

Charles Suvames, esq. of Newington 
Green, son of Henry Soames, esq. of 
Broadfield House, Herts, to Jane, dau. of 
Stephen Cattley, esq. of Clapham. 

14. John Phillips, esq. of Hanbury- 
hall, Worcestershire, to the niece of the 
late John Weir, esq. of Broughton Hall, 
Hanbury. 

15. Major-gen. Sir Geo. Townshend 
Walker, K.C.B. to Helen, daughter of the 
late Alex, Caldcleugh, esq. of Broad Green 
House, Surrey. 

17. Capt. T. W. Carter, R.N. to Har- 
riet-Jane, daughter of Admiral Sir Archi- 
bald Dickson, bart. 

Henry Metcalfe, esq. of Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, to Frances-Jane, daugh- 
ter of Martin, Whish, esq. late one of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Board of 
Excise. 

21. At Paris, Earl Pouleit, of Hinton 
St. George, fo Charloite, daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs. Portman, and niece of Lord 
Dormer, of Grove Park, Warwickshire. 

Gent. Mac. Sept. 1820. 
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Hereditary Prince of Lucca to the Prin- 
cess Maria Theresa of Savoy. 

23. Lieut.-col. B. Sealy, of the Bom- 
bay Army, to the daughter of the late 
Major J. Byers. 

At La Columbiere, Jersey, Major W. 
Mackay, of the 68th Light Iufantry, to 
Margaret, only child of Robert Mackay, 
esq. of Hedgefold, Inverness, N.B. 

24. Charles Oxley, esq. of Ripon, to 
Miss Waddilove, daughter of the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Ripon. 

25. The Hon. and Rev. Henry Bridge- 
man, son of the Earl of Bradford, to 
Louisa, daughter of the Hon. John Bridge- 
man Simpson, of Babworth, Nottingham- 
shire, 

26. J. W. C. Robinson, esq. son of G. 
Robinson, esy. of Hendon Lodge, Collec- 
tor of the Customs at Sunderland, to 
Frances-Anne, relict of John Berkeley, 
M.D. daughter of the late Sir James, sis- 
ter to the present Sir Wm. Pennyman, 
bart. of Ormsby Hall, Cleveland, and 
niece of the Right Hon. the late Earl Grey 
of Howick, Northumberland. 

28. Lieut.-col. Hulse, of Cossington, 
Leicestershire, to Frances, dau, of the late 
John Minyer, esq. of Sinsom, Berkshire. 

Sept. 2. Wm. Kershaw, esq. of London, 
to Miss Louisa-Charlotte Durand, daugh- 
ter of the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Guernsey. 

4. Sir Chas. Ogle, bart. of Wortby, 
Hampshire, to Letitia, daughter of Sir 
William Burroughs, bart. 

7. James Mauning, esq. of Paper- 
buildings, Barrister at Law, to Clarissa, 
daughter of the late Wm. Palmer, esq. 
of Kimbolton. 

Robt. Hinrichs, son of Sam. R. Gun- 
nell, esq. of the House of Commons, to 
Harriet, daughter of the late Rev. John 
Lott Phillips, of Hale. 

11. Ww. Philip Honywood, esq. M.P. 
of Mark’s Hall, to Priscilla, daughter of 
Chas. Hanbury, esq. of Sloe Farm, both 
in Essex. 

Major Weyland, of Woodstock House, 
Oxfordshire, tu’Lady Johnstone, mother 
of Sir Fred. George Johnstone, bart. a 
minor, 

14. Capt. Albert Goldsmid, of the 12th 
Royal Lancers, to Caroline, daughter of 
the late Daniel Birkett, esq. 

16. Lord Frederick Bentinck, to Lady 
Mary Lowther, daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Lonsdale, 

William, ,son of the Rev. John Mini- 
thorpe, late of Bolton Hall, near York, 
deceased, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
Thomas Pomeroy, esq. of Hackney, in 
the county of Middlesex. 

19. Mr. Geo, Pearse, of Peckham Rye, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Apsley Peliat, 
esq. of the Terrace, Camberwell. 

OBITUARY. 








Sin Home Riacs Popnam, K.C.B. 
Sept. 11. At Cheltenham, Admiral 
Sir Home Riggs Popham, K.C.B. He 
had but recently returned from his com- 
mand on the Jamaica station, where he 
had lost his daughter and his health. 
This distinguished Officer was born in 
Ireland about the year 1762. His fa- 
ther, by two or three marriages, acquired 
a numerous family. The boys were ob- 
liged to seek their fortunes. The eldest 
son, now General Popham, distinguish- 
ed himself in the East Indies. Home 
Popham entered as a Midshipman into 
the British Navy. During the American 
war he attained the rauk of Lieutenant. 
In consequence of the peace he was iu- 
duced to turn his thoughts to the East, 
where his elder brother had been so 
successful. He visited most parts of 
India, and evincing a genius for nauti- 
eal topography, was appointed at the 
special recommendation of Marquis 
Cornwallis, one of the Committee sent in 
1788 to survey New Harbour, in the 
River Hoogly, which bad been represent- 
ed by Mr. Lacam as a proper place for a 
dock-yard. He also appears to have 
commanded a country ship, and being 
bound from Bengal to Bombay in 1791, 
during a tempestuous monsoon, he was 
obliged to bear up for the Straits of Ma- 
Jacea, and anchor at Pulo Pinang, now 
called Prince of Wales’s Island. This 
event led to the discovery and survey of 
the Southern passage, or outlet, which 
induced him to think that the great de- 
sideratum of a marine yard might be 
effectually obtained there. In 1791 a 
chart was engraved and published, and 
Lieutenant Popham received in conse- 
quence the thanks of the Government, 
a piece of plate was presented him by 
the Governor General in Council, and 
the Court of Directors recommended 
him in strong terms to the Admiralty. 
About this period Lieutenant Popham, 
who had acted as a free trader in that 
quarter of the world, was appointed to 
the command of the Etrusco, an Impe- 
rial East Indiaman, and on bis return to 
Ostend this vessel was seized by an Eng- 
lish frigate, and made prize of. The 
loss of the Commander was great, but it 
had the effect of restoring him to the 
service in which he had been bred, and 
opening him the way to fame and for- 
tune. ‘he French Revolution brought 
the war into Holland. In 1794 Pichegru 
laid siege to Nimeguen. The Duke of 
York was able to throw in supplies from 
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his camp at Arnheim. Two strong bat- 
teries were erected on the left and right 
line of defence, and these were so effec- 
tually secured by the enemy’s artillerists, 
that they at length destroyed one of the 
boats that supported the bridge of com- 
munication. Lieut. Popham having re- 
paired thither from Ostend, immediately 
repaired the damage, and protracted the 
fate of the town, Through the repre- 
sentations of his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, he first obtained 
the rank of Master and Commander, 
aud shortly after that of a Post Captain 
in the British Navy. About the same 
time, having been properly authorized, 
he organized the fishermen of Flanders 
into a body for the defence of their own 
towns, which proved very useful in the 
defence of Nimeguen. The scheme was 
afterwards adopted on a large scale in 
England, 

In 1795, Captain Popham was acting 
as naval agent for British transports on 
the Continent, and under bis inspection 
were the British troops, which had been 
serving in Holland, embarked and es- 
corted home by the Dedalus and Am- 
phion frigates. Some time after, his 
talents and enterprize induced Govern- 
ment to appoint him to the command of 
an expedition against Maritime Flanders, 
The armament was collected in the 
spring of 1798, in Margate Roads. This 
flotilla, consisting of 25 vessels of small 
draught of water, sailed from the coast 
of Kent 14th May, and appeared off Os- 
tend on the 19th. The landing was de- 
ferred in consequence of the wind being 
boisterous, but intelligence was receiv- 
ed that the force in the neighbouring 
garrisons was trifling. General Coote 
proposed an immediate debarkation, not- 
withstanding the surf, and Captain Pop- 
ham gave the necessary directions. The 
troops being landed, together with a 
body of sailors, and the necessary imple- 
ments of destruction, they marehed to 
the sluice-gates and blew them up. It 
was determined then to re-embark, but 
this was impossible from the roughness 
of the sea. In the morning Major-gen. 
Coote found himself completely sur- 
rounded, and was obliged to capitulate. 

The Emperor Paul having shewn him- 
self disposed to join in the attempt to 
drive the French out of Holland, pro- 
vided he received a subsidy, agreed to 
furnish Great Britain 17,593 men, with 
six ships, five frigates, and two trans- 
ports. Capt. Popham superintended the 
embarkation 
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embarkation of the troops, in quality of 
British Commissary. The Emperor 
visited him on board the Nile lugger, 
and afterwards brought the Empress 
and family to inspect the vessel. The 
latter visit was unexpected—there were 
accordingly no suitable refreshments 
prepared ; but the Imperial Family in- 
sisted on faring with the crew, and were 
accordingly served with salt beef and 
biscuit. After visiting the ports of 
Cronstadt and Revel, and travelling 600 
miles witbin the polar circle, Captain 
Popham took leave of their Majesties, 
after receiving from the Emperor a gold 
snuff-box set with diamonds, and a large 
picture of the donor; and from the Em- 
press a diamond ring. The Emperor 
also bestowed on him the Cross of Malta, 
and it is said be is the only Knight of 
the Order whose promotion was for- 
mally recognized at the Court of Sr. 
James's. 

On his return to England he sought 
retirement from illness and bard labour 
at his house at Weybridge; but on his 
recovery he again sought for active ser- 
vice. He repaired to Holiand, where 
the Duke of York had taken the com- 
mand, and rendered great and essential 
service to the army. Being intrusted, 
along with Captain Godfrey, with the 
command of three gun boats stationed 
on the canal of Alkmaar, they protected 
the flanks of the Anglo-Russians, and 
so annoyed the advancing columns of 
the Gallo-Batavian army as to acquire 
praise in the dispatches of the Com- 
mander in Chief for their spirited and 
judicious conduct. In 1798 he orga- 
nized the corps of sea fencibles at home, 
the men having protections from the 
impress, to which they were before sub- 
ject. A Post Captain, with a certain 
number of Commanders and Lieute- 
nants were appointed for a certain por- 
tion of ceast with liberal allowances. 
The men were to receive one shilling 
each muster; they generally occurred 
on Sunday, and interfered little with 
their usual occupation. England was 
divided into districts, and Sir Home no- 
minated to the command from Beachy 
Head to Deal, which he beld until 1800. 
In 1800, being appointed to the com- 
mand of an important expedition, be 
sailed on the 5th December for the East 
Indies with a powerful squadron. After 
rendering numerous services both of a 
political and military character in the 
affairs of the East, he repaired to Cal- 
eutta to have an interview with the Go- 
vernor-General in person. He visited 
the Marquis Wellesley, and at his Lord- 
ship’s particular request, accompanied 
him in his journey to Oude, in the course 
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of which he pointed out the advantages 
which would accrus from a commercial 
intercourse between India and Arabia. 
His Excellency had planned an expedi- 
tion, which was to be effected by the 
troops about to be embarked for the 
Red Sea. The whole direetion was to 
bave been conferred on Sir Home, but 
the orders were countermanded. 

On the 14th November, Sir Home re- 
paired on board the Romney, to depart 
for the Red Sea, but was called back by 
an express from the Vice-President in 
Council, in consequence of a dispatch 
received from England, intimating a 
strong suspicion that the French had 
sent an expedition against the Portu- 
guese settlement of Macao, with a view 
of interrupting the China trade. Sir 
Home suggested the necessity of send- 
ing an engineer to survey and repair the 
works, He offered his serv:ces for the 
convoy of troops and transports, and in- 
sisted on the propriety of taking posses- 
sion of the Mauritius. The necessary 
dispositions for the former measures were 
made, but arriving at Prince of Wales’s 
Island on the 20th of December, 1802, 
he found Admiral Rainier, who directed 
the Arrogant and Orpheus to proceed to 
Macao with the Indiamen, In 1803 he 
sailed into the Red Sea, and in March 
auchored in the harbour of Suez. His 
arrangements fur preventing the plague, 
which was raging in Alexandria, from 
communicating with the harbour of 
Suez and the shipping, were highly spi- 
rited and judicious. 

The Commodore being nominated 
Ambassador to the States of Arabia, en- 
tered into a regular correspondence with 
the Viceroy of Egitto, then residing at 
Cairo, respecting an interchange of 
commodities with the India Company's 
settlement across the Desert, on paying 
stipulated duties; but in consequence 
of violent changes which occurred in the 
infidel government, the treaty failed. 
He accepted an invitation of the Pacha 
of Egypt to visit Cairo. His Holiness 
sent an officer of his household, with a 
troop of dromedaries, and many led 
horses to Suez, and they agreed to terms 
favourable to the English, respecting 
the tariff of customs to be paid in the 
dominions of the Porte on the cvast of 
the Red Sea, so as to secure ameng the 
rest a monopoly of the coffee trade. He 
also made a journey to Tais for the same 
purpose, and incurred great peril and 
fatigue. At length he returned to Eng- 
land with the approbation of the Gu- 
vernor-General of Bengal. On his ar- 
rival he found a new Ministry, and a 
new Board of Admiralty. Soon afier a 
Court of inquiry was instituted to inves- 
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tigate into the condition of his ship the 
Romney when she left England, the re- 
pairs which she had undergone while 
absent, the necessity for these repairs, 
&c. A Report was prepared by the 
Navy Board, which became the subject 
of debate in the House of Commons, 
Sir Home endeavoured to see Earl St. 
Vincent, who declined the interview, 
and told him a copy of the Report would 
be transmitted to bim. 

In 1802 Sir Home was returned for 
the Borough of Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. But his own conduct was threa- 
tened with Parliamentary inquiry ; the 
Hon, Charles, now Lord Kinnaird, gave 
notice of his intention to move for a 
Committee to inquire into the charges 
adduced in the Report of the Navy 
Board. An imprest was laid on his pay 
and half pay, and the charges respecting 
the expences of the Romney were to be 
laid before the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into Naval Abuses. A sudden 
change of Administration released him 
from his danger, and brought him into 
employment. Through the patronage 
of Lord Melville he was appointed to 
the command of the Antelope. He was 


afterwards appointed to the superin- 
tendence of a scheme for destroying a 
fleet by means never before heard of. 


The experiment was ludicrously termed 
the Catamaran Expedition; and two 
vessels were very effectually destroyed by 
it off Boulogne, in 1204. An attack on 
a larger scale was afterwards attempted 
at Fort Rouge, which disappointed pub- 
lic expectation. 

The Select Committee appointed to 
investigate the charges before mention- 
ed, made two Reports, which wholly 
acquitted him. The next services which 
brought this enterprizing Officer before 
the public are sufficiently known to re- 
lieve us from the necessity of detailing 
them. His reputation, though clouded 
for a while by suspicions of mismanage- 
ment with regard to stores and repairs 
(we allude to his adventures in the river 
Plate, and their consequences), was bap- 
pily cleared to the gratification of the 
public no less than himself, Sir Home 
lately accepted the command of the 
West India station. The appointment, 
in fact, is equal to a second acquittal in 
regard to the vast sums which he was 
aceused of having embezzled, under 
charges for repairs and stores ; that com- 
wand having been generally bestowed 
for the purpose of repairing the indi- 
gence which enterprizing Commanders 
might have incurred in the course of 
long services. We bave little room for 
it, or we might specify more particu- 
Jarly some of the many advantages de- 


rived to the service from bis skill and 
zeal. The organization of Sea and River 
Fencibles has been mentioned already. 
His telegraphic improvements were no 
less conspicuous for professional ability 
and excellence. Perhaps Sir Home bas 
not left one Officer behind of his own 
age who has seen more service, or been 
employed in more important affairs. 


Sir Epmunp Bacon, Bart. 

Sept.5. At Stratton, the seat of Ro- 
bert Marsham, Esq. (in consequence of 
an injury he received in a fall from his 
carriage on Aug. 30), Sir Edmund Ba- 
con, of Raveningham, in Norfolk, Pre- 
mier Baronet of England. He was born 
in 1749; succeeded his uncle by the half 
blood in 1773; married, in 1778, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, Bart.; and by her, who died in 
1813, had issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters ; the eldest of whom, Edmund, born 
in 1779, sueceeds to his titles and es- 
tates, 

Sir Edmund's services in public, and 
his virtues in private life, will long be 
remembered with gratitude and venera- 
tion. Amongst those gentlemen who 
act in the execution of the Commission 
of the Peace, and who in that charaeter 
gratuitiously devote a great portion of 
their time, and bestow much valuable 
labour in administering the laws of their 
country, be held a distinguished place, 
having been for many years an acting 
Magistrate for the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, a most efficient Member of 
many of the Committees of the former 
county, and at the time of his death, 
Chairman of the Committee for superin- 
tending the Norfolk Lunatic Asylum. 
He was also one of his Majesty’s Deputy 
Lieutenants; and from the first of the 
incorporation of the Hundreds of Lod- 
don and Clavering, he was a most useful 
director, and essentially contributed by 
his endeavours to the success of that 
establishment. But if any part of the 
discharge of various public duties were 
to be selected, more particularly entitling 
him to the grateful remembrance of pos- 
terity, it would be his unremitted exer- 
tions to improve the public roads of that 
part of the county in which he resided. 
It was one of his fixed opinions, that 
roads might be kept in a complete state 
of repair by the fair performance of the 
Statute duty, without the impost of 
tolls, and he practically evinced the 
truth of the opinion he had formed. In 
the attainment of this important object, 
he had to encounter the prejudices of 
the ignorant, and the complaints of the 
interested ; but he steadily pursued his 
course, regardless of the unpopularity 

which 
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which he thus excited, and at length 
had the gratification of making con- 
verts of his most decided opponents ; 
and the gift to him of a valuable piece 
of plate (purchased by public subscrip- 
tion), reflected equal credit on the do- 
nors and receiver. 

Sir Edmund Bacon was a true and 
genuine Englishman, — he loved his 
country, and was a firm friend both to 
its civil and religious establishments ; 
in his political attachments he was un- 
deviating, but he was most tolerant 
towards all those from whom he differed 
in opinion. In private life he was the 
kind and affectionate parent, the steady 
and fervent friend, the liberal landlord, 
and the indulgent master. In short, 
the feelings of regard and attachment 
which he excited, and the high estima- 
tion in which he was universally held, 
ean only be appreciated by the general 
concern felt and expressed for his death. 


Sire Hueu Inouis, Bart. 
4ug.2\. At his house, in Queen Anne 
street, London, Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 
of Milton Bryant, Bedfordshire, in the 
77th year of his age. He went to the 
East Indies in 1762, and returned in 
1775. Having been chosen a Pirector 


of the East India Company in 1724, he 


served deputy-chairman in 1796-7, and 
chairman in 1797-8; again deputy- 
thairman in 1799-1860, and chairman 
in 1800-1201; and was appointed Co- 
jonel of the 2d regiment of Royal East 
India Volunteers. In June 1801, he 
was created a Baronet; and ia 1802, 
was elected M.P, for Ashburton, Sir 
Hugh Inglis was a man of singular 
excellence, and of uniform consistency 
of conduct in all the relations of life; 
of great gentleness of manners, dis- 
ciplined and improved by maay Chris- 
tian graces. Few men enjoyed better 
opportunities, and none were more in- 
dustrious, to rescue useful talent from 
the shade of indigence, and to assist its 
meritorious progress in the world. His 
loss is severely felt by his family, and 
searcely less so by an extensive circle of 
old and attached friends ; some of whom 
have witnessed his upright and honour- 
able principles, and duly appreciated 
their value, through all the transactions 
of his life.—His remains were deposited 
in the family vault, at Milton Bryant. 
On this solemn occasion the impressive 
looks of the humble cottagers, accom- 
panied with many tears, and indeed 
those of all descriptions of people assem- 
bled from Milton and the neighbouring 
parishes, gave interesting proofs, that 
the unassuming benevolence of this 
good man and truly pious Christian had 
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long maintained a powerful ascendancy 
over the best affections of their hearts. 


SaMvueL Pire Wo.rerstan, Eso. 

Of those whose names have been in a 
degree perpetuated by a brief transcript 
of their characters in these pages, few 
have left the world more uniformly re- 
spected, and more deeply regretted, than 
the subject of this short memorial; whose 
death we announced in our last Part, p. 
567. If we were, in a single word, to at- 
tempt a delineation of his principles and 
conduct through life, we should say that 
Mr. Wolferstan was, as far as a human 
being can claim the hallowed appella- 
tion — Truth itself. From Truth, com- 
plete, strict, severe Truth, he never de- 
viated ; and even in his favourite studies 
and amusements, the investigation of 
Truth was his object—He was born at 
Tamworth, Feb. 5, 1750-1, and received 
the earliest part of his education from 
the Rev. Simon Collins of the free- 
school in that place, of whom he never 
spoke but in terms of veneration and 
respect. He was afterwards removed to 
Newington Green, to the school of Mr. 
James Burgh, author of “ The Dignity 
of Human Nature,” and other works ; 
partly because his father was pleased 
with Mr. Burgh’s writings, and partly 
because the sons of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman were sent there, On Mr. Burgh’s 
endearing affection towards him he al- 
ways dwelt with peculiar pleasure: it 
was, no doubt, the reward of those pure 
morals, accompanied by a persevering 
fondness for study, which marked his 
character from its earliest years. Symp- 
toms of consumption rendering parental 
care necessary, he was (after how long 
a residence at Newington Green is not 
known) brought home to Walton-upon- 
Trent, where his father, as Rector, then 
resided, There the late celebrated Dr. 
Derwin attended him ; and by his sim- 
ple prescription of a milk and vegetable 
diet, with daily exercise on horseback, 
restored him to perfect health, and laid 
the foundation of that vigorous cousti- 
tution, which, seconded by his own ha- 
bitual temperance, promised a much 
longer continuance on earth: for, though 
in general Nature seems to have per- 
formed her perfect work when she has 
brought a human being to the verge of 
seventy years, he was still so hale, so 
active—his mind still so energetic, so 
awake to all that had ever occupied and 
pleased it, that those to whom he was 
endeared had promised th Ives many 
added years of happiness with him ; 
but that God, in whose hands are the 
issues of death as well as of life, in his 

inscrutable wisdom decreed ———, 
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Mr. Wolferstan has often been heard 
to say, that it was during the rides ad- 
vised by his Physician, that he learned 
to quit the beaten track, and explore 
new and untried paths in search of pic- 
turesque heauties —a taste to which he 
was indebted for much of the happiness 
of his life. The Spring, in that period 
of it when the swollen buds are but half 
expanded, and the trees only clothed in 
part, enable the eye to range over a 
wide extent of country, was to him the 
season of delight. He loved to ramble, 
unfettered by attention to aceustomed 
meals, which were ever a secondary ob- 
ject with him; and, as be expressed 
himself, would “ carol as he went.” 
Nor was it simply the beauties of Na- 
ture that at such seasons he explored. 
In this, as in every thing, the pursuit of 
Truth was stillin view. Perhaps no one 
was ever a more-correct Topographer ; 
and his Map, whether in a near or dis- 
tant excursion, was always consulted 
and corrected. 

After the recovery of his health, he 
was entered of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, which he quitted for chambers in 
the Temple; and was called to the Bar; 
but soon after, succeeding to the estate 
of his maternal grandfather, whose name 
he then took, he gave up the profession 
of the Law, and resided wholly at Stat- 
fold. 

He has been heard to say, that, from 
the accidental purchase of a smali Edi- 
tion of Stowe'’s Chronicle of a poor man 
at Orton, where an old and valued friend, 
Mr. Perkins, resided, bis taste for Anti- 
quarian research was first excited. In 
this, as in every thing that engaged his 
attention, he rested not till he had made 
himself, as far as it is possible for the 
mind so to do, master of his subject; 
and what he has achieved in this parti- 
cular branch of study, which may be 
called the Science of Truth, so long as 
men shall live who find pleasure in the 
same investigations, will never die. Not 
wholly absorbed in this his darling pur- 
suit, he sometimes turned to Classical 
Literature; and not many, perhaps, 
have been more familiar with the writers 
of Greece and Rome. Few could boast 
a truer taste for the beauties of real 
Poetry, much of which was treasured in 
his memory, without effort, and almost 
without design. Gray held a high rank 
in his estimation, especially his exquisite 
** Elegy ;” and, among more recent Pub- 
lications, Graham's ** Sabbath” was read 
with continual and increasing delight. 
But, above all, that Book, his converse 
with which can now alone avail to him- 
self, or yield consolation to his surviving 
friends, was never neglected. Of his 
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deep-rooted and fervent piety no one 
indeed could doubt, who had ever heard 
him read, as was his custom, daily 
Prayers in his family, Even the rever- 
ence with which he pronounced his short 
Grace, proved that his was a Religion of 
the heart as wellas lips. In the strictest 
sense he obeyed the sublime injunctions 
of the Prophet :—he “ did justly, he loved 
mercy, he walked humbly with his God.” 
His hand was as open to relieve, as his 
heart was to compassionate distress in 
every form. His pity was extended to 
animals—to insects—to all that lived, 
and was capable of feeling. He was in- 
deed, if it be possible, too much alive to 
pity 5 for the relation of sufferings which 

e could not mitigate would prey upon 
his mind in a degree that induced those 
anxious for his comfort to withhold from 
him, as far as was in their power, what- 
ever had a tendency to shock the feel- 
ings—Deeply interested in the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, he gave the 
subject, as he did every other in which 
benevolence was ned, his support 
in every way. His private charities 
were numerous and silent: he could 
not indeed be ostentatious, because he 
considered that in every good deed he 
was but performing a commun and ne- 
cessary duty. In his Antiquarian re- 
searches he discovered a distant relation 





whom he had known only by name, and 
supposed to have been dead, She was 
poor, and old, and childish. He sup- 
ported the unconscious sufferer while 
she lived, bestowing every comfort that 
in her state she could receive, and at 
her death consigned ber to the grave 


respectably. Two valued old servants, 
at different periods, resided as members 
of his family and partakers of every 
mark of kindness and care, till, at the 
age of 80, each breathed her last under 
his roof.—Extremely patient of every 
bodily pain himself, he was never un- 
moved by that of others, and would 
watch over the slightest ailment in those 
he loved with the tenderest solicitude. 
Nor was his care confined to them, 
His poor neighbours had often the best 
medical advice through his means; and 
his servants were never more certain of 
reproof than when they concealed their 
illness, and neglected to apply for advice. 
To his domestics he was indeed as a pa- 
rent, and several bave numbered more 
than 20 years in his service—To those 
who love to trace the influence of the 
benign affections on minds of superior 
endowments, it would have been de- 
lightful to watch his countenance while 
at play with his little grandchild, or to 
see how completely he could divest him- 
self of the gravest studies to give her 

pleasure. 
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pleasure.—As a friend, he was sincere 
and unchangeable ; and, once thoroughly 
known, ever after revered. 

The following Extracts will show in 
what estimation be was held by those 
possessing his friendship ; they are part 
of what was written to his afflicted fa- 
mily during the recent anguish of their 
loss.—T he first is from a female friend : 

“— nor am JT untouched and 
unconcerned. In the death of Mr. Wol- 
ferstan I have lost an old, a tried, and 
most valued friend,—the friend of my 
family — my father’s friend! Looking 
back on our long intimacy, I see it 
marked only good offices, kind 


thoughts, kind actions; by continued 
partiality and unwavering esteem — 
esteem which, from a man of his excel- 
lent character, it was a gratification to 
possess, and an honour to maintain.” 
oe * . ° 


“ We have personally to deplore the 
loss of a very kind and obliging neigh- 
bour ; and the community that of an 
invaluable member—of an able, up- 
right, and benevolent man ;—a man to 
whom the character, Justum et tenacem 
propositi, was, in an eminent degree, ap- 
plicable. I scorn to flatter any man 
(living or dead); but I will say that I 
never knew the man to whom that ap- 
pellation belonged, if it did not belong 
to Mr, Wolferstan.” 

a . o oe e 

“ A coincidence of circumstances 
added not a little poignancy to your 
mournful communication ; having just 
taken up, for the first time, a late Pub- 
lication *, I was in the act of cutting 
the leaves, and of attending con amore 
to those interesting additions penned 
with all the wonted accuracy, and sanc- 
tioned by the well-known and respected 
initials of S. P. W.—Jndge, then, of my 
feelings, on being suddenly and but too 
well assured, that the pen so long and so 
anxiously devoted to Truth had already 
dropped from the writer's hand, and, 





* The Rev. Thomas Harwood’s Edi- 
tion of Erdeswick’s Survey of Stafford- 
shire (reviewed in our present Number, 
p- 236), in the Preface to which is this 
tribute of respect to Mr. Wolferstan, 
which he lived not to read: ‘* The Copy 
in the possession of Samuel Pipe-Wol- 
ferstan, Esq. is probably a transcript 
from the last draught of Erdeswick him- 
self, and is enriched with numerous ela- 
borate notes by this eminent Antiquary, 
who may be called, in the language of 
Burton, applied to Erdeswick himself, 
* singularis et unice colendus vir litera- 
tissimus et ornatissimus.’*’ 
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alas! that my good and worthy friend 
Mr. Wolferstan was even then no more !” 

Mr. Wolferstan was seized with shi- 
verings at Church, during the Sacra- 
ment on Sunday, May 21; but, in the 
fear of exciting alarm in those most 
dear to him, concealed the threatening 
symptom at the time. In the evening 
of that day his fatal illness (apparently 
an inflammatory one, followed by low 
fever) began; and only 13 days after, on 
Saturday, June 3, his pure spirit left its 
earthly abode. 

Mr. Wolferstan was son of the Rev. 
Samuel Pipe and Dorothy, eldest daugh- 
ter of Stanford Wolferstan, by Sarah, 
daughter of Sir Edward Littleton, Bart, 
—He was twice married ; first, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Walter Biddulph (by 
whom he had issue Margaret, wife of 
Charles Salt, esq. ; and Stanley, married 
to Elizabeth Jervis, daughter of Swynfen 
Jervis): and secondly, to Elizabeth, 
om of Philip Jervis, who survives 

im. 

A copious Pedigree of the family of 
Wolferstan, characteristic of the minute 
accuracy of its Compiler, may be found 
in Shaw's History of Staffordshire, vol. I. 
p. 416. In the progress of that History 
his valuable assistance was frequently 
given to Mr. Shaw ; as it had previously 
been, in an eminent degree, to Mr, 
Nichols, whose History of Leicestershire 
bears many marks of the accurate com- 
municatious of Mr. Wolferstan. 


Tuomas Pecxuam Puipps, Esg. 

May 27. At his seat at Little Green, 
Sussex, Thomas Peckham Phipps, esq. 
having completed his 70th year on the 
2ud of the preceding month. Mr. Phipps 
received his education at Eton, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; at these 
Seminaries he contracted with several 
distinguished individuals, friendships 
which were of a character to be dis- 
solved only by death, and there he ac- 
quired that taste for letters and useful 
knowledge which adorned his blameless 
and beneficent life. After quitting the 
University, he devoted himself to his 
family and neighbours, from whom he 
seldom, and only for short intervals, 
suffered himself to be separated. Averse 
from the distractions and agitations of 
public life, he declined every pursuit 
that might have led him to civic dis- 
tinctions. In 1814, he was nominated 
High Sheriff of the County of Sussex, 
He looked forward to this appointment, 
while in prospect, with great apprehen- 
sion, and did what he could to be ex- 
cused ; but to escape was impossible, 
and he went through the duties of the 
office 
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office with great spirit, and in the man- 
ner that might be expected frum him. 
Never having had a robust, oc even 
a firm state of health, he was suscep. 
tible of the tenderest feelings of huma- 
nity, and took no pleasure in the sports 
of the field : 
“ The exploit of strength, dexterity and 


8 
To him ne vanity or joy could bring: 
His heart, estrang’d from cruel sport, 
would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing. 
* * * * * 
He wished to be the guardian, not the 
king, 
Tyrant far less, or traitor of the field : 
And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy 
might yield.” 


To him it was a source of pure and 
unmixed delight. He bad an exquisite 
relish for the beauties of the landscape 
scenery that surrounded him, No man 
more enjoyed, or better understood these 
beauties than he did, and his taste was 
conspicuously shown in the disposition 
of the grounds in the immediate vici- 
nity of his house. 

The writer of this article does not 
know whether he devoted much of his 
time to literary composition. His epis- 
tolary style was distinguished for purity 
and ease, and his familiar letters were 
the genuine transcript of an elegant and 
cultivated mind. His manners were 
those of the best-bred men of the last 
age, an age which did not value itself 
on a real or affected disregard of the 
accommodations and feelings of others : 
on the contrary, he entered with a ge- 
nuine and entire sympathy into the 
wishes of every one with whom he con- 
versed. The principles on which his be- 
haviour to others was founded, may be 
understood from this, that it was usual 
for him to bestow the most delicate and 
assiduous attentions to those who al- 
most subsisted by his bounty. If such 
was his kindness in trifles, it will be 
readily believed that the larger scale of 
his benevolence was limited only by the 
ample means and opportunities which 
he enjoyed of doing good. ‘ When the 
ear heard him, then it blessed bim, and 
and when the eye saw him, it gave wit- 
ness to him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish, came upon him ; 
and he caused the widow’s heart to_ 
sing for joy. He was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was he to the lame. He was a 
father to the poor; and the cause which 
he knew not, he searched out.” He 
was sincerely and zea®usly attached to 
the doctrines and discipline of thie 
Church of England. Wis piety was fer- 


James Ferguson, £sg.—Philip Cipriani, Zsq. 
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vent and habitual, and his resignation 
under the infirmities which he suffered 
in his latter years most exemplary. 
Through life he was universally beloved 
and. honoured, and his memory will 
long be embalmed in the tears of re- 
latives, friends, servants, dependants, 
and numberless individuals to whose 
prosperity he contributed, or whose dis- 
tress he relieved. 





JaMES Fercuson, Eso. 

Sept. 6. In St. James’s Place, James 
Ferguson, Esq. of Pitfour, M.P. for 
Aberdeenshire, in his 85th year. He 
had been engaged in writing his letters, 
as usual, till within a few minutes of his 
death, which was instantaneous, and 
without a struggle. It was caused by 
apoplexy.— Mr. Ferguson, though the 
steady supporter of Administration, was 
most independent in his principles. 
Through the whole course of his Parlia- 
mentary service, he never solicited from 
Ministers, nor received, either for him- 
self or for any of his relations, the most 
trifling favour. He was an excellent 
landlord. For forty years he never moved 
a tenant nor raised a rent. His great 
anxiety was to intprove the state of the 
country in his neighbourhood; and he 
spared no expence in this patriotic la- 
bour. He cut a canal, eight miles in 
length, for the benefit of his tenants ; 
and he left that a garden, which, when 
he came to his estate, was almost a 
desart. 





Paitie Cipriani, Eso. 

Sept. 17. In Harley-street, Philip 
Cipriani, Esq. one of the Chief Clerks in 
the Treasury. He was the eldest son of 
the celebrated Artist, whose works are 
characterized by grace, elegance, and 
beauty. They were the favourite sub- 
jects for the graver of his friend Bartol- 
lozzi, who derived a great share of his 
well-merited estimation from the admi- 
rable skill with which he copied the 
beautiful originals, The gentleman who 
has just paid the awful debt of nature 
possessed an hereditary taste for the fine 
arts, as well as for musical excellence. 
He was a skilful performer on the flute, 
and his private concerts were admirable 
treats for hisfriends. But be was better 
characterized by worth, knowledge, and 
good sense, than by accomplishments, 
His manners were kind, conciliating, 
and marked by an easy and unaffected 
frankness. His health had long been 
declining, and he was subject to the 
gout, which debilitated his frame, and 
at length brought him to the grave, 
though not far beyond the meridian of 
life, 


DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 

T Charleston, South Carolina, 

in his 72d year, Francis Ro- 
bertson, esq. a native of Aberdeenshire. 
He practised in the eaily part of his life as 
a writer at Edinburgh; but mercantile 
speculations induced him to transfer his 
residence to Charleston, of which he was 
an inbabitant upwards of 30 years. There 
the legal knowledge he had acquired in 
early life rendered him valuable to his 
friends and neighbours, who often pre- 
ferred his award to the more expensive 
and uncertain decisions of the law. 

1820, March 14. At Columbo, Capt. 
George Maltby, of his Majesty’s 18th 
regiment.—His death was occasioned by a 
fall from his horse a few days previous. 

March 18. At Sierra Leone, Mr. Henry 
James Slade, Midshipman of the Tartar. 
—He fell overboard and was drowned. 

May 3. By the upsetting of a boat, 
when employed on a survey of Algoa Bay, 
in South Africa, Mr. Robert Reed, of bis 
Majesty’s ship Menai, son of Geo. Reed, 
esq. of Pulteney-street, Bath. 

May 31. At Sierra Leone, Mr. H. A. 
Elliot, Midshipman of the Tartar.—And 
Augyst 12, on board the same ship, on ber 
passage home, Mr. Howard Douglas, Mid- 
shipman. 

June... At Portsmouth, the Lady of 
Major Macdonald, of the Royal Marines, 

June 11, At Glasgow, Lady Crawford 
Pollock, of Upper Pollock, relict of the 
late Sir Hern Crawford, Bart. of Jordin 
Hill, daughter of Capt. John Pollock, 
second sou of the late Sir Robert Pollock, 
Bart. of Upper Pollock, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of James Lockhart, esq. of Lee. 

June 21. At Astrachan, in his 27th year, 
Edward James Peters, esq. late of the 7th 
Hussars, son of Henry Peters, esq. of 
Betchworth Castle, Surrey. 

July 9. At Norwood Green, Middlesex, 
Sophia, wife of Thomas Bramall, esq. and 
daughter of Mr. John Robins, of Warwick- 
street, Golden-square. 

At the Parade, Tower, in his 51st year, 
Mr. T. Cooke. 

July 11, la Portman-street, Mary Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Henry Plowman, esq. 

July 12. Aged 15, Amelia, daughter of 
Allen Young, esq. of Orlingbury, North- 
amptonsbire. 

At Penton, Hants, aged 77, A. G. Bour- 
dillon, esq. 

July 14, At Paris, in her 90th year, 
Mademoiselle Montausier.—This Lady at 
one time had the direction of all the The- 
atres in Paris. 

At Clay Hall, near Windsor, in her 23d 
year, the wife of Capt. James Lindsay, of 
the Grenadier Guards. 

In Montague-street, Russell.square, in 
her 29th year, Louisa, wife of Philip 
Courtenay, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 

GENT. Mac. September, 1820, 


1819. 
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At Brighton, im his 25th year, Robert 
Wells, esq. of Chester-place, Kennington. 

July 15. Aged 78, Mr. S, Feary, of 
Pond-street, Hampstead. 

July 16. At Elm Cottage, Upper Clap- 
ton, aged 53, Isabella, widow of the late 
T. G. Player, esq. of Maize Hill, Green- 
wich, 

In Powis-place, aged 69, Jas. Lewis, esq. 

July 17. In Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, Elizabeth, widow of the late Tho- 
mas Garland Murray, esq. of Upper 
Gower-street. 

At Taplow House, Bucks, in her 14th 
year, Margaret, daughter of Pascoe Gren- 
fell, esq. M. P. 

July 27. At Bari, in Italy, Charles 
Clive, esq. late of Hans-place, Brompton. 

July 30. At Geneva, aged 36, Capt. 
Stephen Gordon, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Aug. 6. In Sackville - street, Emma, 
daughter of Richard Blagden, esq. 

Iu her 97th year, Mrs, Jane Winkfield, 
of King’s Langley, Herts. ' 

Aug. 7. At Brighton, Elizabeth, widow 
of the late Christopher Spencer, esq. for~ 
merly of Great Marlborough-street, and 
Hanwell, Middlesex. 

At Frogmore, aged 50, Mr. Serle, up- 
wards of 24 years footman to her late 
Majesty. 

At Clifton, the widow of the late John 
Farhill, esq. of York-place. 

In the Tower, aged 37, John Urquhart, 
esq. of the Ordnance Office. 

At Castle Biggs, Tipperary, aged 27, 
William O’Meagher, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, son of Wm. O’Meagher, esq. of 
Bleakfield, in the Queen’s County. 

In Duke-street, Liverpool, the wife of 
Sir William Barton. 

In her 83d year, Aune, relict of the late 
William Wilson, esq. of Brunswick-square. 

Mary Anne Matilda, wife of James Crow~ 
dy, juv, esq. of Hannington; near High- 
worth, Wilts. 

At Coombe House, Surrey, in his 64th 
year, Beeston Long, esq. one of the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of Eugland. His re- 
mains were interred in the family-vault at 
Saxmundham, in Suffolk. His sound jadg- 
ment and integrity in public life as a man 
of business, his general benevolence to- 
wards all who needed his assistance, and 
his many private and domestic virtues, 
will cause his memory to be long revered 
and respected by all who knew him. 

Aug. 9. At Liverpool, Miss Margaret 
M’Avoy, whose faculty of distinguishing 
colours, &c, by the touch, gave rise to so 
much discussion about three years since. 

Aug. 10. la her 79th year, the widow 
of the late J. Groves, esq. of Stafford-row, 
Pimiico, 

At Pentonville, in his 85th year, Mr. 
Robert Crawford, formerly of Church- 
court, Lothbury. a 

t 
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At Brighton, aged 66, James Clarke, 
ésg. of Battersea Fields, Surrey. 

Aug: 11. At Knightsbridge, the wife of 
John Smee, esq. and daughter of Col. 
‘Nugent, of Beaumont-street. 

In Gloucester - street, Queen - square, 
aged 70, William Tillard, esq. 

In St. Margaret’s, Norwich, aged 46, 
Capt. Robert Tinkler, R. N. who signal- 
‘~jzed himself by his intrepid bravery in 
several engagements, in which he had 
received 21 wounds.—Capt. Tinkler was 
cabin-boy on board his Majesty’s ship 
Bounty, (Capt. Blyth,) at the time the 
crew of that ship mutinied in the South 
Seas, in the year 1789, and was one of 
the 12 persons who, with the Captain, 
was turned adrift in a boat by the muti- 
neers. It will be recollected that Capt. 
Blyth and his companions, after a voyage 
of 1200 leagues (during which the only 
subsistence they had was one ounce of 
bread and a quarter of a pint of water 
each day), had the good fortune to arrive 
safe at the Dutch settlement of Cupan, 
inthe IslandofTimor. (See vol. LX. p.463.) 

Iu Albany-street, North Leith, T. Ro- 
bertson, esq. late Commander of the Royal 
Charlotte revenue cutter. 

At Mountnessing, Essex, Capt. George 
Stace, of his Majesty’s Ist Ceylon regt. 

Aged 42, Mr. George Wood, late of 
Lower Thames-street. 

In her 93d year, the relict of Mr. Nicho- 
las Nickson, of York, printer. . 

Aug. 12. William Welch, esq. solicitor, 
of Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 

In Coventry-street, Miss Batsford, of 
Fulham. 

Aug. 13. At Itchen, near Southampton, 
Charles Ogle, esq. of Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, son of the Rev. J. S. Ogle, of Kirk- 
ley, Northumberland, and Canon of Sa- 
lisbury. 

At Dover, in his 86th year, T. B. 
Lane, esq. 

In his 72d year, George Surridge, esq. 
of Walcot-place, Lambeth. 

At Palmer’s Terrace, Islington, aged 17, 
Mary-Anne, daughter of William Fen- 
wick, esq. 

At Kingsbury, aged 58, M. Pinero, 
esq. of Charles-street, Cavendish-square. 

lo Euston-place, Charlotte, daughter of 
William Bedford, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Brighton, Jane, wife of 
George Lumley, esq. of Soho-square. 

George Koster, esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

At Clapham Lodge, Yorkshire, James 
Farrer, esq. an eminent solicitor in Lin- 
coin’s Inn Fields. 

In Brownlow-street, Bedford-row, Jas. 
Lockett, esq. 

At Baden, in Germany, in his 28th 
year, John, eldest son of the Hon. John 
Spencer, and grandson of the late Duke 
of Marlborough, 
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At Plymouth, aged 24, Lieut. Thomas 
Frederick, ofthe 84th regiment, son of 
Lieut.-col. Frederick, late of the 54th 
regiment, and grandson of the late Ger. 
Marisco Frederick. His death was occa- 
sioned by inflammation of the lungs, aris- 
ing from a chill taken after bathing. His 
remains were interred at Stoke church 
with military honours, being attended by 
the Officers of the Artillery, Royal Ma- 
rines, Royal Marine Artillery, &c. 

In Red Lion-street, Holborn, in her 89th 
year, Mrs. Mary Loader, widow of Mr. 
Robert Loader, formerly of Dean-street. 

Aug. 15. At Stoke, near Guildford, at 
a very advanced age, the relict of the 
late Nathaniel Hillier, esq. 

At Dublin, the wife of the Rev. James 
Forward Bond, M. A. Dean of Ross, and 


- sister of Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty. 


Aug. 16. At Edinburgh, John Living- 
ton Campbell, Esq. of Achallader. 

Aug. 17. At Matlock, Mary, daughter 
of John Dalton, esq. of Thurnham Hall, 
Lancashire. 

Aug. 18. At Lude, Col. John Robertson. 

In Gloucester-place, in his 60th year, 
Mr. William Shaw, near 30 years Steward 
to the Right. Hon, Countess Poulett. 

Eliza, daughter of Charles Ellis, esq. 
M. P 


In her 67th year (40 of which she passed 
in the business of Mr. G. Adams, of the 
Minories), Mrs. Anne Long. 

In his 57th year, the Rev. C. R. Dade, 
Rector of Denver, Norfolk, leaving a 
widow and seven children to lament their 
irreparable loss. He was formerly fellow 
of Caius College, B. A, 1784, and M. A. 
1787. 

Aug. 19. After a short previous illness, 
aged 69, Mr. John Addison Newman, for 
many years Keeper of His Majesty’s Gaol 
of Newgate. In every situation of life his 
conduct was marked by uniform kindness 
and benevolence, and he has left a large 
circle of relations and friends who deeply 
lament his loss. 

At Clapham, in his 83d year, Mr. 
Franks. 

At Tannington, Suffolk, in her 27th 
year, after a long illness, and to the inex- 
pressible grief of her friends, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. S. Barker, M.A. This truly- 
interesting woman was exemplary in every 
duty. Purity of mind, elegance of per- 
son, Suavity of temper, and affability of 
manners, rendered her the delight and 
ornament of the circle in which she moved. 

Aug. 20. At Bath, Major-general Sir 
Granby Thomas Calcraft, Koight of the 
Order of Maria Theresa, Tower and Sword, 
&c. Gout in the-stomach was the imme- 
diate cause of his sudden death. 

At Thorley, Isle of Wight, Mrs. Mary 
Barton, after a virtuous and unblameable 
life of 78 years, 

Aug: 
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Aug. 21. At Paddington, Mr. Samuel 
Card, who for 40 years had filled the 
office of Chief Clerk in the Rule Office of 
his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. 

In Grafton - street East, Tottenham - 
court-road, aged 60, Mary, wife of Wm. 


_ Bond, esq. 


Aged 84, Mary, wife of Christ. Terry, 
esq. of Maple Farm, Kingston, Surrey. 

In Leicester-square, Charles Elms, esq, 

At Brussels, aged 77, Sir Ewen Baillie, 
bart. of Portman-square, Middlesex ; cre- 
ated a baronet Dec, 11, 1812. 

Aug. 22 At Heudon, in 15th year, Wil- 
liam Godwin, esq. 

At Elmstead Vicarage, aged 5, Frances, 
only child of the Rev. John Brooke. 

Aged 39, Mr, Jonathan Sterling, Pro- 
priector of George’s Coffee-house, Strand. 

At Dover, Edward Atherton, esq. of 
Pexhill, near Prescot, Lancashire. 

Mug, 23. At Osnaburgh, the Hanove- 
rian General Victor Vou Alten, who dis- 
tinguished bimself under the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Spain and Portugal. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Stewart, formerly 
of the Island of St. Vincent, in the West 
Jodies. 

Harriet, wife of Nathaniel Wells, esq. 
of Piercefield, Monmouthshire. 

At his lodgings in London, in his 73d 


‘year, Francis Pender, esq. Vice-admiral 


of the Red in: his Majesty’s service, to 
which he belonged nearly 60 years, above 
40 of which were spent in actual service at 
sea. He was one of the last remaining of 
those who circumuavigated the globe with 
Capt. Wallace. 

At Teddington, in her 44th year, Wil- 
helmina Augusta, wife of C. Lyne, esq. of 
Devonshire-place. F 

The only son of Thomas Abbott, esq. of 
Ely-place. 

At Castle Semple House, aged 67, John 
Harvey, esq. of Castle Semple, furmerly 
President of the Council of the Island of 
Grenada and its Dependencies, 

Aug. 24. At Braut-Boughton, Lincoln- 
shire, the Rev. Richard Sutton, Rector of 
that place, and of Great Coates, in the 
same county, and Prebendary of the Col- 
legiate Church of Southwell, Nottingham- 
shire.—He was son of the late, and uncle 
to the present, Sir Richard Sutton, bart, 
of Norwood Park, Notts. 

Io his 75th year, Jobn Scott, esq. of 
Guildford-street, Russell-square, solicitor. 

At No. 4, Gerrard-street, Soho, the Kev. 
S. Lyon, for many years Hebrew Teacher 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and Eton College. He published 
“ A compendious Hebrew Grammar, 1789,” 
8vo ; and “* Observations on an antique 
Medal, 1810,” 8vo. 

In Cadogan-place, in his 25th year, 
George Stainforth, esq. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, son of Rich. Stainforth, esq. 

Ia Greek-street, Soho-square, in her 
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97th year, Anna Gunsby, relict of Wm. 
Cooper Keating, esq. formerly of Ser- 
jeant’s-ino, Fieet-street. 

Aug. 25. Iu Grosvenor - place, in bis 
64th year, Henry Stawell Bilson Legge, 
second Lord Stawell. His Lordship was 
the only son of the Right Hon. Henry Bil- 
sou Legge, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the year 1779 married Mary, se- 
cond daughter of Viscount Curzon ; and 
by her, who died in 1804, had a son who 
died in his infancy; and one daughter, 
married to the present Lord Sherborne, of 
Sherborne, in Gloucestershire. His Lord- 
ship was Patent Surveyor of the Customs 


_in the Port of London. 


At Woolwich, Halford Sarah, daughter 
of Major Payne, R. A. 

At Worthing, the widow of the late Her- 
man Katencamp, esq. of Bath. 

In Baldwin-street, Bristol, aged 107, 
Mrs. Cantey, a native of Ireland: she re- 
tained her faculties to the last. 

dug, 26, At Park Hill, near Croydon, 
Surrey, io his 68th year, Paul Philip Bar- 
raud, esq. of Cornhill, an eminent watch 
and clock maker; and one of the Com- 
mon Councilmen for the Ward of Cora- 
hill, 

In the Crescent, Cheltenham, Hannah, 
widow of the late John Jones, esq. of 
Brunswick - square, and Dery Ormond, 
Cardiganshire. 

In ber 25th year, Aone, wife of William 
Hopkins, esq. of Eldo House, near Bury 
St. Edmund, 

In Park-place, Camberwell-grove, Ca- 
therine, wife of Robert Douglas, esq. 

At Bocking, Essex, in her 74th year, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Joseph Savill, 
esq. 

At Charlton, near Cheltenham, in his 
86th year, Charles Broughton, esq. 

In Scotch-street, Carlisle, aged 65, Mr. 
Francis Jollie, sen. late proprietor of ** The 
Carlisle Journal,” 

Aug. 28. Of apoplexy, at the Cross 
Keys, Wood-street, London, Mr. William 
Brown, of Stoke Golding, Leicestershire. 
He was the eldest son of the Jate Kev. W. 
Brown, master of the free grammar-school 
at Stoke Golding, and Curate of that pa- 
rish and Dadlington. He was in town oa 
business, and was found dead in bed. 

At Woodford, Essex, in her 79th year, 
Catherine, relict of the late William Ro- 
binson, esq. 

Anne, wife of William Rabbeth, esq. of 
Bedford-street, Bedford-row. 

Aug. 29. At Teddington, Middlesex, 
Lieut.-col. Philip Vaumorel, of the 30th 
regiment of foot. 

On West Hill, Wandsworth, Aune, widow 
of T. Owen, esq. late of Couduit-street, 
Hanover-square, 

Aug. 30, At Lambeth Terrace, in his 
49th year, the Rev. G. L. C, Young, M.A. 

At Old, Northamptonshire, the wife of 

Robert 
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Robert Barclay Allardice, esq. of Ury, 
Kincardinshire, 

Aged 35, Mary-Anne, wife of Mr. John 
Keir, and daughter of William Burgess, 
esq. of Green-street, Enfield. — At the 
same time, their infant son, John William 
Keir, aged four months and ten days, 

Aged 77, Mr. John Goodman, of the 
Feathers Tavern, Hand-court, Holborn. 

Aug, 31, At Clifton, Thomas Bayaton, 
esq. surgeon. His “Essay on the Treat- 
ment of Ulcers” will perpetuate his me- 
mory as one of the greatest alleviators of 
as painful a disease as any to which the 
human frame is incident. 

At Killin, whilst on a tour between Edin- 
burgh and Stirling, aged 60, the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Beaumont Busby, Dean of Rochester. 

In Highbury-place, in her 68th year, 
the widow of the late Roger Hog, esq. of 
that place and London. 

At Coker-court, Somersetshire, William 
Helyar, esq. 

ln Bernard - street, Brunswick - square, 
aged 22, James Wight, esq. of Largnean. 

At Kentish Town, Major Edward Wat- 
kins, of his Majesty’s 65th regiment.— 
His death was occasioned by the late se- 
yere and harassing campaign against the 
Mahrattas. 

Lately.—Aged 17, Thomas, son of Ro- 
bert Sutton, esq. of Highgate; having 
been unfortunately drowned while bathing. 

In Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
John Skottowe, esq. late of Chesham, 
Bucks, and Notton Lodge, Wiltshire. 

In Berkeley-square, Thos. Palmer, esq. 

Bucks.—Mr. George Bradford, Towa 
Clerk of the Borough of Buckingham. He 
was returning. home from the Isle of Wight, 
with his wife and some of his children, in 
a postchaise, when the melancholy event 
took place between Marlow and Amersham. 

Devon.—aAt Cholwich Town, Parish of 

Cornwood, aged 84, Elizabeth, widow of 
Mr. 8. Northmore, of that place. She was 
followed to the grave by six children, and 
60 grand-children, 
' Gloucestershire. —At an advanced age, 
jn consequence of having run a thorn into 
his hand, which occasioned a locked jaw, 
Mr. Joho Prout, farmer, of Horton. 

Kent.—At Woolwich, aged 55, the re- 
lict of the late Col. John Harding, of the 
Royal Artillery. 

Somersetshire.—Fletcher Paris, esq. of 
Pulteney-street, Bath. He has bequeathed 
to trustees a sum of money, which report 
says exceeds 40,000/. and a field, for the 
purpose of erecting 30 cottages thereon, 
tor the free residence (with endowment) of 
the widows or daughters of 10° poor clergy- 
men, and of 10 reduced professional men, 
and of 10 decayed merchants, 

Surrey.—At Cheam, at an advanced 
age, Susannah, relict of the late Benjamin 
Bentley, esq. of Sutton. 
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At Church House, Leatherhead, the 
Hon, Charlotte Beauclerk, daughter of 
the late Lord Henry Beauclerk. 

Sussez.—At Shiprods, near Henfield, in 
a fit of apoplexy, in his 73d year, Joseph 
Holden, esq. of Brighton. 

Yorkshire-—At Dent, aged 111, Mrs, 
King. 

Waces.—At Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
the wife of Mr. Jenkins, mercer, daughter 
of Mr. Griffiths, builder, of Oswestry.— 
One of the deceased’s brothers met with 
a melancholy accident about a mile from 
Oswestry, as he was driving a gig from 
thence to her funeral: the horse started, 


‘and he jumped out, by which he broke 


his leg in such a dreadful manner that the 
bone pierced the flesh. 

At Wrexham, aged 60, Mr. E. Ran- 
dles, organist. He was one of the first 
performers on the harp in the kingdom, 
Mr. R. was the Lyrist mentioned by Miss 
Seward, in her poem called “ Llangollen 
Vale.” He was pupil of the celebrated 
Parry, harper to the late Sir W. W. Wynn, 
who, with his son, used to perform Han- 
del’s Choruses in a most masterly style, 
on two Welch harps, to our late lamented 
Sovereign. 

Asroav.—At Trieste, Madame Baccio- 
chi, ci-devant Princess of Piombino, eldest 
sister of Buonaparte, 

At Poona, in the East Indies, Capt. 
John Sheriff, of the 11th regiment N. I. 
commanding a Risallah of the Poona 
Auxiliary Horse. 

On his passage from Penang (where he 
had been for the recovery of his health) to 
Bombay, the Rev. Richard Jackson, one 
of the Chaplains of that Establishment, 
and son of the late Vicar of Christchurch, 
Hants. 

Sept. 1. In a fit of apoplexy, Thomas 
Stratwon Coles, esq. of Basinghal!-street, 
merchant, 

At Castle Carey, Somersetshire, in his 
59th year, John Peyto Verney, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. His Lordship is 
succeeded in his title and estate by his 
brother, the Hon. Henry Verney, bora 
1773, 

Sept. 2. Iu her 75th year, Margaret, 
relict of the late Mr. James Thompson, of 
Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park. 

At Plymouth, Vice-adm. Linzee (who 
fell off his horse a few days previous in a 
fit of apoplexy). This gentleman was the 
nephew of the late Lady Hood, and cou- 
sin to the present Lord Hood. Vice-adm. 
Linzee had been actively employed in the 
Royal Navy from his youth until the late 
Peace. 

Sept. 3. At Westergate Cottage, Sussex, 
Frances, wife of the Kev. James Tripp. 

At Hastings, in his 72d year, Joseph 
Delafield, esq. of Camden Hill, Ken- 
sington. 


Of 























Of a mortification in his leg, occasioned 
by the throw of a stone from some idle 
boys in the street, aged 70, Edward 
Woodward, esq. of Thomas-street, Horse- 
leydown. 

The Rev. Johu Hebden, Vicar of Nor- 
ton, near Daventry. 

At Fulham Palace, George Gordon 
Howley, youngest son of the Bishop of 
Lond 


on. 

Sept. 4. At Peckham Lodge, suddenly, 
Timothy Brown, esq. late banker in Lom- 
bard-street, and formerly a partner in Mr. 
Whitbread’s Brewery in Chiswell-street. 

At Dunleary, near Dublin, Mrs, Good- 
lad, of Wimpole-street, London, and of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Sept. 5. After a short illness, aged 83, 
Mrs. Jesser, relict of the late William 
Jesser, esq. of Hackney. 

At Kingsland, Harriet, wife of Robert 
Browne, esq. of Crawford-street, Port- 
man-square. 

At Brighton, Harriet, only daughter of 
C. J. Mills, esq. of Saxham Hall, Suffolk. 

At Watford, Herts, in her 54th year, 
Anne, wife of M. K, Masters, surgeon, of 
that town. 

In Church-row, Pancras, aged “I, Su- 
sanna Catharine, widow of the late Charles 
Kiddington, gent. of Park-street, Grosve- 
nor-square. 

Sept. 6. In Hamilton - place, London, 
in her 41st year, the Right Hon, Sarah 
Countess of Shannon. Her Ladyship was 
fourth daughter of John Hyde, esq. of 
Castle Hyde, co, Cork, Knight of the Shire 
for that County ; married June 9, 1798, 
Henry Boyle, third Earl of Shannon, 
Knight of St. Patrick, and Baron Carleton, 
in England, by whom she has left issue 
eleven children. 

At Baylis, co. Bucks, in her 70th year, 
the Most Noble Mary Marchioness of 
Thomond. Her Ladyship was daughter 
of John Palmer, esq. of Torrington, co. 
Devon, and _ niece ‘of the celebrated Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; married, July 25, 1792, 
Murrough, fifth Earl of Inchiquin, created 
in 1800 Marquess of Thomond, and in 
1801 Baron Thomond, in the Peerage of 
England ; but has no issue by the Mar- 
quess, who died by a fall from his horse 
in Grosvenor-square, Feb, 10, 1808. 

At Esher, Elizabeth Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Wadham Diggle, 
esq. Judge and Magistrate in the East 
ludia Company’s Bombay Establishment. 

Sept. 7. At Wickham, in her 19th year, 
Georgiana Jane, eldest daughter of Dr. 
M‘Donald, R. N. and grand-daughter of 
Adm. Sir. J. Knight, K. C. B. 

At Brighton, suddenly, James Redit, 
esq. of the King’s-road, Bedford-row. 

At Thame, Oxfordshire, from an apo- 
plectic attack, John Hollier, esq. soli- 
cilor. 
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Sept. 8. In his 39th year, Mr. Rae, late 


of Drury-lane Theatre. He was a man of 
very gentlemanlike manners, and of con- 
siderable attainments and high repute in 
his profession.—On the 26th ult. he un- 
derwent a painful operation, which was 
most skilfully and successfully performed 
by Mr. Surgeon Bell ; but from previous 
long suffering, and consequent debility, 
be sank ander it, and expired almost with- 
out a groan, The remains of this gentle- 
man were deposited in Covent - garden 
churchyard ; and, although it was a pri- 
vate funeral, many of his colleagues ate 
tended, who were anxious to testify their 
regard, without parade or ostentation. 
They were no actors here — their silent 
sympathy, in the deprivation of an asso- 
ciate, cut off in the very prime of life, 
spoke most eloquently their estimation of 
his worth, their regret for his loss, and 
their respect for his memory. He has left 
his family (consisting of a wife, one son, 
and two daughters) totally without provi- 
sion. Mr, Elliston has most liberally of- 
fered the use of his theatre, and his bre- 
thren are most anxious to come forward to 
further his benevolent intentions, 

At Woodlands, near Canterbury, the 
residence of her uncle, John Diinott, esq. 
in the 25th year of her age, Mary, the 
second daughter of Henry Wise Harvey, 
esq. of Harnden, in Kent, 

Sept. 9. In his 72d year, John Holmes, 
esq. of UpperQueen’s-buildings, Brompton. 

Sept. 10. At church, in a fit of apo- 
plexy, Wm. Goodall, esq. of Tottenham. 

Sept, 11, At Hampstead, Helen, infant 
daughter of John Spottiswoode, esq. of 
Spottiswoode. (See p. 272.) 

Sept. 12. In Grosvenor-square, Richard 
Thompson, esq. of Escrick, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 13, At Southampton, Sir Francis 
Holburne, bart. of Kirshie, North Bri- 
tain. He was the son of Francis Hol- 
burne, esq. Admiral of the White, Rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, and Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, by Frances, widow of 
Edward Lascelles, father of the late Earl 
of Harewood. Sir F. Holburne was uncle 
to the present Ear! of Harewood. 

At Paris, aged 86, the celebrated Mar- 
shal Kellerman, Duke of Valmy, and Peer 
of France; and two days after, Marshal 
Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic. The former 
has been interred with much ceremony ; 
and the same distinction, it is said, will be 
paid to the latter. The following inscrip- 
tion is intended to perpetuate the memory 
of Marshal Kellerman :—“ Here died glo- 
riously the brave who saved France on the 
20th September, 1792. A soldier, who 
had the honour of commanding on that 
memorable day, Marshal Kellerman, Duke 
of Valmy, dictating his last will 28 years 
after, wished that his heart should be 
placed in the midst of them,” 

Sept. 
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Sept. 14. At Dover, aged 56, Lieut,- 
col. Sir Alexander Allan, bart. of Baker- 
street, Portman-square, one of the Direc- 
tors of the East. India Company, and late 
M. P. for Berwick on. Tweed. 

At Glassnevin, near Dublin, Capt. Thos, 
Dix, one of his Majesty’s 57th regiment. 

At Clay Hill, Enfield, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Jones. 

At Major-gen. Barton’s, in Montagu. 
place, Montagu-square, the Right Hon. 
Lady Massey. 

In St. Paul’s Church-yard, Frances, 
wife of William Vowler, esq. 

Sept. 15. In his 73d year, much re- 
spected, Mr. Josh. Gregory, of Cripplegate. 

John Robinson, eldest son of John Capel 
Ruse, esq. of Cransley, Northamptonshire. 

In Upper Harley-street, aged 76, Mar- 
tin pa esq. 

In ber 79th year, Mary, wife of John 
Henderson, esq. Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 

Sept. 16. In his 69th year, Wm. Francis 
Eld, esq. of Gloucester ‘Terrace, Hoxton. 

In his 60th year, Richard Fowell, esq. 
of Thetford, formerly of Elvedon, Suffolk. 

At Edmouton, aged 81, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Shaw. 

At St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, Lieut, 
John Launcelot Houghton, R. N. 

Sept. 17. At Woodbridge, highly re- 
spected, and in the 69th year of her age, 
Mrs. Loder, the relict of the late Mr. 
Robert Loder, nearly 40 years printer and 
bookseller of that town. Mr. L. was the 
author of the “ History of Framlingham, 
Suffolk,” 4to. a work in which he displayed 
much antiquarian Jabour and research, 
He died in 1811, (See vol. LXXXI. i. 
p. 298.) 


Sept. 19. At Great Berkhamstead, in 
his 67th year, Augustus Pechell, esq. 
Receiver Geueral of His Majesty's Customs, 

At Plymouth, R. A. Nelson, esq. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Board. 

Sept. 20, At Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, 
aged 80, Mrs, Delamare. 

In his 90th year, Mr. William Jobv- 
son, formerly an eminent woolstapler of 
Risby Gate-street, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Sept. 22. At Bromley, Kent (where he 
had gone for medical aid), in his 75th 
year, John Wheble, esq. of Warwick- 
square, a respectable printer and book- 
seller, and for 16 years a much-respected 
Representative of the Ward of Farringdon 
Within in the Court of Common Council. 
He figured away as far back as the days of 
“Wilkes and Liberty ;” having been in 
1771 committed by the House of Com- 
mons, but discharged by Wilkes, as Sitting 
Alderman. He was the projector of “‘ The 
County Chronicle,’ a very successful 
Weekly Paper; and also of “The Sport- 
ing Magazine.” 

Sept. 23, After an illness of nearly eight 
weeks, in his 27th year, at Welchpool, 
Montgomeryshire, William Moody, Clerk, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Moody, of Bath- 
ampton House, Wilts. 

*,* We are happy to contradict the 
cruel report of the death of the Hon. Capt. 
Spencer (as mentioned in p. 186). The 
Earl and Countess Spencer, on the intelli- 
gence arriving of their son being safe, had 
four fine oxen slaughtered, and distributed 
them, with a large quantity of bread, to 
the poor round their seat at Althorpe, | 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 22, to Sept. 19, 1820. 
Christened. Buried. Qand 5 123] 50 and 60 109 





Males - 819 1568 Males 590 1187 © 5and10 58/60 and 70 86 
Females - 749 Females 597 ® }1and20 48] 70and80 60 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 331 ©} 20andS0 94] 80and90 37 
m f 30and40 112] 90and100 8 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 120] 100 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending September 16, 1820. 
































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat; Rye |Bariy, Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 

s. dls. d. s. a. Ik. djs. djs. djs. a. 

Middlesex 76 6/38 2||Essex 71 4)39 224 O38 3S 
Surrey 15 0/36 0||Kent 74 5100 10/24 4/39 4 
Hertford Tl 0/42 OliSussex 68 9/00 Oj26 3/44 6 
Bedford 68 5/40 5||Suffolk 72 6/34 #5 10/40 9 
Huntingdon 68 4/00 4)\Cambridge69 4/54 O}18 20/42 O 
Northampt. 69 9/00 O}|Norfolk 69 38/37 3/21 645 0 
Rutland 15 0)00 Oj/Lincola 70 8/34 320 5/47 1 
Leicester 71 0,00 6)/York 71 8/40 5)21 4/47 6 
Nottingham 71 0/39 2||\Durham 71 3/00 5)26 3)00 0 
Derby 76 0/00 6||Northum, 72 4/46 626 O58 8 
Stafford 69 1/00 11/|\Cumberl. 70 9/48 Qgj27 4/00 O 
Salop 67 0/47 4||Westmor. 75 0/48 oj29 g/00 0 
Hereford 64 8/48 2)|Lancaster 69 10/00 026 4/00 0 
Worcester 64 0/00 2\Chester 60 7/00 oj24 9/00 O 
Warwick 66 6/00 0}| Flint 61 600 507 8/00 0 
Wilts 61 3/48 1||Denbigh 67 0/00 1/24 11/00 O 
Berks T1 0144 11||Anglesea 66 000 Oi2o gO O 
Oxford 67 1/00 0)/Carnarvon 72 9/00 0/30 9/00 Oo 
Bucks 68 8)00 6||Merioneth 73 2/00 oj26 4/00 0 
Brecon 71 000 O)\Cardigan 66 7/00 3i20 yj00 0 
Montgomery66 7/00 0||/Pembroke 55 11/00 O14 «4/00 O 
Radnor 65 ‘7100 0|/Carmarth. 63 3/00 1016 1/00 0 
|Glamorgan 62 0,00 Oj24 Qi00 oO 

Gloucester 64 7/00 Qj24 1/46 1 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.)|Somerset 66 7/00 1)/23 4/45 oO 
68 8/41 5435 524 744 8)|/Monm. 64 5/00 7\25 700 oO 

Devon 72 3/00 9)24 10/00 oO 

Cornwall 70 4/00 ¢):4 «5/00 0 

Dorset 67 2/00 0124 oft 0 

Hants 66 100 1 1l23 943 7 

PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 25, 55s. to 6(s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140!bs. Avoirdupois, September 16, 26s. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 20, 35s. 3dj. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 25. 

Kent Bags........000.. Si 5s. to 4/4. 8s. | Kent Pockets......... - 3. 0s. to 4/.-105, 
Sussex Ditto .........++ 04 Os. to Of Os. | Sussex Ditto .......... OF Os. to O14 Os. 
Essex Ditto.........0... Ol. Os. to O% Os. | Essex Ditto............ Of Os. to Ol Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/, 16s. Straw 1/. 8s. 6d. Clover O/. Os. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 1s. Ov. 
Straw 1/, 12s. 0d. Clover 5i. 10s, 6d.---Smithfield, Hay 31, 13s, 6d. Straw 14, 105. Od. Clover 5/. 


SMITHFIELD, September 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs, 


en o4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. | Lamb........cecccccesseceeses4dse Sd. to 5s. Bd. 
MUttOn..c0.00. ceeseeeenees 4s. 4d. to 5s, Od. Head of Cattle at Market September 25 : 
Willbccccscnceciee coccesced 4s. 4d. to 6s, Od Beasts .......ssce00. 2943 Calves 174. 
PotK.cccocsccccscecccccoses 4s. Ud. to 6s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 17,240 Pigs 24. 


COALS, September 25: Newcastle 31s. 6d. to 41s. Od. —Sunderland, 41s. 6d. to 42s, Gd. 
TALLOW, per Stone, SIb. Town Tallow 61s. Gd. Yellow Russia 57s. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s. Curd 106s,-CANDLES, 11s, 6d. per Doz, Moulds 13s, Od. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasta Canat Snares and other Prorerry, in 

Sept. 1820 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 

Trent and Mersey or Grand Trunk Canal, 1920/. Div. 754. per Ann. — Coventry, 999/. 

Div. 44/, per Ann, — Grand Junction, 210d. Div. 9/. per Ann. — Ellesmere, 73/. with 

Div. 3/.— Gloucester and Berkeley Optional Loan Notes, 52/. bearing 5 per Cent. In- 

terest. — Regent’s, 32/,—- Worcester and Birmingham, 22/. 10s.— Portsmouth and 

Arundel, 10/. Discount.— Kennet and Avon, 19/. Div. 1/.— Huddersfield, 13/.— 

Ashby-de-la. Zouch, 11/, 10s. — West India Dock, 169/. ex Div. 54 Half-year, — Lon- 

den Dock, 87/. 10s. ex Div. 2/. Half-year,— Globe Assurance, 1161. 10s. Div. 64.— 

Rock Assurance, 1/. 17s.— Birmingham Fire Office, 303/.— Hope Ditto, Si. 5s.— 

Provident Institution, 17/. for 10/. paid. —Grand Junction Water Works, 42/. — 

Chelsea Ditto, 134 10s. Div. 12s. per Ann, — Westminster Gas Light Company, 58/. 

10s. ex Half-year Div. 2/,—New Ditto, 7/. 5s. Preartum.— City of London Ditto Ori- 

ginal, 22/. Premium. — New Ditto, 10/. dito. — Russel Institution, 13/. 2s. 6d. — 

Surrey Ditto, 8/. 8s.— London Institution, 39 Guineas. — English Opera, Strand, 

4 Rent Charges, 12/. 10s. per Ann. 152/, 10s. with a Free Admission transferable. 
| British Plate Glass Company, 200/. 
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